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When  these  splendid  fabrics  shall  have  passed  away^  their  very  shadows  will  he 
acceptable  to  posterity" — Fuller. 


It  can  never  be  impressed  too  strongly  upon  the  average  Englishman  that^  qmte 
apart  from  their  religious  associations,  the  parish  churches  of  this  country 
form,  as  a  body,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  historic  monuments  which  any 
European  nation  possesses." — A.  H.  Thompson,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

(The  Historical  Growth  of  the  English  Parish  Church.) 
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FOREWORD. 

In  the  following  pages  it  has  been  attempted  to  give  a  methodical 
account  of  the  ancient  churches  within  a  certain  well-defined  area  of  the 
northern  Cotswolds. 

Although  so  remarkable  for  their  wealth  of  early  work,  these  churches 
have  been  accorded  surprisingly  little  printed  notice.  Some  of  the  more 
important  ones  are  described  in  the  earlier  archaeological  journals,  but  even 
where  such  information  is  conveniently  accessible,  much  of  it  has  been 
superseded  by  later  study  or  rendered  obsolete  by  subsequent  "  restorations." 
Meanwhile,  a  great  mass  of  interest,  distributed  mainly  among  the  smaller 
churches,  remains  unrecorded,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  yet  scarcely 
appreciated,  even  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

It  is  with  these  less-known  buildings  that  the  present  volume  particu- 
larly deals.  Descriptions  of  famous  churches  such  as  Cirencester,  Fairford 
and  Burford  have  been  purposely  compressed,  in  order  to  leave  all  possible 
space  for  new  material ;  even  so,  at  an  early  stage  this  became  so  voluminous 
that  no  absolutely  exhaustive  account  of  any  one  particular  church  could 
be  entertained.  Much  had  to  be  omitted,  in  order  to  keep  the  letterpress 
within  tolerable  bounds.  For  this  reason  no  very  detailed  descriptions 
have  been  attempted  of  Norman  doorways,  of  fonts,  of  bells,  of  monuments 
or  of  plate,  these  in  most  instances  having  been  set  forth  in  the  monographs 
enumerated  in  the  appendix,  or  mentioned  in  the  footnotes.  It  falls  as  a 
significant  sidelight  upon  Cotswold  churches  that,  having  touched  even  so 
lightly  upon  such  details,  there  remains  so  much  of  genuine  interest  to 
record. 

The  Introduction,  while  classifying  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
churches,  provides  also  a  short  glossary,  the  various  paragraphs  of  which 
may  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  description  of  any  individual  church. 
As  an  appendix,  an  index  has  been  designed  to  give,  at  a  glance,  the  most 
outstanding  features,  arranged  according  to  place-names. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  volume,  help  was  received  from  various  sources, 
and  this,  wherever  possible,  has  been  acknowledged  in  the  following  pages. 
A  particular  expression  of  gratitude,  however,  is  due  to  Mr.  St.  Clair  Baddeley, 
who,  besides  so  often  and  so  readily  responding  with  valuable  advice, 
annotated  a  number  of  the  proofs.  Many  profitable  hours  have  been  spent 
in  the  library  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society,  at 
Gloucester,  where  Mr.  Roland  Austin  obligingly  placed  his  wide  knowledge  of 
local  literature  at  the  writer's  disposal  and  also  revised  the  list  of  references. 
Thanks  must  be  rendered  also  to  my  wife,  for  her  ever-available  help  and 
for  the  patient  care  with  which  she  prepared  the  drawings. 

1921.  ULRIC  DAUBENY. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
GLOSSARY    AND    INTRODUCTION, 

The  Mediaeval  saying,  "  As  sure  as  God  is  in  Gloucestershire,"  has  by 
some  been  thought  to  refer  to  the  traditioned  relic  of  the  Blood  of  Christ, 
erstwhile  at  Hailes  Abbey,  but  possibly  it  is  an  allusion  to  the  extraordinary 
number  of  monastic  foundations,  parish  churches,  and  isolated  chapels  at 
that  time  strewn  about  the  county.  This  characteristic  of  Gloucestershire 
prevailed  in  the  north-east,  or  upland  tracts,  known  as  the  Cotswolds,  which, 
although  ever  a  sparsely-populated  agricultural  and  grazing  district,  could 
anciently  boast  the  possession  of  no  less  than  three  great  abbeys — two  of 
them,  Cirencester  and  Winchcombe,  mitred,  while  the  third,  Hailes,  was  at 
one  time  perhaps  the  most  popular  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  West  of  England. 
Among  minor  monastic  institutions  were  numbered  a  nunnery  (of  Saxon 
foundation)  at  Withington,  one  at  Daglingworth,  another  at  Pinbury ; 
priories  at  Brimpsfield,  Broadway,  Burford  (Oxon),  and  Lechlade ;  a  Pre- 
ceptory  of  Knights  Hospitallers  at  Quenington,  and  a  cell  attached  to  the 
same  Order,  formerly  to  the  Order  of  Knights  Templars,  at  Temple  Guiting. 
Scarce  a  hamlet  but  possessed  its  humble  Norman  church,  and  the  more 
important  foundations,  such  as  still  attract  the  visitor  to  Cirencester,  to 
Fairford,  to  Northleach,  and  to  other  Upland  towns,  even  now  compare  in 
grandeur  with  any  that  remain  in  England. 

The  smaller  churches,  with  which  it  is  the  ambition  of  this  volume 
particularly  to  deal,  constitute  one  of  the  most  consistently  interesting  and 
weH-preserved  groups  found  anywhere  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sites.  The  situation  of  the  church  is  naturally  influenced  by  the 
position  of  the  village;  Cotswold  villages  and  hamlets  in  general  occupy 
sheltered  and  secluded  sites  in  valleys,  leaving  the  bleak  hill-tops  to  primitive 
trackways  and  later,  coach  roads,  which  sometimes  stretch  for  miles  without 
touching  a  single  group  of  human  habitations.  It  is  partly  on  this  account 
that  the  unique  interest  of  the  smaller  Cotswold  churches  is  so  little  realised, 
tourists  heedlessly  passing  lanes  which  lead  down  sometimes  to  the  most 
lovely  and  romantic  beauty  spots. 

Among  Cotswold  churches  there  are  several  which  illustrate  what  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  deeply  fascinating  by-paths  in  ecclesiology — the 
continued  association  of  one  particular  spot  with  religious  observance 
throughout  the  successive  ages.  It  is  a  fact  seldom  recognised,  that  in  many 
instances  churches  in  present  use  occupy  sites  upon  which  not  only  Normans 
and  Saxons,  but  Romans  worshipped,  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  some- 
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times  even  ground  held  sacred  among  the  pre-historic  peoples  of  the  Stone 
Age.  Lower  Swell  is  a  case  in  point,  for  there  the  church  is  literally  surrounded 
by  Neolithic  tumuli,  and  in  the  actual  churchyard  there  remains  a  round- 
barrow,  near  which  formerly  stood  a  monolith  of  equal  age.  When  digging 
foundations  for  a  new  nave,  on  the  north  side  of  the  ancient  church,  large 
quantities  of  Roman  crematory  ashes  were  discovered,  while  evidences  of 
Saxon,  and,  of  course,  of  Norman  occupation  are  likewise  present. 

Such  a  continuous  chain  of  evidence  must  naturally  be  regarded  as 
exceptional,  but  Roman  burials  have  taken  place  on  the  ground  now  occupied 
by  Notgrove  church,  relics  of  the  same  period  have  been  discovered  in  Bisley 
churchyard,  a  Roman  altar  appears  at  Daglingworth,  portion  of  a  pillar  at 
Cirencester,'  and  the  church  at  Bourton-on-the-Water  is  traditioned  to 
occupy  the  site  of  a  "  heathen  temple,"  in  part  confirmed  some  years  ago 
by  the  discovery  of  a  supposed  Roman  culvert  running  beneath  the  present 
building.  Roman  mortar  has  been  brought  to  light  among  the  foundations 
of  Winchcombe  Abbey,  and  the  neighbouring  parish  church  gives  evidences 
of  early  associations — though  not  necessarily  religious — excavators  having 
found  fragments  of  supposed  British  pottery  on  the  site  of  the  new  heating 
apparatus. 

Material.  Cotswold  churches  are  built  of  a  durable  local  oolite,  a 
limestone  which  is  of  deep  cream  colour  when  freshly  dug,  but,  rendered 
meUow  by  age  and  lichen,  becomes  a  beautiful  golden  grey,  to  be  lit  with 
vivid  warmth  when  the  sun  is  bright.  The  most  notable  stone  quarries 
were  anciently  those  of  Taynton,  from  which  came  the  material  for  Blenheim 
Palace,  and,  so  tradition  says,  for  Old  St.  Paul's  ;  but  huge  excavations, 
dating  from  mediaeval  times,  are  found  scattered  about  the  hills,  the  most 
extensive  being  those  of  Cleeve,  Painswick,  and  near  Stump's  Cross  (above 
Stanway) — the  latter  perhaps  supplying  the  stone  for  Hailes  and  Winchcombe 
Abbeys. 

Style  of  Architecture.  The  predominating  architectural  styles  in 
the  Cotswolds  are  the  Norman  and  the  Perpendicular,  with  occasional  note- 
worthy Early  English  examples,  but  an  almost  entire  absence  of  the  richly 
ornate  Decorated  work  which  is  found  in  certain  of  the  bordering  counties. 
The  proximity  of  so  many  great  abbeys  and  monastic  foundations — such 
as  Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  Pershore,  Worcester,  Evesham,  to  make  no 
mention  of  the  local  abbeys — naturally  enabled  Cotswold  architects  and 
masons  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  latest  developments  of  style  in  building, 
and  so  the  general  divisions  of  architectural  time  no  doubt  apply  with  as 
much  approximate  accuracy  in  this  seemingly  isolated  district  as  they  do 
elsewhere.  In  actual  fact  all  architecture  was  of  course  transitional,  one 
style  growing  out  of  and  fading  into  another,  and  therefore  without  clear-cut 

I     Possibly  brought  from  elsewhere. 
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limits  of  time  ;  for  convenience,  however,  the  periods  have  been  differentiated, 
and  in  the  simplest  form,  may  be  re-stated  thus : — 

Pre-Norman,  or  Saxon. 

Norman.      Early  to  Middle 1 060-1160. 

„  Transitional 1 160-1200. 

(Early  English '1200-1250. 

(Geometric  (or  Transitional) 1 250-1300. 

Decorated 1300-1375. 

Perpendicular ^37S~^S39' 

Upon  these  followed  the  more  or  less  debased  fashions  known  as  Renaissance, 
Queen  Anne,  Georgian,  while  finally  came  the  revival  of  pseudo-Gothic. 

Saxon.  Of  Saxon  work  there  are  considerable  remains  in  the  Cotswolds, 
much  more  indeed  than  hitherto  has  been  supposed.  Obvious  structural 
features  of  the  later  Saxon  period  are  found  at  Ampney  Crucis,  Bibury, 
Brought  on  Poggs,  Coin  Rogers,  DagHngworth,  Duntisbourne  Rouse,  Edge- 
worth,  Miserden,  and  Winstone ;  fragmentary  remains  such  as  mouldings, 
carvings  and  sundials,  which  point  to  formerly  existing  pre-Norman  fabrics, 
appear  at  Ampney  St.  Peter,  Aston  Blank,  Bagendon,  Burford,  Coberley,' 
Elkstone(?),  Lower  Swell,  Naunton,  Notgrove,  Saintbury,  StoweU,  Temple 
Guiting,  and  possibly  also  at  Turkdean  and  Westwell.  Foundations,  appar- 
ently of  Saxon  making,  have  been  brought  to  Hght  beneath  several  churches, 
including  Cirencester  and  North  Cerney,  and  in  other  cases  there  is  docu- 
mentary proof  of  the  existence  of  Saxon  chapels,  which  otherwise  have  failed 
to  leave  behind  them  any  visible  reminder. 

Norman.  The  Cotswolds  are  extraordinarily  rich  in  Norman  work. 
Of  the  100  churches  described  in  the  present  volume,  no  less  than  77  retain 
structural  features  or  other  details  which  bespeak  a  Norman  origin,  whilst 
at  least  three  more  remain  open  to  dispute.  This  means  that  approximately 
eighty  per  cent,  of  existing  Cotswold  churches^  stand  upon  the  identical 
sites  they  occupied  in  Norman  times,  and  there  were  numerous  Norman 
churches  and  chapels  of  which  slight,  if  any,  trace  remains,  as  at  Bisley, 
Broad  Campden,  Chedworth,  Eastington,*  Guiting,^  Laverton,  Sevenhampton, 
Sherborne,  Winchcombe,  and  elsewhere. 

Norman    architecture    in    the    Cotswolds    favours     generally     the     two 

1  A  cessation  of  building  due  to  the  Interdict  (1207-1216)  perhaps  more  accurately  marks  the 

break. 

2  A  Saxon  cross,  since  disappeared. 

3  Omitting,  of  course,  the  few  obviously  new  foundations,  clustering  mainly  about  the  Stroud 

district. 

4  In  "  Chapel  field  "  (near  Northleach),  where  in  Atkyns'  time  (1712)  there  yet  stood  the 

ruins  of  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene. 

5  A  chapel  of  the  Grange,  which  was  attached  to  Bruern  Abbey,  near  Kingham. 
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extremes,  early  or  absolutely  plain,  and  Transitional.  The  latter,  while  in 
many  cases  being  particularly  rich,  is  always  restrained  and  dignified,  avoiding 
excessive  elaboration  found  sometimes  in  late  Norman  work  elsewhere. 

It  has  been  the  endeavour  of  certain  writers  to  establish  a  so-called 
"  Cotswold  type  "  of  Norman  church,  distinctive  in  possessing  a  blank  east 
wall,  unpierced  by  windows.  A  careful  consideration  of  the  few  remaining 
Norman  east  walls  fails  to  afford  sufficient  grounds  for  supposing  that  this 
method  of  construction  was  any  more  general  in  this,  than  in  any  other 
district.  The  sanctuaries  of  Aston  Blank,  Baunton,  Brimpsfield,  Notgrove, 
and  Winstone'  are  all  bounded  by  blank  east  walls,  but  of  these,  Notgrove  is 
decidedly  post-Norman,  and  was  probably  so  constructed  for  the  better  display 
of  a  once  magnificent  teredos,  while  Norman  Brimpsfield — which  also  shows 
traces  of  later  rebuilding — may  owe  its  dumb  east  waU  to  a  similar  objective. 
On  the  other  hand,  original  Norman  east  windows  do  appear  in  the  churches 
of  Clapton  (Transitional),  Duntisbourne  Rouse,'  Edgeworth,  Elkstone,  and 
Hampnett,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  later  windows  which 
pierce  the  east  walls  of  Norman  chancels  such  as  survive  at  Ampney  Crucis, 
Barnsley,  Coin  St.  Dennis,  Condicote,  Farmington,  Lower  Swell,  Postlip, 
Quenington,  Stanway,  and  Winson  do  otherwise  than  replace  round-headed 
lights  which  were  contemporary  with  the  original  masonry. 

COMPARATIVE  SKETCH-PLANS    OF    FOUR   NORMAN  CHURCHES 
(All  originally  having  chancels  of  the  Twin-Comparimsnt  type) 


NORM  Mr  •» 
LKTCn      = 

(i)  ELKSTONE. — Retains  original  vaultings  and  east  window,  north    and   south  doorways  to 
nave  (the  former  blocked). 

(2)  HAMPNETT. — Sanctuary  only  with  original  vaulting  and  east  window.    Norman  north  door- 

way to  nave  blocked,  the  south  a  Perpendicular  replacement. 

(3)  COLN  ST.  DENNIS. — Vaultings   disappeared,  also  original  east   window.    Norman  central 

tower  remains  in  situ,  also  north  and  south  doorways  to  nave. 

(4)  HAZLETON. — Division  between  choir  and  sanctuary,  as  well  as  vaultings  and  original  east 

window  disappeared.     Norman  south  doorway  remains  to  nave. 

1  During  a  recent  rebuilding  here,  no  traces  of  any  pre-existing  window  were  found. 

2  Possibly  this  is  a  replacement. 
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The  late  Norman  doorways  of  the  Cotswolds  are  notable  for  the  dignity 
and  richness  of  their  design,  while  the  number  of  carved  tympana  offers  a  fair 
representation  of  the  usual  subjects  :  "  Christ  in  Majesty,"  at  Little  Barrington, 
Elkstone,  and  Eastleach  Turville ;  "  The  Tree  of  Life,"  at  Lower  Swell  and 
Stratton ;  "  The  Harrowing  of  Hell,"  at  Quenington,  and  the  mythical 
"  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  "  above  the  south  doorway  of  the  same  church. 
Incorporated  with  new  masonry  at  Dowdeswell  is  a  tympanum  depicting 
the  seven-branch  candlestick  of  Zachariah ;  one  of  the  Sherborne  doorways 
(now  in  a  cottage)  has  incised  Maltese  crosses  ;  while  the  treatment  of  a 
Norman  lintel  at  Ampney  St.  Mary  is  said  to  be  without  counterpart  in  any 
English  church.  Of  plain  tympana  with  recessed  panels  there  are  numerous 
examples,  and  still  more  bear  conventional  diaperings,  such  as  the  "  star  " 
ornament,  the  "  fish-scale,"  the  "  honey-comb,"  and  most  popular  of  all, 
the  "  lozenge  "  (formed  by  the  intersection  of  incised  diagonal  lines),  which 
occurs  over  doorways  at  Farmington,  Saintbury  (two),  Southrop,  and  Winstone. 
Of  the  ornamental  mouldings,  the  chevron  is  the  most  profuse,  but  beak- 
heads — emblematic  of  demons,  eager  to  prey  upon  the  souls  of  those  who 
come  to  church  in  an  irreligious  frame  of  mind — are  found  over  doorways 
only  in  five  instances :  Burford,  Elkstone,  Quenington,  Sherborne  (in  the 
doorway  of  a  cottage),  and  Windrush.  Enriched  jamb-shafts  are  equally 
rare,  appearing  in  doorways  only  at  Condicote,  Eastleach  Turville,  Little 
Barrington,  Lower  Swell,  and  Saintbury.  Otherwise  the  late  Transitional 
Norman  doorways  of  the  Cotswolds  rank  among  the  very  finest  in  the  Shire, 
particularly  noticeable  being  those  of  Little  Barrington,  Coin  St.  Aldwyns, 
Elkstone,  Quenington,  Windrush  (wholly  beakheads),  and  Withington. 

Early  English  (thirteenth  century).  Work  of  this  period,  when  it 
does  appear,  is  good,  being  found  usually  in  the  chancel  rather  than  elsewhere 
about  the  church.  The  clergy  at  this  time  were  observing  with  some  rigour 
their  vows  of  ceHbacy,  and  in  other  ways  seemed  desirous  of  setting  up  a 
more  emphatic  distinction  between  the  priesthood  and  the  laity.  This  was 
reflected  in  the  general  lengthening,  rebuilding,  and  shutting-off  of  chancels, 
though  the  chief  reason  for  such  changes  must  no  doubt  be  sought  in  the 
growing  elaborations  of  ritual,  which  found  the  restricted  Norman  chancels 
too  cramped  for  their  accommodation.  Arresting  groups  of  lancet  windows, 
connected  by  external  arcading,  and  other  notable  Early  English  features, 
lend  considerable  beauty  to  the  chancels  of  a  number  of  the  smaller  churches, 
notably  those  of  Bibury,  Eastleach  Turville,  Edgeworth,  Shipton  Oliffe, 
Little  Rissington,  and  Wyck  Rissington. 

Decorated.  Save  for  the  usual  small  window  insertions  of  plain  char- 
acter, architecture  of  the  Decorated  Period  is  exceptionally  scarce  in  the 
Cotswold  district.  A  few  handsome  examples  do  occur,  notably  at  Eastleach 
Martin  and  Stow-on-the-Wold,  but  the  "  ball-flower  "  ornament,  so  character- 
istic of  Decorated  work,  and  in  many  districts  quite  overwhelmingly  profuse, 
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is  found  only  in  seven  Cotswold  churches :  Coberley  (low-side  window), 
Fairford  (on  tower),  Notgrove  (window),  Taynton  (window).  Temple  Guiting 
(piscina  and  window),  Wyck  Rissington  (piscina),  and  at  Withington  (on  a 
tomb  recess). 

Perpendicular.  Though  the  summit  of  Gothic  Architecture  is  by 
many  considered  to  have  been  both  gained  and  lost  in  the  Decorated  Style, 
the  final  effort,  that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Perpendicular,  was  of  all 
periods  the  most  truly  English,  having  blossomed  forth  for  the  first  time  in 
the  choir  of  Gloucester  Abbey,  and  being  quite  without  counterpart  in  Con- 
tinental design. 

The  beautiful  examples  of  Perpendicular  architecture  scattered  about 
the  Cotswolds  owe  their  inception  mainly  to  the  piety  and  wealth  of  the 
wool  merchants,  who  at  this  period  were  enjoying  the  very  height  of  their 
prosperity.  Wool-stapler  WiUiam  Grevil  bequeathed  a  hundred  marks 
towards  the  rebuilding  of  Chipping  Campden  church ;  John  Fortey  gave 
Northleach  its  clerestory  ;  John  Tame  transformed  Fairford,  a  noble  work 
which  was  continued  by  his  son.  Sir  Edmund,  who  likewise  rebuilt  Rendcombe 
and  gave  liberally  to  Barnsley.  It  is  this  period  which  saw  the  growth  of 
such  stately  piles  as  Burford,  Cirencester,  Lechlade,  and  Northleach,  besides 
the  enlargement  of  many  a  humbler  edifice,  as  for  instance,  Cranham,  where 
a  pair  of  shears,  represented  twice  upon  the  tower  buttress,  is  the  very 
cognizance  of  the  wool  merchants. 

True  to  the  character  of  the  surroundings,  the  Perpendicular  work,  like 
the  earlier  expressions  of  architecture  in  the  Cotswolds,  is  always  restrained, 
noticeably  lacking  that  exotic  richness — surely  a  less  sterling  form  of  beauty — 
which  predominates  in  certain  other  counties. 

Debased.  Under  Tudor  influence,  the  purity  of  the  earlier  Perpendicular 
Style  rapidly  declined  :  inspiration  had  departed,  and  the  result  was  reflected 
in  the  inanimate  stone.  Instead  of  arches  soaring  upwards  (as  at  Cirencester) 
drawing  with  them  the  feelings  of  the  spectator,  the  four-centred  depressed 
arch  (which  appears  in  such  stolid  unrelief  at  Winchcombe)  seems  to  typify 
an  insistence  upon  earthly  things.  Degeneration  became  strangely  rapid  : 
a  few  years  only,  and  there  was  a  long  farewell  to  architecture  as  a  living  art. 
Post-Reformation  construction,  with  its  pseudo-classic  atrocities  such  as 
ruined  the  Cotswold  churches  of  Hawling,  Sapperton,  and  Temple  Guiting, 
was  scarcely  less  to  be  deplored  than  the  sarcastically-termed  "  Churchwarden 
Gothic  "  which  we  pity  rather  than  blame  in  our  forefathers,  but  which 
unfortunately  crops  up  even  at  the  present  day.' 

Restorations.  Of  so-called  "  Restorations,"  it  is,  alas  !  a  sorrowful 
duty  to  speak.     Having  again  and  again  been  witness  to  the  devastation, 

I  As  late  as  the  year  1890  a  "  restoration  "  carried  out  at  Farmington  church  included  the 
insertion  of  an  unspeakably  debased  window,  copied  from  an  example  in  the  Board 
Room  of  Westbury-on- Severn  Workhouse  ! 
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it  is  difficult  to  suppress  a  bitter  indignation  and  to  exercise  restraint  in 
language, — though  the  Cotswolds  may  have  felt  the  iconoclastic  hand  of 
despoiler-disguised-as-architect  less  severely  than  have  many  other  districts. 
But  there  are  glaring  evidences  of  a  vandalism  which  destroyed  antiquities, 
no  matter  what  their  interest,  and  those  who  would  excuse  should  see  the 
splendid  Norman  chancel-arch  on  a  rubbish  heap  in  Stanway  churchyard, 
should  examine  the  Saxon  doorway  of  Edgeworth,  mutilated  for  a  heating 
apparatus,  should  view  the  well-nigh  blasphemous  ugliness  which  "  restora- 
tion "  has  given  in  place  of  what  was  beautiful  in,  say.  Coin  St.  Aldwyns 
church.  Upholders  of  this  type  of  "  restoration  "  might  also  view  their 
handiwork  in  the  chancels  of  Aldsworth,  Barnsley,  Baunton,  Burford,  North- 
leach,  Withington,  and  elsewhere ;  they  might  visit  Bisley,  Colesbourne, 
Cranham,  Miserden,  Quenington,  Great  Rissington,  Stratton,  Winstone,  and 
a  dozen  other  churches  mentioned  in  the  following  pages,  where  ignorance 
and  bad  taste  have  ruled  supreme.  If  excuse  can  stiU  be  offered,  upon  the 
plea  that  "  the  ancient  was  too  dilapidated — it  was  only  possible  to  renew," 
it  would  be  well  to  say  that  the  ancient  is  seldom  so  far  gone  that  it  cannot 
be  conserved,  and  the  better  part  of  restoration  was  ever  conservation.' 

Of  late  years  church  restoration  has  come  to  be  regarded  in  a  saner  light, 
but  even  now,  in  some  quarters,  there  is  stiU  the  tendency  to  scrape,  to  reface, 
to  destroy  in  order  to  rebuild,  and  to  expel  beautiful  old  features — such  as 
Communion  tables — in  favour  of  modern  substitutes,  which  in  the  majority 
of  instances  can  only  be  described  as  "  cheap  and  nasty." 

But,  all  things  considered,  we  must  be  thankful  that  so  much  of  beauty 
and  interest  in  our  churches  has  survived  the  iconoclastic  mania  of  the 
Puritans,  and  the  even  greater  talent  for  destruction  evinced  by  late  Victorian 
"  restorers."  "  We  may  regret  that  past  generations  have  tampered  with 
them ;  but  for  that  very  reason  we  should  hesitate  to  tamper  with  them 
ourselves,  or  to  replace  incongruous  work  of  the  past  by  imitative  work  of 
our  own.  Our  treatment  of  the  older  work,  where  it  positively  calls  for 
renewal,  should  be  tender,  conservative,  and  self-effacing."' 

Foundations.  The  foundation  or  rebuilding  of  churches  and  chapels 
was  from  the  first  influenced  by  a  wide  variety  of  considerations,  but  what 
is  known  of  Cotswold  churches  illustrates  fairly  well  the  most  usual  incentives  : 
(i)  Necessity,  (2)  Convenience,  (3)  in  Fulfilment  of  Vows,  (4)  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Soul,  and  (5)  as  a  Peace  Offering.  For  instance,  (i)  Winchcombe 
Parish  Church  was  commenced  about  1460,  the  old  building  (on  another  site) 
having  become  too  dilapidated  for  use  ;  (2)  Postlip  Chapel  was  in  the  twelfth 
century  founded  by  William  de  Solers,  because  his  tenants  dreaded  to  face 
the  perils  of  the  road  to  Winchcombe,  beset  at  that  time  by  cut-throats  and 

1  See  Chapter  XL 

2  "  The  Historic  Growth  of  the  English  Parish  Church  "  (Thompson). 
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robbers  ;  (3)  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  of  King  Henry  III.,  being 
threatened  with  "shipwreck  in  the  year  1242,  vowed  a  monastery  for  Cistercian 
monks  in  return  for  deliverance,  and  in  consequence  founded  the  once- 
celebrated  Hailes  Abbey ;  (4)  in  the  late  eleventh  century,  Richard  Fitzpons 
built  the  church  of  Eastleach  Martin,  giving  it  to  Malvern  Priory  "  ffor  the 
good  of  hys  soule  "  ;  while  as  late  as  1682,  Philip,  Lord  Wharton,  in  repara- 
tion for  the  acts  of  sacrilege  committed  by  him  in  Great  Barrington  church, 
handed  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  the  sum  of  fifty  guineas,  which  was  devoted 
to  the  renovation  of  St.  Edward's,  Stow-on-the-Wold. 

■v|.  Dedications.  Cotswold  church  dedications  conform  to  the  usual 
practice,  SS.  Mary  and  Peter  being  the  more  popular,  while  very  frequently 
are  found  the  names  of  SS.  Michael,  Andrew,  John  the  Baptist,  and  James. 
A  few  of  the  lesser  saints  are  also  represented,  as,  for  example,  St.  Eadburgh 
at  Broadway,  St.  Swithun  at  Quenington,  St.  Oswald  at  Compton  Abdale, 
and  at  Sapperton  St.  Kenelm,  the  Cotswold  "  Saint,"'  whose  shrine  was 
formerly  at  Winchcombe  Abbey. 
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Ground  Plan.  The  most  general  ground-plan  among  Cotswold  churches 
is  that  which  comprises  chancel,  nave  (with  or  without  aisle),  and  western 
tower,  the  latter  in  most  cases  of  Perpendicular  origin.  Complexity  of 
ground-plan,  due  mainly  to  the  fifteenth  century  multiplication  of  private 
and  guild  chapels,  is  well  illustrated  at  Cirencester  and  Burford,  while  the 
latter  is  remarkable  also  for  its  extreme  irregularity  of  orientation.  The 
survival  of  the  transeptal  (cruciform)  plan  with  central  tower  is  exceptionally 
rare,  there  being  but  seven  instances'*  in  the  area  covered  by  the  present 


1  See  page  42, 

2  Including  Stowell,  where  the  former  central  tower  has  since  disappeared. 


Fairford  and 


Burford  were  also  cruciform  prior  to  the  Perpendicular  reconstructions. 
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volume,  though  six  other  churches  display  a  cruciform  ground-plan  with 
towers  other  than  central. 

Towers.  Among  Norman  churches  it  appears  to  have  been  customary 
to  build  a  tower  between  the  nave  and  sanctuary,  the  basement  of  which 
constituted  a  small  choir ;  this  formation  is  known  as  the  "  three  compart- 
ment type,"  and  as  such  remains  at  Burford  and  Coin  St.  Dennis.  Elkstone 
and  Hampnett  are  the  other  surviving  examples  of  the  three-compartment 
type,  but  their  central  towers  have  been  replaced  by  Perpendicular  structures 
at  the  west  end  of  the  naves,  a  procedure  which  has  no  doubt  been  followed 
in  a  number  of  other  cases. 

Although  the  most  usual  emplacement  for  the  tower,  if  not  central,  is  at 
the  west  end,  examples  are  found  in  more  exceptional  positions :  over  south 
transepts  at  Coin  St.  Aldwyns,  Saintbury,  and  Stow-on- the- Wold,  and  above 
the  western  ends  of  north  aisles  at  Little  Barrington,  Bibury,  and  Little 
Rissington.  Spires  are  seldom  met  with  in  the  Cotswolds,  good  examples 
occurring  only  at  Bisley,  Burford,  Painswick,  Saintbury,  Sherborne,  Stroud 
and  Stanton,  while  smaller  and  truncated  examples  are  found  at  Aldsworth, 
Dowdeswell,  Notgrove,  and  Salperton.  It  is  known,  besides,  that  the  splendid 
towers  of  Cirencester  and  Northleach  were  originally  designed  to  carry  spires, 
the  building  of  which,  for  structural  or  other  reasons,  was  never  undertaken. 

Bells.'  Whatever  the  origin  of  the  tower,  its  use  in  mediaeval  times 
was  mainly  to  house  bells.  The  campanology  of  the  Cotswolds  makes  an 
interesting  study,  there  being  a  particularly  good  representation  of  mediaeval 
and  pre-Reformation  examples.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  are 
the  "  Eleanor  Bells,""  bearing  the  impressions  of  crowned  heads,  supposed  to 
represent  King  Edward  I.  and  Queen  Eleanor :  such  bells  appear  at  Upper 
Slaughter  and  Winstone,  formerly  also  at  Coberley.  Another  class  of  con- 
siderable interest  are  the  so-called  "  Gabriel  Bells,"^  found  at  Notgrove, 
Rendcombe,  and  Sevenhampton.  Additional  ancient  bells,  of  fourteenth 
century  to  early  sixteenth  century  date,  occur  at  Aldsworth  (three), 
Ampney  Crucis,  Brimpsfield,  Buckland  (sanctus),  Charlton  Abbots,  (?) 
Dowdeswell,  Duntisbourne  Rouse  (two),  Eastleach  Martin,  Farmington,* 
Hailes  (broken),  Pitchcombe,  Rendcombe  (two),  Sapperton,  Sevenhampton,* 
Sherborne,  Syde  (two).  Lower  Slaughter,'^  Snowshill,  Turkdean,  and  Win- 
stone  (two).  It  is  worth  noting  that  bells  bearing  invocations  to  Saints  in 
the  form  of  ora  pro  nobis  are  not,  so  far  as  evidence  shows,  of  greater 
antiquity  than  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Among   the   manufacturers   of  later   bells   are   represented   Bagley,^   of 

1  Particulars  of  bells  in  this  volume  differ  somewhat  from  those  given  by  Canon  EUacombe, 

certain  changes  having  taken  place  since  the  pubHcation  of  his  book  (i88i). 

2  See  under  Winstone. 

3  See  Rendcombe. 

4  All  by  Robert  Hendley,  of  Gloucester. 

5  A  peal  of  six  at  Saintbury,  and  four  at  Didbrook. 
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Chalcombe  (Oxon),  Corr'  of  Aldborne  (Wilts),  Keen  of  Woodstock,  Neale 
of  Burford,  and  with  greater  frequency  than  any,  Rudhall  of  Gloucester : 
nearly  five  thousand  bells  hailing  from  this  foundry  have  been  identified  in 
various  parts  of  England,  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  which  remain  in 
their  native  county.  It  has  been  noted  by  the  writer  that  over  fifty  per  cent, 
of  Cotswold  churches  contain  at  least  one  example  from  the  Rudhall  foundry, 
while  a  peal  of  twelve  hang  at  Cirencester,  ten  at  Painswick,  six  at  Great 
Barrington,  Bibury,  Chedworth,  Coin  St.  Aldwyns,  Great  Rissington, 
Wilier sley,  and  Winchcombe,  and  five  at  Aston  Blank,  Bisley,  Coin  St.  Dennis, 
Colesbourne,  Edgeworth,  North  Cerney,  and  Hatherop.  This  firm,  once 
renowned  throughout  the  kingdom,  appears  to  have  been  founded  at  Glou- 
cester by  Abraham  Rudhall,  the  earliest  dated  bell  (1684)  being  found  at 
Oddington  (Glos.).  Abraham,  who  died  in  1756,  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 
Abel,  whose  name  occurs  on  bells  dating  from  1734  to  1760.  On  the  death 
of  Abel  at  the  age  of  46,  the  business  was  continued  by  his  two  sons,  Thomas 
and  John.  Of  these,  Thomas  died  in  1783,  and  John  in  1835,'  when  the 
goodwill  was  bought  by  Messrs.  T.  Mears,  and  the  foundry  soon  transferred 
to  London. 

THE    CHURCH    EXTERIOR. 

"  None  but  a  fool  goes  into  church  without  first  inspecting  the  exterior," 
said  the  late  Professor  Freeman,  and  in  this  volume  the  descriptions  are 
always  commenced  with  a  review  of  the  external  features.  For  convenience, 
the  west  end  is  generally  taken  first,  the  examination  being  continued  round 
the  chancel  to  reach  the  most  usual  entrance  to  the  nave,  so  that  little  or 
no  ground  remains  to  be  covered  a  second  time. 

TowER.  At  the  west  end,  in  the  model  Cotswold  church — which 
exhibits  all  styles  of  architecture  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular — will  almost 
certainly  be  found  the  tower.  This,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  of  the  fifteenth 
century  or  earliest  sixteenth  century,  with  the  usual  gargoyles,  battlements, 
and  crocketted  pinnacles,  but  in  general  lacking  the  enrichments  which  are 
found  in  many  other  counties. 

On  the  eastern  tower  face  there  frequently  remains  the  weathering,^ 
like  a  giant  inverted  "  V,"  of  a  former,  perhaps  a  thirteenth  century  nave 
roof :  its  presence  might  be  expected  on  Norman  and  Early  English  towers, 
but  on  those  of  fifteenth  century  and  later  date  its  appearance  is  often  puzzling. 
To  explain,  when  the  western  tower  was  rebuilt,  this  work  usually  preceded 
any  alterations  to  the  pitch  of  the  nave  roof,  and  thus  the  old  gable,  perhaps 
already  condemned,  lingered  long  enough  to  leave  its  mark.     At  Cirencester, 

1  A  peal  of  six  at  Northleach. 

2  A  bell  of  this  date  hangs  at  Saintbury. 

3  The  central  tower  of  a  cruciform  church  is,  of  course,  much  more  instructive  in  this  respect. 
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where  the  nave  is  quite  a  century  later  than  the  tower,  this  line  of  masonry 
is  distinctly  visible  from  the  interior  of  the  church. 

North  Doorways.  The  usual,  and  consequently  the  most  important 
entrance  to  the  church  is  in  the  south,  except  where  the  main  or  only  approach 
from  the  village  is  on  the  north  side.  In  the  ancient  church  it  was  generally 
the  custom  to  provide  both  north  and  south  doorways,  the  more  seldom  used 
entrance  being  the  smaller,  and  of  less  elaborated  design.  Known  sometimes 
as  "  the  doorway  of  excommunication,"  the  object  of  this  entrance  was 
mainly  to  accommodate  the  various  rituals :  e.g.^  at  baptisms  and  funerals 
it  was  flung  wide  for  the  exit  of  evil  spirits,  when  exhorted  to  quit.  Its  usages 
at  length  becoming  obsolete,  the  extra  doorway  was  often  blocked  with 
masonry,  in  which  condition  it  frequently  remains  at  the  present  day. 

North  Wall.  "  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind."  The  north  side  of  the 
church,  being  as  a  rule  unseen  by  the  congregation,  was  open  to  neglect 
when  schemes  for  re-construction  were  afoot,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  it  has 
even  escaped  the  attention  of  "  restorers," — as  the  archaeologist  often  finds  to 
his  delight.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising,  on  this  side,  to  discover  many 
features  of  antiquity  and  interest,  which  have  long  since  disappeared  upon 
the  south,  but  where  the  north  doorway  is  the  usual  entrance,  the  converse, 
of  course,  is  true.  Fortunately,  the  prevailing  Cotswold  winds  blow  from  the 
south  and  west,  consequently  the  features  on  the  north  and  east,  while  being 
generally  more  ancient,  have  also  suffered  less  from  natural  weathering. 

Usually  on  the  north  side,  but  sometimes  on  the  south,  stands  a  turret  or  a 
buttress-like  projection  which  carried  a  newel  staircase  to  the  former  roodloft, 
incidentally  marking  an  external  division  between  nave  and  chancel.  Occa- 
sionally, as  at  Cowley,  Temple  Guiting,  Turkdean  and  elsewhere,  the  corres- 
ponding position  in  the  south  wall  is  occupied  by  a  window  (or  indications 
thereof)  placed  at  a  considerable  altitude  to  light  the  roodloft. 

Chancel.  In  the  pre-Reformation  church,  the  chancel  belonged  to  the 
priest,  or  sometimes  to  a  monastic  house  to  which  the  church  was  attached, 
while  care  of  the  nave  and  tower  was  entrusted  to  the  lay  parishioners,  who 
were  expected  to  provide  the  funds  for  proper  upkeep  and  renewal.  As  a 
rule  the  best  chancel  features  date  from  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
monasteries  had  attained  the  zenith  of  their  religious  zeal,  while  the  main 
fabric  of  transepts,  nave,  aisles  and  tower  usually  dates  from  the  late  fourteenth 
to  early  sixteenth  century,  when  trade  was  good,  and  pious  merchants  were 
not  loath  to  invest  part  of  their  wealth  in  erecting  chantry  chapels  and 
mausolea  for  themselves  and  ancestors,  and  in  beautifying  and  generally 
enlarging  the  sacred  buildings  which  were  in  part  entrusted  to  their  care. 

It  is  usual,  therefore,  if  the  western  part  of  the  chancel  masonry  be 
Norman,  to  find  indications  of  thirteenth  century  extension  eastward,  at 
which  period  the  earUer  walls  were  probably  raised,  and  covered  by  a 
high-pitched  roof.     Sometimes  on  the  north,  but  more  often  on  the  south 
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side,  will  be  found  a  doorway  for  the  priest,  in  the  majority  of  cases  long  since 
closed  by  masonry. 

Low-Side  Windows.  Quite  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  chancel, 
sometimes  in  the  north  but  usually  in  the  south  wall  (as  facing  towards  the 
village)  will  be  seen  a  single  diminutive  window,  in  all  probability  blocked 
with  masonry.  These  so-called  "  low-side  "  windows  have  stimulated  many 
an  ingenious  argument  among  antiquaries,  and  even  now  the  whole  manner 
of  their  usage  cannot  be  defined  with  absolute  certainty.  Popular  tradition, 
of  course,  designates  these  and  other  curious  openings  as  "  leper  windows," 
quite  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  lepers  were  strictly  isolated,  not  being  permitted 
to  come  within  the  precincts  of  any  churchyard.  The  Antiquary  (May,  1890) 
pubHshed  a  kind  of  conclave  on  the  low-side  window,  in  which  many  theories 
were  set  forth,  notably,  that  such  windows  were  provided  for  the  priest  to 
hear  confession  from  lepers,  or  from  persons  unreconciled  to  and  therefore 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  church ;  also  that  they  served  as  the  sole  means 
of  worldly  communication  for  a  recluse  who  dwelt  within.  These  and  other 
similar  suggestions  fail  to  stand  the  test  of  close  enquiry,  and  the  generally- 
accepted  explanation  is  that  which  has  been  so  admirably  expressed  by 
Dr.  Cox,  in  the  English  Parish  Church  :  "  These  openings  were  for  the  ringing 
of  the  sanctus  bell  at  the  solemn  periods  of  the  Mass  by  the  altar  clerk,  before 
sanctus  bell-cotes  on  the  nave  gable  came  into  use.  The  shutter  that  closed 
the  unglazed  aperture  would  be  opened  in  order  that  the  sound  of  the  hand- 
bell rung  thereat  might  warn  outsiders  of  the  Holy  Mysteries." 

Low-side  or  sacring  windows'  appear  originally  to  have  been  unglazed, 
and  are  found  to  be  rebated  internally  for  wooden  doors  or  shutters.  Some- 
times they  take  the  form  of  a  separate  window,  as  at  Salperton  ;  sometimes 
they  appear  as  a  continuation  downwards  of  a  normally-placed  window,  being 
defined  by  a  horizontal  transom,  as  at  Winson  ;  in  a  few  cases,  as  at  Bibury, 
there  is  no  division,  but  the  lower  portion  of  the  window  retains  indications  of 
a  grille,  instead  of  glazing.  When  the  main  portion  of  the  village,  or  the  site  of 
some  ancient  manor  house  is  situated  to  the  north  of  the  church,  the  low-side 
window  also  will  be  found  on  that  side,  whilfe  in  some  cases  there  are 
windows  in  both  walls,  as  at  Bibury  and  Winson.  Low-side  windows  in  the 
Cots  wolds  survive  at  Ampney  St.  Peter,  Bibury  (two),  Brought  on  Poggs, 
Burford,  Coberley,  Condicote,  Lower  Guiting,  Temple  Guiting,  Notgrove(?), 
Little  Rissington,  Salperton,  Southrop  (two).  Stow-on- the- Wold,  Lower  Swell, 
Upper  Swell,  and  Winson  (two).     {See  Plate  5.) 

Sanctus-Bellcotes.  While  low-side  windows  generally  date  from  the 
thirteenth,  or  the  early  fourteenth  century,  sanctus  bellcotes  were  erected 
from  that  time  onwards  until  the  Reformation.  Comparatively  few  of  these 
graceful  structures  remain    to    beautify   the  nave  east  gables  of  Cotswold 

I     Reference  to  the  "  sacring  bell "  appears  in  Shakespeare,  Henry  VIII. ^  iii.  2. 
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churches,  though  what  do  survive  are  usually  well  preserved,  and  shew  con- 
siderable individuality  of  design.  These  may  be  seen  at  Ampney  Crucis, 
Little  Barrington,  Buckland,  (?)  Coin  St.  Aldwyns,  Eastleach  Martin,  Hailes, 


SANCTUS   BFXLCOTES. 


AMPNEY  CRUCIS. 


STANTON. 


LITTLE  BARRINGTON. 


UPPER  SLAUGHTER. 


BUCKLAND. 


STOW-ON-THE-WOLD. 


Lechlade,  Notgrove,  Little  Rissington,  Upper  Slaughter,  Stanton,  and  Stow- 
on-the-Wold. 

Sundials.  South  walls,  especially  the  buttresses  and  blocks  of  dressed 
masonry  forming  window  jambs  and  doorways,  frequently  retain  traces  of 
ancient  incised  sundials  or  scratch-dials,  as  they  are  termed.  Occasionally 
a  sundial  stone  is  found  in  the  west  wall,  as  at  Turkdean,  or  in  such  a  position 
(one  is  behind  the  porch  entrance  at  Little  Rissington)  as  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  disturbances  of  re-building. 

The  radii  of  Saxon  sundials  are  few  in  number,  being  set  usually  within 
an  embossed  circle,  and  the  principal  "  tides  "  of  the  day  are  marked  by 
crosses.'  Dials  approximating  to  this  (Saxon)  form  are  found  at  Daglingworth, 
Coin  Rogers,  Lower  Swell  and  Saintbury.  At  Westwell,  a  Norman  tympanum 
is  curious  in  bearing  an  incised  dial  of  distinctly  Saxon  type.     While  Saxon 

I     See  the  Canons  of  Elfric,  under  Daglingworth. 
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sundials  are  usually  in  part  embossed,  and  set  out  for  the  recording  of  but 
a  few  specific  hours,  such  as  the  Mass  line  (9  a.m.),  the  noon  line,  and  the 
line  for  Vespers  at  two  or  three  o'clock,  Norman  and  later  dials  are  incised 
or  scratched,  and  frequently  indicate  all  hours,  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  The 
centre  of  the  dial  is  marked  by  a  hole  which  received  the  gnomon,  usually 
a  wooden  stick  which  projected  at  right  angles  to  the  wall,  though  occasionally 
this  took  the  form  of  a  metal  rod.  Sometimes  an  inexplicable  plurality  of 
scratch-dials  is  found,  as  at  Eastleach  Martin,  Hawling,  and  Stowell.  Most 
dials  are  of  pre-Perpendicular  date,  their  use  being  rendered  obsolete  by  the 
introduction  of  the  mechanical  clock. 

Votive  Crosses.  Frequently  seen  on  the  jambs  of  porch  entrances  and 
nave  doorways  are  the  small  scratched  crosses,  often  terminated  by  dots,  as 
if  in  imitation  of  the  consecration  crosses  found  on  stone  altar  mensce. 
These  marks,  in  no  way  to  be  confused  with  evidences  of  consecration,  are 
known  as  votive  crosses,  having  supposedly  been  made  by  devout  persons 
about  to  undertake  long  journeys  or  pilgrimages,  in  earnest  of  thank-offerings 
vowed  for  a  speedy  and  safe  return.  Occasionally  they  may  have  been  the 
work  merely  of  idlers  armed  with  pocket-knives,  for  their  number  in  certain 
cases  is  extraordinary,  as  witness  the  churches  of  Colesbourne,  Cowley, 
Hazleton,  Stowell,  Willersley,  and  Winstone.  Sometimes  these  crosses 
appear  in  unusual  positions,  when  by  the  ignorant  they  are  almost  invariably 
styled  "  consecration  crosses."  At  Cowley  one  is  found  above  a  lateral  porch 
window;  at  Stanway  several  occur  on  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  while  Upper 
Slaughter  possesses  votive  crosses  on  the  eastern  chancel  buttresses,  as  well 
as  internally,  upon  the  jambs  of  the  sedilia. 

Porch.  One  of  the  most  important  adjuncts  of  the  mediaeval  church 
was  the  porch.  This  was  designed  not  only  for  the  performance  of 
certain  religious  ceremonies — such  as  the  churching  of  women,  the  receiving 
of  penitents,  and  portions  also  of  the  baptism,  marriage,  and  funeral  services — 
but  also  for  secular  use,  many  business  dealings  being  transacted  in  the  porch, 
probably  with  a  view  to  making  them  more  binding.  Occasionally  the  porch 
is  provided  with  an  upper  chamber,  by  some  erroneously  termed  the  parvise, 
its  use  being  generally  as  a  muniment  room,  though  sometimes  it  formed 
the  dwelling  place  of  a  priest  or  church  guardian,  as  is  indicated  at  Northleach. 
In  other  cases  the  porch-room  undoubtedly  fulfilled  the  functions  of  a  small 
chapel,  and  in  post-Reformation  times  it  was  not  infrequently  put  to  use 
as  the  church  library  and  museum.  Rooms  above  porches  are  found  on  the 
Cotswolds  only  at  Burford  (two),  Cirencester,  Chipping  Campden,  Northleach, 
Stanton,  and  Winchcombe,  the  latter  within  living  memory  having  served 
as  a  Sunday  School,  while  that  at  Cirencester  is  to  this  day  the  recognised 
Town  Hall.     {See  Plate  2.) 

Porch  Niches.  In  the  western  Cotswolds  and  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood, the  interior  east  wall  of  the  porch  is  frequently  provided  with  a  plain 
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or  cusped  recess  or  niche,  the  exact  significance  of  which  is  open  to  some  doubt. 
These  niches,  which  have  been  ignored  by  such  archaeologists  who  have 
written  upon  the  individual  churches  of  the  Cotswolds,  sometimes  bear  traces 
of  former  iron  grilles,  as  if  to  guard  an  image,  while  others  have  rebates  for 
doors  or  shutters,  perhaps  to  protect  the  contents  by  night.  Certain  niches 
are  peculiarly  wide  and  shallow  (as  in  the  Ampney  churches),  and  it  seems 
probable  that  these  were  filled  by  carved  representations  of  the  Crucifixion, 
such  as  that  which  still  remains  in  position  at  Great  Rissington,  though  in 
this  particular  case  the  actual  niche  has  not  survived.     At  Coberley  a  small 
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(1)  LATCH,  COLN  ST.  ALDWYNS. 

(2)  CLOSING  RING,  NORTH  CERNEY. 


(3)  HINGE  AT  HAILES. 

(4)  ON  THE  JESUS   CHAPEL,  CIRENCESTER. 


carved  panel  of  the  Rood  is  preserved  in  the  chancel,  and  this  probably 
originated  as  a  porch  carving,  though  the  niche  has  disappeared.  {See  Plate  8.) 
The  porch  niche  forms  quite  a  distinctive  Cotswold  feature,  local 
examples  including  those  of  Aldsworth,  Ampney  Crucis,  Ampney  St.  Mary, 
i\.mpney  St.  Peter,  Barnsley,  Little  Barrington,  Baunton,  Bibury,  Eastleach 
Martin,  Eastleach  Turville,  Hazleton,  Notgrove,  Salperton,  Westwell,  Winson, 
with  carvings  suggestive  of  former  niches  at  Coberley  and  Great  Rissington. 
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Stoups.  Stoups  for  holy  water,  in  porches  or  immediately  within 
principal  doorways,  seem  rarely  to  have  survived  the  destructive  ingenuity 
of  Puritans  and  later  desecrators.  Porch  stoups  are  found,  usually  in  a 
fragmentary  condition,  at  Aldsworth,  Ampney  St.  Peter,  Dowdeswell,  Seven- 
hampton  and  Stanton.  Buckland  and  Sevenhampton  have  stoups  immedi- 
ately within  their  nave  doorways,  and  at  Burford  there  is  an  unusual  external 
stoup  beside  the  priests'  entrance  in  the  chancel.  At  Hazleton  a  rough 
form  of  stoup  appears  in  the  top  of  a  table-tomb,  lying  in  the  churchyard. 

Timber  and  Ironwork.  The  actual  timber  in  porch  or  interior  doors 
often  merits  attention,  not  only  on  account  of  its  age  and  workmanship, 
but  for  the  occasional  beautiful  examples  of  pre-Reformation  ironwork,  both 
in  the  form  of  hinges,  as  at  Aldsworth  and  Burford,  and  in  latches  and  closing- 
rings'  such  as  figure  on  the  doors  of  Baunton,  Coin  St.  Aldwyns,  North  Cerney, 
Rendcombe,  Syde  and  elsewhere.  Huge  timber  locks  of  ancient  date  are 
often  found,  and  the  keys  themselves  may  merit  attention,  handsome  ancient 
specimens  occasionally  surviving  even  where  the  church  itself  has  been  com- 
pletely modernised,  as  at  Hatherop. 

THE    CHURCH    INTERIOR. 

Wall  Paintings.'  Mediaevally,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
the  interior  of  the  church  did  not  present  the  forbidding,  often  barn-like, 
aspect  which  survives  to-day,  by  grace  of  nineteenth-century  "  restorer  " 
and  his  equally  destructive  forerunners.  The  walls  of  nave,  aisles,  transepts, 
and  chancel,  instead  of  affording  expanses  of  unlovely  masonry — not  infre- 
quently accentuated  in  hideousness  by  a  re-pointing  with  very  dark  cement — 
were  smoothly  plastered,  and  while  in  places  limewashed,  were  more  usually 
decorated  with  multitudinous  designs  in  brilliant  paint.  Conventional 
diaperings  and  scrollwork,  heraldic  devices,  incidents  in  the  lives  of  saints 
and  martyrs.  Biblical  history,  apocryphal  and  legendary  happenings,  even 
figures  from  the  heathen  mythology,^  all  at  different  periods  were  represented, 
and  are  found  in  layers,  as  each  successive  century  washed  out  the  efforts 
of  its  predecessor  and  began  the  work  afresh.  The  art  of  wall-painting  was 
not  unknown  to  the  Saxons,  but  the  earliest  authenticated  examples  may  be 

1  Popularly  miscalled     "  sanctuary    rings,"    whereat  if  "  offenders  dyd  come  and  knocke, 

straightwaie  they  were  letten  in,  at  any  time  of  the  nyght."  In  mediaeval  times 
the  churchyard  itself  constituted  fuU  sanctuary  for  forty  days,  and  except  in  the 
case  of  a  very  few  life  sanctuaries  {e.g.  Durham  and  Westminster),  such  rings  possessed 
absolutely  no  significance  in  reference  to  seeking  sanctuary. 

2  Sometimes  caWtd  fresco  secco,  or  dry  fresco.        The  term  fresco  is  usually  understood  to 

apply  only  to  the  staining  of  plaster  while  wet,  of  which  process  not  a  single  ancient 
example  is  known  to  remain  in  any  EngHsh  church. 

3  Reference  to  a  newly-painted  figure  of  Saturn  appears  in  the  Parish  Register  of  Elkstone, 

under  the  year  1687. 
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said  to  date  from  the  Norman  period,  though  these  are  extremely  rare.  The 
walls  of  Stowell  church  exhibit  some  remarkable  Norman  paintings,  but 
others  date  more  often  from  the  fourteenth  to  early  sixteenth  centuries,  when 
a  lurid  picture  of  the  Doom  generally  appeared  above  the  chancel  arch,  and 
luck-bringing  St.  Christopher'  occupied  the  wall  opposite  the  main  entrance 
to  the  nave.  In  short,  a  blaze  of  colour  not  only  covered  the  walls  but  also 
the  columns,  arches  and  arcades,  the  window  tracery,  the  roofs,  the  font, 
the  pulpit,  the  rood  screen  and  loft,  the  sediHa,  the  piscina,  the  sacred  effigies 
and  reredoses,  even  the  sepulchral  monuments.  So  it  was  until  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  when  wall-paintings  were  ordered  to  be  obliterated  by  white- 
wash, and  black-letter  texts  with  ornamental  borders  substituted.  These, 
in  turn,  were  largely  defaced  during  the  succeeding  reign,^'  while  Puritan  and 
later  custom  was  to  whitewash  the  whole  church,  including  pulpit,  font, 
and  other  details. 

Of  wall-paintings,  there  are  copious  if  fragmentary  remains  scattered 
about  the  Cotswolds,  notably  at  Ampney  Crucis,  Ampney  St.  Mary,  Baunton, 
Burford,  Cirencester,  Fairford,  Hailes  and  Stowell.  At  Northleach  the 
denuded  masonry  above  the  southern  entrance  bears  the  stains  of  a  once 
popular,  but  rarely  surviving,  subject  for  illustration,  the  legendary  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.^ 

Consecration  Crosses.  Included  in  the  colour  scheme  of  the  walls  was 
the  Consecration  Cross,  of  which  there  were  twelve  (usually  painted)  inside, 
and  twelve  (usually  carved)  outside  the  church.  By  order  of  the  Pontificals, 
these  were  to  be  placed  at  such  a  height  and  in  such  a  position  that  the  chrism 
with  which  they  were  anointed  by  the  bishop  might  not  readily  be  con- 
taminated by  passers-by.  A  Pontifical  of  the  year  1595,  illustrating  the 
ceremony  of  consecration,  depicts  the  bishop  "  mounted  on  a  moveable  stage 
of  six  steps  high,  the  rubric  requiring  that  the  said  crosses  shall  be  ten  palms 
(seven  feet  six  inches)  above  the  floor,"  but  in  practice  no  very  great  accuracy 
of  measurement  appears  to  have  been  observed.  Crosses  within  the  church 
were  usually  painted,  but  when  sculptured,  either  internally  or  externally, 
the  work  was  done  with  considerable  care,  the  incision  not  infrequently 
forming  the  matrix  for  a  fixed  or  moveable  metal  cross.  The  survival  of 
consecration  crosses,  other  than  the  smaU  and  often  rudely-fashioned 
examples  common  to  stone  altar  mensce,  is  exceedingly  rare.  Externally  the 
denuding  effects  of  wind  and  weather  are  in  part  responsible  for  their  dis- 
appearance, while  within  the  church  the  addition  of  plaster  layers,  lime 
and  colour-wash,  later  paintings,  the  vengeful  hate  of  Puritans  and  the  all- 

1  An  excellently-preserved  example  remains  at  Baunton. 

2  Under  the  year  1555,  the  Parish  Accounts  of  St.  Mary's,  Devizes,  give  :    "  Item.     Paid 

for  defacing  the  Scriptures  on  the  walls,  i]s.  iiijJ." 

3  This  appears  also  in  glass  at  Fairford,  and  on  a  Norman  tympanum  at  Quenington. 
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destroying  ignorance  of  plaster-stripping  "  restorers,"  all  these  rendered  the 
chances  of  survival  exceedingly  remote. 

In  the  Cotswold  area  covered  by  the  present  volume,  the  only  exterior 
consecration  cross  noted  by  the  author  was  at  Bisley,  a  somewhat  small  and 
low-placed  example,  but  yet  in  all  probability  a  genuine  mark  of  consecration.* 


lockplate  with  early 
(arabic)  numerals, 
1417.     RENDCOMBE. 


CONSECRATION    CROSS 

AND   I.H.S., 

BISLEY. 


AMPNEY    ST.    PETER. 


SAXON 

CARVING, 

SAINTBURY. 


Painted  consecration  crosses  of  the  usual  geometric  form,  and  red  in  colour, 
are  found  on  the  interior  walls  of  the  churches  of  Fairford  (three),  Upper 
Swell  and  Turkdean,  while  at  Yanworth  a  carefully  incised  cross  is  almost 
hidden  by  a  modern  rood  screen.    {See  Plate  10.) 

Glass.  The  interior  colour  scheme  of  the  mediaeval  church  was  insepar- 
ably dependent  upon  the  glazing  of  the  windows.  Just  as  brilliant-coloured 
glass  often  makes  too  harsh  a  contrast  with  the  drab  and  dreary  vistas  of 
our  present-day  church  walls,  so  the  exotic  profusion  of  the  ancient  mural 
decorations  might  have  appeared  obtrusively  gaudy,  had  they  not  been 
neutralised  by  the  richer  and  more  vivid  colouring  of  stained  glass.  Indeed, 
where  old  glass  survives  in  any  bulk,  it  is  necessary,  in  imagination,  to  re-clothe 
the  plaster-denuded  surroundings  with  their  former  colour,  in  order  to  gain 
an  approximate  appreciation  of  the  original  effect.  The  same  principle 
applies  also  to  the  wall-paintings,  these  often  being  rendered  disproportionately 
crude  by  the  colourless  glass  since  placed  in  the  adjacent  windows. 

There  are  considerable  relics  of  the  pre-Reformation  glaziers'  art  in  the 
Cotswolds,  a  great  number  of  churches  possessing  at  least  a  few  fragments, 
usually  of  fifteenth  or  early  sixteenth  century  date.  Certain  more  or  less  note- 
worthy windows  are  found  at  Buckland,  Chipping  Campden,  Hailes,  North 
Cerney,  Saintbury,  Rendcombe,  Temple  Guiting,  Westwell  and  Willersley, 
while  those  of  Cirencester  are  famous,  and  of  course  the  Fairford  glass  is  of 
world-wide  repute.    Bibury  can  boast  a  fragment  of  thirteenth-century  glazing. 


Votive  crosses  have  been  dealt  with  above. 
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Edgeworth,  Notgrove  and  Wyck  Rissington  remarkable  relics  of  some  decades 
later.  In  the  latter  church  is  an  example  of  that  interesting  mediaeval  custom, 
to  depict  the  Crucifixion  with  a  cross  of  green,  thought  to  be  in  reference 
to  the  text :  "  For  if  they  do  these  things  in  a  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done 
in  the  dry  ?  "  A  panel  of  modern  glass,  by  Kemp,  at  Cirencester,  reproduces 
the  same  peculiarity. 

Encaustic  Tiles.  A  further  source  of  colour  was  in  the  floor,  which  not 
infrequently  was  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  the  different  tints  of  which  were 
dependent  on  the  ingenious  idea  of  using  different  coloured  clays  to  form 
the  design.  These  tiles  were  made  singly  or  in  sets,  four  or  more  together 
forming  a  complete  design,  and  appear  in  great  variety,  though  their  survival 
in  the  Cotswolds  is  extremely  rare.'  The  few  remaining  examples,  mostly  of 
fourteenth  century  or  fifteenth  century  date,  are  found  at  Broadway,  Buckland, 
Hailes,  Stanton,  Whittington,  and  Winchcombe  (from  the  abbey). 

Fonts.  As  a  general  rule,  placed  thus  to  comply  with  the  ritual  by 
which  persons  are  received  into  the  church  through  baptism,  the  first  object 
to  be  met  on  entering  the  church  is  the  font. 

The  Cotswolds  are  fortunate  in  possessing  a  considerable  number  of 
Norman  and  Perpendicular  fonts,  with  a  fair  percentage  of  Early  English, 
but  very  few  Decorated.  The  Norman  fonts,  cylindrical  or  truncated-conical 
in  shape,  are  often  plain,  but  the  district  is  by  no  means  lacking  in  distinctive 
examples  of  more  or  less  beautiful  enrichment,  namely,  those  of  Ampney 
St.  Mary,  Cowley,  Chedworth,  Baunton,  Bisley,  Duntisbourne  Abbots,  Farm- 
cote,  Notgrove,  Rendcombe,  Southrop,  Westwell  and  Yanworth. 

There  are  several  tub-shaped  Early  English  fonts,  approximating 
perhaps  more  to  the  Norman  Transitional  (as  at  Clapton),  while  plain  octagons 
are  found  at  Hailes,  Whittington  and  elsewhere,  but  enriched  examples  of 
any  beauty  or  interest  appear  only  at  Bibury,  Chipping  Campden,  Duntis- 
bourne Rouse,  Hazleton  (plain  panelling),  and  Weston-sub-Edge. 

Of  Decorated  fonts,  there  is  only  one  noteworthy  example,  namely 
that  at  Burford. 

The  typical  Perpendicular  font  of  the  Cotswolds  is  not  particularly 
interesting.  In  shape  it  is  octagonal,  with  facets  somewhat  severely  panelled 
in  quatrefoils,  enriched  with  roses  or  the  usual  angular  foliations  of  the  period. 
Certain  examples,  however,  show  a  refreshing  originality  in  design  and  treat- 
ment, notably  those  at  Brimpsfield,  Northleach,  Saintbury,  Syde,  Upper 
Slaughter  and  Taynton. 

A  fair  post-Reformation  font  is  found  at  Stow-on- the- Wold,  and  dated 
examples  occur  at  Painswick  (1661)  and  Winchcombe  (1634).  Cirencester 
and  Temple  Guiting  possess  additional  fonts,  typical  of  the  early  eighteenth 


I     A   Set   found  at   Hailes  was   sixteen  to  the  design,   and  is  known  as  the  Chertsey 
Masters' work.     (c.  1280). 
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century,  while  at  Chipping  Campden  there  is  a  very  handsome  copy  of  an 
ancient  specimen  at  Oxford. 

Font  Covers.  In  some  instances  the  surfaces  of  ancient  fonts  have 
been  so  vigorously  treated  by  "  restorers  "  that  the  only  evidences  of  antiquity 
lie  in  the  traces  of  early  cover-fastenings,  in  the  form  of  iron  staples  embedded 
in  the  rim,  of  plug-holes  for  such  staples  (often  filled  with  later  stone),  or 
jagged  gaps  in  the  rim,  where  staples  and  stonework  have  been  bodily  torn 
away.  In  most  cases  the  rim  will  have  been  repaired,  and  a  careful  observa- 
tion may  be  required  to  detect  the  joints. 

The  custom  of  securing  fonts  by  covers  dates  from  a  very  remote  period, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  thirteenth  century  that  font-covers  were  secured  by 
lock  and  key,  as  a  precaution  against  the  pilfering  of  consecrated  water  for 
purposes  of  witchcraft.  An  injunction  to  this  effect,  first  issued  from  the 
See  of  Durham,  was  in  1236  confirmed  and  re-stated  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  with  a  proviso  that  the  water  in  the  font  should  be  renewed  at 
least  once  a  week.  With  the  introduction  of  the  first  English  Prayer  Book 
the  new  rubric  required  that  such  sanitary  procedure  need  be  observed  but 
once  a  month. 

The  prevailing  notion  that  font-covers  ceased  to  exist  after  the  Reforma- 
tion is  altogether  wrong :  indeed,  it  was  directed  that  every  font  should 
have  "  a  decent  cover,"  so  long  as  it  was  secured  by  neither  hinge  nor  lock. 
There  are  no  covers  of  any  note  in  the  Cotswolds,  though  a  few  plain  examples 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  remain,  the  best  being,  perhaps, 
the  one  at  Westwell. 

During  the  Commonwealth,  the  use  of  fonts  was  forbidden,  and  many 
ancient  examples  were  at  that  time  ousted  from  the  church.  For  baptisms, 
a  small  bowl  or  basin  was  provided,  usually  of  pewter,  and  although  this 
custom  nominally  terminated  with  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  in  1662, 
it  lingered  in  certain  districts  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Very 
few  christening  bowls  survive,  but  a  somewhat  rare  example  in  silver,  and 
of  date  1690,  remains  among  the  Dowdeswell  plate. 

Seats  and  Benches.  The  early  mediaeval  church  contained  no  general 
system  of  seating  such  as  is  customary  at  the  present  day.  Prior  to  the 
fifteenth  century  the  nave  was  often  destitute  of  seats,  save  for  the  low  stone 
benches  which  clustered  around  the  bases  of  pillars,  and  against  the  walls. 
Such  seats  provided  accommodation  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  thus,  it 
is  suggested,  originated  the  proverb,  "  the  weakest  must  go  to  the  wall." 
The  survival  of  stone  benches,  other  than  in  the  porch,  is  extremely  rare, 
though  examples  are  found  in  the  chancel  at  Wyck  Rissington,  while  others 
may  be  hidden  by  the  later  wooden  benching  at  Buckland. 

Pre-Reformation  wooden  benches  with  carved  ends  of  varying  richness 
appear  at  Broadway,  Buckland,  Edgeworth,  Saintbury,  Sapperton,  and 
Stanton,  while  later  box-pews  are  seen  at  Hailes  and  Syde. 
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Pulpits.  In  the  ancient  church,  when  Mass  was  practically  the  only 
service  attended  by  the  laity,  little  heed  was  paid  to  preaching,  and  the  very 
occasional  sermon  was  generally  delivered  from  the  chancel  steps.  Mediaeval 
pulpits,  where  they  existed,  were  in  the  majority  of  cases  extremely  cramped, 
and  for  this  reason  have  often  suffered  destruction  at  the  hands  of  succeeding 
generations  of  church  restorers.  But  when  the  old  reHgion  died  in  England, 
the  relative  significances  of  altar  and  pulpit  became  reversed :  the  sermon 
was  deemed  to  be  of  paramount  importance,  and  to  make  certain  that  this 
should  not  lack  impressiveness,  in  the  year  1603  it  was  ordered  that  everv 
church  and  chapel  should  be  provided  with  a  "  comely  and  decent  pulpit." 
Hence  the  number  of  Jacobean  examples  which,  in  many  cases,  remain 
extant  to-day.  At  Brimpsfield  the  pulpit  is  unusual  in  having  been  installed 
under  the  Commonwealth  (dated  1658). 

Numerous  pulpits  of  the  late  fourteenth  to  early  sixteenth  century  are 
found  in  the  Cotswolds,  namely,  those  in  wood  at  Broadway,  Burford, 
Didbrook  and  Stanton,  and  in  stone  at  Ampney  Crucis,  Chedworth,  Ciren- 
cester, Colesbourne,  Coin  Rogers,  Cowley,  Elkstone,  Naunton,  North  Cerney, 
Northleach,  Pitchcombe  (a  fragment),  and  possibly  also  at  Turkdean  and 
Winson,  where  the  absolutely  modern  appearance  may  be  due  to  the  misplaced 
energies  of  "  restorers." 

Lecterns.  Ancient  lecterns  are  extremely  scarce,  but  Chipping 
Campden  possesses  a  handsome  example  in  brass  (dated  161 8),  and  the 
Didbrook  wooden  lectern  appears  to  have  originated  as  a  mediaeval  pulpit 
of  truly  miniature  proportions. 

Aisle.  The  construction  of  aisles  came  about,  not  so  much  for  the 
accommodation  of  an  increasing  congregation,  as  to  afford  additional  space 
for  chantry  chapels,  whose  small  altars — dedicated  to  one  of  an  amazing 
variety  of  saints — clustered  about  their  eastern  extremities.  Such  altars 
have  in  almost  every  case  disappeared,  but  frequently  some  indication  remains 
in  an  image  bracket,  a  piscina,  an  almery,  or  even  a  low-side  window,  as  at 
Stow-on- the- Wold  and  Coberley.  At  Northleach  there  are  traces  of  a  once 
magnificent  stone  reredos  in  the  south  aisle,  and  in  many  another  church 
plug-holes  and  other  fittings  for  former  rood  or  parclose  screens  are  found 
on  the  eastern  columns  and  responds  of  aisle  arcades. 

Above  the  succession  of  arches,  or  arcades  as  they  are  called,  and  visible 
from  within  the  aisle,  there  will  sometimes  be  an  early  corbel  table,  proving 
the  aisle  to  have  been  built  against  what  was  originally  an  outer  wall.  At 
Bibury  certain  Saxon  characteristics  appear  above  a  late  Norman  aisle 
arcade,  and  at  Farmington  there  is  a  Norman  corbel  table  surmounting  later 
Norman  arches,  in  both  cases  showing  the  original  nave  walls  to  have  been 
pierced  with  arches,  and  not  pulled  down,  as  was  generally  the  way  when 
aisles  were  added.  At  Stow-on- the- Wold,  courses  of  corbels  indicate  the 
original  low  roof-level  of  the  aisles,  and  at  Little  Barrington  lines  of  weather- 
moulding  bear  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 
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I     CHEDWORTH. 
3     NORTHLEACH. 


2     NORTH  CERNEY. 
4    CIRENCESTER. 
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Transepts.  As  with  aisles,  transepts  were  thrown  out  mainly  with  a 
view  to  providing  additional  altar  space.  Here  a  piscina  or  an  almery  usually 
remains,  and  sometimes — as  at  Burford — there  are  indications  of  a  former 
reredos,  or  possibly  an  image  niche. 

Squints.  The  wall  nearest  the  chancel  arch  is  sometimes  pierced  by 
an  obHque  opening  known  as  a  squint',  by  which  the  congregation  in  a  tran- 
sept, aisle,  or  chantry  chapel  were  enabled  to  view  the  Elevation  of  the  Host 
at  the  high,  or  chancel,  altar.  Occasionally  the  opening  extended  downwards 
to  ground  level,  when  it  is  known  as  a  "  passage  squint,"  examples  of  which 
occur  at  Colesbourne  (?),  North  Cerney,  Sevenhampton,  and  Stanton.  Simple 
squints  are  found  in  the  following  Cotswold  churches  :  Brimpsfield,  Broughton 
Poggs,  Burford,  Cirencester,  Colesbourne  (one  in  the  pulpit).  Little  Barrington 
(indications),  North  Cerney,  Northleach  (double),  Painswick  (double),  Stanton, 
Southrop  (from  the  roodloft),  Taynton  and  Yanworth. 

Rood  and  Roodscreen.  In  the  pre-Reformation  church  the  chancel 
was  partitioned  from  the  nave  by  an  openwork  screen,  known  as  the  rood- 
screen,  on  top  of  which — or  sometimes  affixed  to  a  separate  beam — was  the 
great  Rood',  or  painted  effigy  of  Christ  Crucified,  attended  on  either  side  by 
the  smaller  effigies  of  SS.  Mary  and  John.  One  of  the  most  popular  forms 
of  church  enrichment  during  the  Perpendicular  period  was  the  erection  of 
beautifully-carved  wooden  rood-screens,  not  only  spanning  the  chancel  arch 
but  also  the  ends  of  the  aisles,  when  these  continued  eastward  in  the  form 
of  chancel  chapels.  So  important  a  feature  did  the  rood-screen  become, 
that  in  the  typical  Perpendicular  church  there  was  no  chancel  arch,  neither 
was  there  any  other  structural  feature  determining  the  eastern  limits  of  the 
nave  and  aisles,  save  only  the  rood-screen,  which  crossed  the  church  from 
wall  to  wall.  This  characteristic  arrangement  is  less  common  in  the  Cotswolds 
than  elsewhere,  but  may  still  be  seen  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  churches 
of  Rendcombe  and  Winchcombe. 

The  origin  of  the  rood-screen  may  be  sought  in  the  veil  or  curtain  which, 
in  Saxon  times,  shielded  the  inner  sanctuary  from  the  vulgar  gaze,  audits 
use  was  continued  even  in  the  post-Reformation  church,  though  naturally 
without  the  rood  figures,  all  of  which  were  systematically  destroyed.  Jacobean 
screens  are  found  occasionally,  but  the  average  survivals  date  from  the 
fifteenth  or  early  sixteenth  century.  The  Cotswold  rood-screens,  very  few 
of  which  remain,  are  handsomely  but  not  excessively  carved,  and  in  no  way 
can  they  compare  with  the  exuberant  richness  of  screens  found  in  many  other 
districts."  The  few  surviving  examples,  subjected  to  more  or  less  severe 
restoration  and  in  several  instances  coated  with  totally  superfluous  paint, 
are  found  at  Baunton  (re-erected  behind  the  altar),  Cirencester,  Fairford, 

1  From  Anglo-Saxon  rode,  a  cross. 

2  Notably  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
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Hailes,  Rendcombe,  and  Winchcombe.  Ampney  St.  Mary  is  remarkable  for 
a  low  stone  screen  inside  the  chancel ;  in  numerous  cases  a  faint  reminder  of 
the  former  rood-screen  fitting  is  to  be  found  in  plug  holes,  and  general  mutila- 
tion to  the  jambs  of  the  chancel  arch. 

Rood-loft.  In  the  fourteenth  century  came  the  introduction  of  the 
rood-loft,  a  kind  of  narrow  gallery  which  surmounted  the  screen,  and  was 
approached  by  a  stairway  carried  up  in  an  external  turret,  or  in  the  thickness 
of  the  aisle  or  nave  wall.  The  great  era  of  rood-loft  construction  was  the 
later  Perpendicular  period,  consequently  it  is  this  type  of  architecture  which 
usually  appears  in  the  doorways  and  other  masonry  adjuncts.     {See  Plate  5.) 

Of  recent  years  expert  opinion  has  repudiated  the  former  theory  that  the 
rood-loft  served  primarily  as  a  platform  from  which  the  Gospel  and  Epistle 
were  read  at  Mass.  It  is  argued  that  the  approach  to  the  rood-loft  is  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  steep  and  narrow,  so  that  it  could  hardly  have  been 
designed  for  the  constant  passage  of  a  fully-vested  priest.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  rood-loft  was  used  mainly  as  an  organ  and  music  gallery,  and  as  a 
convenience  for  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  clean  and  garnish  the  rood  figures, 
to  light  the  candles  which  burnt  before  them  in  times  of  festival,  and  to 
tend  the  lamp  which  always  flamed  at  the  foot  of  the  Rood — a  light  which 
came  second  in  importance  only  to  the  Sacrament  lamp.  Sometimes  the 
rood-loft  was  provided  with  a  small  altar,  at  which  occasional  Masses  could 
be  sung  beneath  the  very  foot  of  the  Rood :  indications  of  such  altars  are 
suggested  by  the  rood-loft  almeries  at  Buckland  and  Southrop,  the  latter 
combined  with  a  squint  through  the  east  wall  of  the  nave,  permitting  a  view 
from  the  loft  to  the  chancel  altar. 

While  screens  were  usually  spared,  the  demolition  of  all  rood-lofts  was 
decreed  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  though  in  a  few  cases  they  escaped  destruction, 
only  alas  !  to  meet  their  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  earlier  church  "  restorers," 
as  happened  at  Weston-sub-Edge  in  1835.  A  modern  rood-loft  may  be  seen 
at  Edgeworth,  and  although  this  lends  interest  to  the  church,  no  general 
revival  of  rood-lofts  is  to  be  desired,  for  they  cut  across  the  chancel  arch, 
and  thus  would  hide  what  is  often  the  only  interest  and  beauty  in  a  village 
church. 

Chancel.  Just  as  funds  for  the  proper  cleaning  and  repair  of  the  nave 
were  drawn  from  the  parishioners,  so  the  upkeep  of  the  chancel  fell  upon 
the  rector,  or  the  monastic  estabHshment  to  which  the  church  was  attached. 
Consequently  the  fifteenth  century  reHgious  revivals  among  the  laity  were 
reflected  in  the  construction  of  many  a  beautiful  nave  and  tower,  while  the 
thirteenth  century — an  age  when  the  monasteries  may  be  more  justly  credited 
with  some  degree  of  religious  zeal — witnessed  a  general  extending  and  re- 
building of  the  chancel  and  chancel  chapels. 

As  a  rule,  in  the  early  and  mediaeval  parish  church,  no  distinction  was 
made  between  the  ground-levels  of  nave  and  chancel,   though  the  actual 
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altar,  and  in  certain  cases  the  sanctuary,  was  raised  upon  shallow  steps. 
Alone  among  the  Cotswold  churches,  those  of  Clapton,  Edgeworth  and  West- 
well  retain  this  original  arrangement,  for  nineteenth  century  "  restoration," 
influenced  by  what  is  known  as  the  Oxford  Movement,  in  every  other  case 
introduced  the  ritualistic  series  of  ascending  levels,  the  choir  being  raised 
above  the  nave,  the  sanctuary  above  the  choir,  and  the  altar  space  above 
the  sanctuary.  At  Dowdeswell  and  Quenington  the  sanctuaries  are  quite 
disproportionately  higher  than  the  naves,  but  at  the  disused  church  of  Shipton 
Oliffe  the  chancel  is  perhaps  unique  in  being  several  inches  lower  than  the 
nave,  both  originally  having  shared  the  same  level,  but  the  nave  gradually 
growing  higher  on  account  of  the  numerous  interments  underneath. 

The  western  part  of  the  chancel,  that  portion  which  is  known  as  the 
choir,  is  interesting  for  what  internal  evidences  remain  of  low-side  windows 
or  priests'  doorway.  Pre-Reformation  choir  stalls,  with  carved  misericorde 
seats,  are  fairly  common  in  certain  districts,  but  such  survival  in  the  Cotswolds 
is  particularly  rare.  At  Bibury  a  single  stall  (lacking  its  carved  portion) 
remains,  while  others  in  a  better  state  of  preservation  are  found  at  Duntisbourne 
Rouse  and  Fairford. 

SANCTUARY. 

Altar,  or  Sanctuary  Rails.  Shutting  off  the  actual  sanctuary  from 
the  chancel  are  the  altar,  or  sanctuary  rails.  The  necessity  for  such  protec- 
tion was  felt  when  rood-screens,  or  at  least  the  doors  thereof,  had  been 
demolished,  and  the  most  sacred  portion  of  the  church  was  thus  thrown  open 
to  the  intrusion  of  heedless  visitors,  children,  and  also  dogs.  In  1636,  Bishop 
Wren,  of  Norwich,  specified  that  sanctuary  rails  should  be  set  up  "  neere  one 
yard  in  height,  so  thick  with  pillars  that  doggs  may  not  gett  in."  In  Cotswold, 
many  a  set  of  seventeenth  century  rails  complies  with  this  condition,  and 
occasionally  there  is  found  a  wide,  bench-Hke  cornice,  speaking  of  the  former 
houseling-cloth,  notes  on  which  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  Painswick 
Church. 

Lenten  Veil.  In  the  chancel  walls,  or  in  the  roof  (the  whereabouts 
approximately  defined  by  the  position  of  the  altar  rails)  perchance  there  may 
be  seen  the  hooks  which  once  were  incidental  to  the  suspension  of  the  Lenten 
Veil.  The  sole  Cotswold  example  of  such  survival  noted  by  the  author 
was  at  Wyck  Rissington,  but  at  Northleach  a  pulley  in  the  north  chapel  had 
perhaps  to  do  with  the  suspension  of  a  lamp,  or  possibly  a  pyx  tabernacle. 

Sedilia.  Sedilia,  or  seats  for  the  officiating  clergy,  are  invariably 
situated  in  the  south  wall  of  the  sanctuary.  In  the  greater  churches  such 
sedilia  constitute  an  important  structural  detail,  having  lavished  upon  them 
much  rich  canopy  work,  cusping,  and  carving,  and  originally,  of  course,  paint. 
These  larger  sedilia  are  triple,  affording  the  three  seats  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  priest,  the  deacon,  and   the  sub-deacon  at  High  Mass :    as  a  rule  the 
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seats  are  in  ascending  levels,  the  uppermost,  for  the  officiating  priest,  being 
nearest  the  altar.  In  the  humbler  village  church,  a  plain  stone  bench, 
beneath  the  south-east  window,  may  serve  as  the  sedilia,  but  in  such  cases 
it  is  usual  to  find  seating  accommodation  for  no  more  than  two  (double 
sedilia),  and  in  some  instances  for  only  one  (sedile). 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  larger  Cotswold  sedilia  may  be  named 
those  at  Burford,  Chipping  Campden,  Northleach  and  Winchcombe. 

Piscina.  Immediately  to  the  east,  and  sometimes  included  in  or  forming 
part  of  the  sedilia  design,  is  the  piscina.  In  nearly  every  old  church  will 
be  found  at  least  one  piscina,  either  in  the  chancel,  transept,  aisle,  nave  or 
chapel.  The  origin  of  the  piscina  is  very  ancient.  Pope  Leo  IV.  (ninth  century) 
having  ordered  a  drain  to  be  provided  close  to  every  altar,  to  receive  the 
washings  of  the  sacred  vessels  after  Mass.  Early  examples  appear  to  have 
been  little  more  than  plain  drain  holes  in  the  floor,  but  in  the  Norman  period 
they  usually  took  the  form  of  short  cyHndrical  pillars  with  capitals  and  bases, 
the  capital  being  excavated  to  form  a  shallow  basin,  and  the  shaft  drilled  with 
a  hole  by  which  the  water  could  pass  into  the  ground.  More  or  less  mutilated 
Norman  piscinae  answering  to  this  description  are  found  in  several  of  the 
humbler  Cotswold  churches,  undoubtedly  the  best  example  being  the  one 
at  Ampney  Crucis. 

The  so-called  "  pillar  piscina  "  retained  its  popularity  until  well  into 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  mouldings,  of  course,  following  the  design  charac- 
teristic of  the  period,  but  this  gave  place  to  the  arched  niche,  with  the  basin 
at  first  projecting  from,  then  completely  recessed  in  the  wall  itself.  These 
piscina  niches  often  attained  considerable  architectural  beauty — as  at  Bisley — 
and  continued  to  find  exclusive  favour  until  the  later  Perpendicular  period, 
when  there  came  a  frequent  reversion  to  the  "  pillar  "  type. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Pope  Innocent  directed  that 
two  separate  basins  and  drains  should  be  provided  for  the  piscina,  the  one 
nearer  the  altar  to  receive  the  drainings  from  the  chalice,  while  the  other 
was  reserved  for  the  washing  of  the  priests'  hands,  which  hitherto  had  been 
consigned  to  the  same  drain.  This  order  in  certain  cases  was  observed  by 
erecting  a  new  piscina  near  the  older  one — as  at  Southrop — but  new  and 
richer  churches  erected  genuine  double  piscinae,  with  twin  basins  contained 
under  a  single  arch,  as  found  at  Ampney  St.  Peter,  Bisley  (two),  Brimpsfield, 
Burford,  Hailes  and  Saintbury. 

The  double  piscina,  as  a  rule,  may  be  associated  with  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
for  in  the  early  fourteenth  century  a  change  in  ritual  required  the  priest  to 
swallow  the  rinsings  of  the  chalice,  and  thus  the  single  drain  again  met  all 
requirements,  namely,  the  ceremonial  washing  of  the  hands.  In  the  reformed 
Church  the  use  of  piscinse  was  abandoned,  and  in  consequence  the  niches 
were  often  filled  in,  and  hidden  by  plaster  or  panelling,  in  which  condition 
many  no  doubt  remain  to  the  present  day. 
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Credence  Shelf.  Across  the  head  of  the  piscina  niche  is  usually  found 
a  narrow  stone  ledge,  or  grooves  for  the  insertion  of  a  wooden  shelf,  whereon 
the  cruets  and  other  adjuncts  for  the  preparation  of  Holy  Communion  might 
conveniently  be  rested.  Occasionally — as  at  Didbrook — accommodation  for 
two  shelves  will  be  found,  one  above  the  other,  or  else  the  credence  shelf  will 
consist  of  a  small  isolated  niche,  in  convenient  proximity  to  the  piscina. 

Almery.  Occupying  various  positions  in  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  usually  of  a  plain  rectangular  form,  is  the  almery  or  aumbry.  This 
appears  to  have  been  a  locker  wherein  were  kept  the  service  books,  certain 
altar  furniture  and  Hnen,  and  other  small  goods.  That  it  was  fitted  with  a 
hinged  door  is  evidenced  by  the  rebates  by  which  such  door  was  permitted 
to  close  level  with  the  surface  of  the  wall,  and  by  the  occasional  survival 
of  hinge  hooks,  as  at  Little  Rissington  and  Shipton  Solers.  The  interior  of 
the  almery  was  lined  with  wood,  an  arrangement  which  survives  at  Barnsley, 
and  the  presence  of  grooves  frequently  bears  witness  to  the  use  of  shelves. 
As  a  general  rule,  almeries  are  found  either  singly  or  in  pairs,  but  sometimes 
there  is  an  unaccountable  plurality,  as  in  the  small  chancel  at  Wyck  Rissington, 
where  seven  almeries  appear,  and  in  Bibury  Church,  the  chancel  of  which 
contains  no  less  than  ten. 

In  a  few  instances  an  almery  figures  in  the  east  wall  of  the  nave,  above 
and  rather  to  one  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  suggesting  the  former  presence 
of  an  altar  on  the  roodloft.  Such  almeries,  in  the  Cotswolds,  are  found  at 
Buckland  and  Southrop. 

Founder's  Tomb  and  Easter  Sepulchre.  In  the  north  wall  of  the 
sanctuary  there  will  occasionally  be  found  an  arched  niche  which  marks  the 
site  of  the  founder's  tomb, — though  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  tomb  is 
not  that  of  the  original  founder,  but  of  some  later  benefactor  of  the  church. 
A  similar  recess  in  aisle,  transept  or  chapel  may  with  more  certainty  be  deemed 
the  resting-place  of  the  actual  donor,  or  founder  of  that  particular  portion 
of  the  building. 

In  pre-Reformation  days  it  was  customary  to  use  the  so-called  founder's 
tomb-recess  in  connection  with  the  ceremonies  attendant  on  the  Easter 
Sepulchre,'  a  temporary  wooden  structure  being  erected  in  or  around  it  for 
this  purpose.  In  a  few  instances  a  permanent  form  of  Easter  Sepulchre 
existed,  but  chances  of  survival  are  remote,  though  a  form  of  Sepulchre  exists 
at  Aston  Blank,  and  possibly  remains  of  another  are  at  Stowell.  A  tomb 
recess  at  Cowley  retains  indications  of  almost  certain  use  as  a  Sepulchre, 
there  being  above  it  a  most  unusual  projecting  bracket  pierced  with  holes, 
probably  for  the  suspension  of  a  lamp. 

Altars  and  Communion  Tables.  Undoubtedly  the  most  important 
detail  of  the  sanctuary,  in  fact  of  the  whole  church,  is  the  Holy  Table,  or 

I     See  under  Aston  Blank. 
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what,  in  former  days,  was  known  as  the  High  Altar.  In  very  remote  times, 
altars  would  seem  generally  to  have  been  made  of  wood,  but  in  1076,  Lanfranc 
and  the  Papal  Legates,  in  conference  at  Winchester,  decided  that  henceforth 
the  material  must  be  stone — a  curious  reversion  to  the  pagan  ideal.  The 
slab,  or  mensa^  which  formed  the  actual  altar,  was  upon  consecration  marked 
on  its  upper  surface  with  five  crosses,  one  occupying  the  centre,  the  others 
at  the  corners.  Under  Queen  Elizabeth,  Bishop  Ridley  advocated  the 
destruction  of  aU  stone  altars,  recommending  that  their  places  should  be 
taken  by  "  decent  tables  "  of  wood.  Fixed  altars  of  stone  were  thus  in 
almost  every  case  removed,  but  their  parts  were  not  infrequently  distributed 
about  the  church  either  as  paving,  as  tomb-stones,  or  in  fulfilment  of  some 
other  useful  purpose.  At  Wyck  Rissington  the  stone  mensa^  now  safely 
placed  beneath  the  Communion  table,  reveals  evidences  of  employment  both 
as  a  tombstone  and  for  paving  ;  the  stone  altar  in  the  north  chapel  at  North- 
leach  (now  the  vestry)  is  highly  unusual  in  never  having  been  disturbed. 

Stone  mensce  will  be  found  at  Burford,  Edgeworth,  Farmcote,  Hailes, 
North  Cerney,  Northleach  (two),  Saintbury,  Sevenhampton  (roofing  the 
passage-squint),  Turkdean,  Wyck  Rissington  and  Westwell. 

Of  later  Communion  tables,  there  is  a  handsome  Elizabethan  example 
at  Barnsley,  foolishly  hidden  by  tawdry  hangings,  and  another,  but  this  of 
decidedly  domestic  character,  at  Sapperton.  More  plain,  but  scarcely  less 
interesting  Jacobean  and  Caroline  tables  appear  in  a  number  of  Cotswold 
churches,  but  these  often  being  small  are  in  many  instances  banished  from 
their  ancient  use,  and  lie  neglected.    {See  Plate  16.) 

Pre-Reformation  Vestments.  The  Cotswolds  are  somewhat  rich  in 
ancient  altar  cloths  and  hangings,  for  the  most  part  made  from  mediaeval 
copes.  Chipping  Campden  possesses  what  is  said  to  be  the  only  complete  set 
of  fifteenth  century  altar  hangings  in  the  kingdom ;  other  early  vestments 
will  be  found  at  Baunton,  Buckland,  Cirencester,  Northleach,  Rendcombe 
and  Sudeley,  the  latter  regrettably  and  wrongfully  alienated  from  the  neigh- 
bouring church  at  Winchcombe.  At  Hailes,  the  frontal  is  of  seventeenth 
century  date,  but  it  is  not  original  to  the  church,  having  formerly  graced  an 
altar  on  the  Capitol,  at  Rome. 

Altar  Plate.  Of  Elizabethan  and  seventeenth  century  altar  plate, 
there  are  many  notable  examples  scattered  about  the  Cotswolds,  some  two 
dozen  churches  being  possessed  of  at  least  one  item  wrought  in  the  time  of 
Good  Queen  Bess.  Such  plate  is  found  at  Baunton,  Broughton  Poggs, 
Cirencester,  Condicote,  Daglingworth,  Didbrook,  Elkstone,  Fairford,  Hamp- 
nett,  Hatherop,  Northleach,  Quenington,  Rendcombe,  Great  Rissington, 
Lower  Slaughter,  Upper  Slaughter,  Southrop,  Stanton,  Stanway,  Willersley, 
Winchcombe,  Winstone  and  Withington.  Of  this  plate,  the  average  date  is 
1576,  though  the  actual  Umits  are  marked  by  the  years  1565  (at  Dagling- 
worth) and  1599  (Hatherop). 
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In  this  district,  as  elsewhere,  the  survival  of  pre-Reformation  plate  is 
extremely  rare,  but  answering  to  this  description  is  the  silver  paten  at  Aston 
Blank,  the  famous  "  Boleyn  Cup  "  at  Cirencester,  and  a  silver-rimmed  Mazer 
Bowl  at  Fairford.  In  Bisley  Church  is  preserved  a  broken  (sepulchral) 
chalice  and  paten  of  pewter,  found  in  the  churchyard,  and  considered  to  be 
of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Vestry.  Not  infrequently  the  vestry  forms  a  kind  of  church  museum, 
where  are  kept  the  parish  chest,  and  such  items  of  interest  as  disused  Com- 
munion tables,  Jacobean  cofHn  stools,  or  old  prints  or  photographs  showing 
some  aspect  of  the  church  before  "  restoration,"  so  that,  although  dedicated 
to  the  use  of  the  clergy,  it  is  a  portion  of  the  church  to  which  the  ecclesiologist 
should,  wherever  possible,  gain  admittance.  At  Chipping  Campden  the  vestry, 
formerly  a  small  chapel,  contains  a  piscina  older  than  any  other  in  the  church, 
also  a  Norman  corbel  head,  sole  relic  of  that  period  about  the  building.  In 
the  Ampney  Crucis  vestry  is  a  colour  reproduction  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Erasmus,  formerly  depicted  on  the  walls  of  the  nave,  but  which  has  since 
been  "  restored  "  into  oblivion.'  At  Northleach  and  Burford,  as  at  Chipping 
Campden,  what  are  now  vestries  were  formerly  chapels,  and  retain  their 
stone  altars  ;  in  the  Whittington  vestry  are  several  encaustic  tiles,  besides 
an  interesting  painting  of  the  church,  while  at  Winchcombe  will  be  found 
relics  of  the  former  abbey. 

As  regards  the  parish  chest,  this  was  an  important  article  of  church 
equipment,  until  the  introduction  of  the  fire-proof  safe.  Parish  chests  were 
fitted  with  three  locks,  that  their  contents  might  be  accessible  only  in  the 
presence  of  all  three  key-holders,  the  priest  and  the  two  church-wardens. 
No  very  striking  examples  of  ancient  parish  chests  remain  in  the  Cotswolds, 
though  worthy  of  note  are  those  at  Coin  Rogers,  Cirencester,  Didcote,  Fair- 
ford  and  Winchcombe. 

Parish  Registers.  One  of  the  chief  uses  of  the  parish  chest  was  to 
provide  a  "  sure  coffer  "  for  the  preservation  of  the  parish  Registers.  In 
1538,  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Vicar  General  to  King  Henry  VIII., 
ordered  that  an  accurate  record  of  all  christenings,  marriages  and  burials 
should  be  kept  for  every  church  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  registers  of 
Great  Rissington  date  from  1538,  of  Broadway  and  Winchcombe  from  1539, 
but  scarcely  any  of  the  originals  survive,  for  until  the  year  1597  they  were 
kept  on  paper,  and  in  1603  all  the  old  registers  were  transcribed  into  parch- 
ment books,  in  which  manner  they  have  since  been  kept. 

The  parish  chest  contained  also  the  tithe-books,  the  books  of  church- 
wardens' accounts,  the  plate,  and  any  other  articles  which  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  keep  under  lock  and  key. 

I     A  fine  example  of  the  same  was  formerly  in  the  Trinity  Chapel,   at   Cirencester,  made 
by  order  of  Wm.  Prelatte  {ante  1462). 
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Monumental  Effigies  (in  Stone).  Ornamental  tombstones  and  stone- 
coffin  lids  were  used  from  very  early  times.  In  Elkstone  churchyard  there 
is  one  thought  to  be  of  Saxon  date,  while  Norman  examples,  with  incised 
Maltese  crosses,  appear  with  some  frequency,  notably  at  Ampney  St.  Mary, 
Ampney  St.  Peter,  Bagendon,  Bibury,  Brimpsfield,  Cirencester,  Duntisbourne 
Rouse,  Edgeworth,  Elkstone,  Great  Rissington  and  Winstone.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  sepulchral  stones  were  enriched  with  floriated  crosses, 
often  exceedingly  beautiful  in  design,  as  at  Bisley,  Didbrook,  Eastleach 
Turville,  Edgeworth,  Hailes,  Salperton,  Weston-sub-Edge  and  Wyck  Ris- 
sington. 

SEPULCHRAL   STONES. 


J^ 


HAZLETON   (wiTH  STOUP).  EDGEWORTH. 


DIDBROOK. 


EDGEWORTH. 


It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  deceased 
came  to  be  represented  in  actual  effigy,  and  most  of  the  effigies  still  extant 
date  from  at  least  a  century  later.  Important  monuments  in  stone  are  found 
at  Ampney  Crucis,  Great  Barrington,  Bisley,  Chipping  Campden,  Cirencester, 
Coberley,  Cowley,  Fairford,  Farmcote,  Miserden,  Notgrove,  Painswick, 
Sapperton,  Southrop,  Westwell,  Whittington  and  Winchcombe. 

Monumental  Brasses.  During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries 
it  was  usual  to  cut  calvary  crosses  on  stone,  often  in  the  form  of  shallow 
matrices,  which  might  have  been  filled  with  brass  or  enamel.  In  these  must 
be  sought  the  origin  of  the  familiar  "  monumental  brass,"  which,  in  the  best 
English  period,  consisted  of  metal  plates  cut  to  the  outline  of  the  human 
figure,  engraved  with  features  and  other  details,  and  sunk  in  plain  slabs  or 
matrices,  so  as  to  lie  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  stone.     In  early  days  this 
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"  brass  "  was  made  of  latten — a  composition  of  copper  and  zinc,  with  a  smaller 
percentage  of  lead  or  tin,  the  finest  quality  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Flanders.  Later,  both  metal  and  workmanship  became  inferior, 
until  the  art  disappeared  with  the  spread  of  Puritanism.  Individually,  as 
compared  with  many  other  districts,  the  Cotswolds  are  strangely  deficient 
in  monumental  brasses,  though  notable  collections  are  preserved  at  Cirencester, 
Chipping  Campden,  and  Northleach.  The  other  solitary,  and  often  frag- 
mentary, examples  are  found  only  at  Bisley,  Broadway,  Burford,  Dowdeswell, 
Fairford,  Lechlade,  Sevenhampton,  Weston-sub-Edge  and  Whittington. 

Crypts.  Crypts,  or  "  bone-holes,"  occur  under  the  churches  of  Bourton- 
on-the-Water,  Burford,  Chipping  Campden,  Cirencester,  Duntisbourne  Rouse 
(Norman),  and  possibly  also  at  Cowley  and  Edgeworth.  At  Bisley  there  is 
a  bone-hole  beneath  the  churchyard,  perhaps  of  thirteenth  century  date, 
but  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  crypt  is  rare  in  the  smaller  English  parish 
church. 

Churchyard.  Churchyard  crosses  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  are 
found  at  Ampney  Crucis,  Duntisbourne  Rouse,  Edgeworth,  North  Cerney, 
and  some  magnificent  steps  at  Rendcombe.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  hardly 
a  single  cross,  or  even  the  remains  of  such,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Coin  Valley. 
The  Churn  Valley,  on  the  other  hand,  is  remarkably  rich  in  crosses,  scarcely 
a  churchyard  being  without  some  considerable  remains. 

On  imposing  table-tombs,'  stone  coffins,  later  tombstones  with  their  quaint 
epitaphs ;  on  the  rarer  details  of  church  interior  equipment,  such  as  hour- 
glass stands,  chained  books,  alms  boxes,  heart-burials,  and  the  dozen-and-one 
fascinating  items  which  lend  to  the  humblest  church  an  unforgettable  charm 
and  individuality,  this  is  not  the  place  to  dwell.  Details  concerning  such 
treasured  relics  of  the  Past  appear  in  the  accounts  of  those  churches  in  which 
they  occur,  and  will  be  found  by  reference  to  the  Index. 


I     Often  incorrectly  termed  "  altar  tombs." 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE    WINCHCOMBE-BROADWAY    VALE. 

POSTLIP.— St.  James. 

Anciently  the  Winchcombe  district  appears  to  have  been  infested  by- 
robbers,  for  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century  William  de  Solers  was 
petitioned  by  his  tenants  to  provide  a  chapel  at  Postlip,  the  two-mile  journey 
into  Winchcombe  being  too  perilous  to  be  undertaken  regularly  for  purposes 
of  religion.  The  resulting  chapel  was  attached  to,  and  attended  by  a  priest 
from  Winchcombe  Abbey,  the  necessary  quid  pro  quo  being  the  tithes  of 
the  demesne  of  Postlip.  Dedicated  by  its  founder  to  St.  James,  it  consisted 
of  chancel  and  nave  only,  to  which,  in  modern  times,  has  been  added  a  vestry 
on  the  north  side  of  the  nave.  Last  century  the  chapel  was  utilised  merely 
as  a  farm  outbuilding,  and  prior  to  the  reconstruction  of  1890,'  the  chancel 
had  for  many  years  been  roofless.  Until  1901,  there  survived  on  the  south 
wall  of  the  nave  an  external  corbel  and  canopy,  with  a  tiny  round-headed 
window,  said  to  have  been  used  for  a  lamp,  to  draw  the  attention  of  passers- 
by  to  pray  for  the  "  poor  souls  "  of  the  departed.  It  was  deliberately 
destroyed  by  the  "  restorer,"  before  the  then  Owner's  eyes.  This  highly 
interesting  feature  was  placed  at  about  nine  feet  above  the  ground,  between 
the  south  door  and  the  east  wall  of  the  nave. 

Externally  the  features  are  mainly  Norman,  with  inserted  windows  of 
late  Perpendicular  character  at  the  east  and  west  ends.  The  east  gable  of 
the  nave  carries  a  clumsy  bell-turret,  dating  possibly  as  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century.  Originally  there  appears  to  have  been  a  west  entrance,  a  most 
unusual  feature  among  the  smaller  Norman  churches  of  the  Cotswolds,  of 
which  remain  only  the  lower  portions,  cut  short  by  the  sill  of  the  Perpendicular 
west  window.  The  south  doorway  to  the  nave  has  middle-Norman  enrich- 
ments, unexpectedly  profuse,  considering  the  humble  proportions  of  the 
building,  with  "  star  "  diapering  to  the  abaci  and  lintel,  and  a  recessed 
tympanum  bearing  a  continuous  design  of  overlapping  scallops,  or  "  fish- 
scales."  On  the  eastern  jamb  are  the  remains  of  two  scratch  dials,  probably 
contemporary  with  the  surrounding  masonry.     {See  Plate  7.) 

Internally  the  church  retains  few  ancient  features,  other  than  the  Norman 
chancel  arch,  and  a  nave  roof  of  post-Reformation  date  ;  the  crudity  of  the 
masonry  is  unnecessarily  emphasised  by  a  repointing  of  dark  cement.  A 
modern  west  gallery  has  also  been  erected,  with  supporting  arcade  of  arches 

I     Re-consecrated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith,  1892. 
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in  pseudo-Norman  style,  contrasting  unfavourably  with  the  simple  character 
of  what  ancient  work  remains.  The  chancel  arch  has  chevron  and  star 
enrichments,  with  billeted  hoodmould,  but  the  particular  interest  about  this 
part  of  the  church  lies  in  the  supporting  brackets  of  a  former  rood-loft,  which 
remain  in  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  nave.  The  chancel  has  been 
completely  spoilt  by  excessive  paneUing  in  Victoria-Norman  style,  the  only 
visibly  ancient  survival  being  a  (restored)  piscina,  which  possibly  originated 
in  the  form  of  a  Norman  scalloped  capital 

Postlip  chapel  stands  on  a  hillside  amid  scenes  of  unusual  beauty,  its  ap- 
proach, by  flights  of  shallow  steps  from  the  neighbouring  EHzabethan  mansion, 
rendering  its  emplacement  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  in  the  whole  of 
Cotswold. 

WINCHCOMBE.— St.  Peter. 

Among  Cotswold  parish  churches,  that  of  Winchcombe  is  distinctive  in 
having  been  designed,  and  entirely  completed,  during  one  architectural 
period,  the  late  Perpendicular,  and,  moreover,  for  the  fact  that  the  history 
of  its  construction  is  known  in  considerable  detail.  An  earlier  church  appears 
to  have  existed  in  another  part  of  the  town,  but  this  having  fallen  into  disrepair, 
in  the  year  1480  it  was  determined  to  erect  a  new  "  Parroch  Church  at  the 
west  ende  of  the  Abbey,  where  of  ould  tyme  had  been,  and  then  was,  a  litel  chappell 
of  St.  Pancrace.  Abbot  William  made  the  east  ende  of  the  church.  The  Parish- 
ioners had  gathered  a  3^200,  and  began  the  body  of  the  church,  but  that  summe 
being  not  able  to  performe  soe  costlie  a  worke  Rafe  Boteler,  Lord  Sudeley,  helped 
them,  and  finished  the  worke.''^'  So  says  Leyland,  but  either  he  was  mis- 
informed, or  the  date  was  wrongly  transcribed,  and  should  have  read  1460. 
On  account  of  Lancastrian  sympathies.  Lord  Sudeley 's  castle  and  lands  were 
forfeited,  Feb.  23rd,  1468,  and  he  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  1473. 

The  building  is  characteristic  of  its  period  in  comprising  chancel,  nave, 
with  aisles  continuing  eastward  in  the  form  of  choir-chapels,  south  porch, 
and  a  lofty  tower  at  the  west  end.  Massive  and  excellent  in  its  structure,  it  is 
completed  with  embattled  parapets,  crocketted  pinnacles,  and  an  unusually 
numerous  and  varied  series  of  grotesque  gargoyles.  The  tower  is  plain, 
but  with  handsome  belfry  Hghts  :  it  carries  a  strikingly  massive  weathercock, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  RedcUffe,  at  Bristol,  and  contains 
a  peal  of  six  bells  (1693- 1776),  cast  by  the  famous  Rudhall  firm,  at  Glou- 
cester. In  the  year  1690  the  parapet  of  the  tower  fell,  causing  extensive 
damage  to  the  chancel  and  the  eastern  extremities  of  the  aisles.  Upon  re- 
building, the  chancel  clerestory  was  omitted,  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  and  a 
plain,  high-pitched  roof  substituted :  this  portion  of  the  church  was  restored 
to  its  original  form  in  1872.     About  the  exterior,  the  only  debatable  point 

I     Leland's  Itinerary. 
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is  a  blocked-up  doorway  in  the  south  corner  of  the  sanctuary  east  wall,  a 
peculiarity  shared  also  by  the  neighbouring  church  of  Sudeley.  At  Winch- 
combe  the  sill  of  the  east  window  stands  a  considerable  height  above  the 
ground,  and  moreover  the  wall-angles  are  of  rough  masonry,  as  if  formerly 
there  had  been  a  lady  chapel,  or  more  probably,  a  chamber  or  passage  which 
gave  access  to  and  from  the  Abbey  buildings. 

The  porch,  which  has  good  groining,  is  provided  with  an  upper  chamber 
containing  fireplace,  mantel,  and  stone  seats,  within  living  memory  used  as 
the  village  Sunday  School. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  spacious  and  lofty,  an  effect  which  is 
heightened  by  the  continuation  of  the  aisle  arcades  and  clerestory  into  the 
choir,  without  the  intervention  of  a  chancel  arch.  The  nave  and  aisles, 
which  retain  their  original  timber  roofs,  were  subjected  to  the  usual  drastic 
treatment  at  the  restoration  of  1872,  but  among  the  surviving  items  of  interest 
may  be  mentioned  a  font  dated  1634,  ^^  ancient  pillar  alms-box'  provided 
with  three  locks,  a  massive  brass  candelabrum  dated  1753,  and  two  Saxon 
stone  coffins,  discovered  while  excavating  the  neighbouring  Abbey  site. 
The  stone  pulpit  is  modern,  a  handsome  specimen  of  its  kind,  but  regrettable 
in  replacing  the  interesting,  if  cramped  Gothic  original,  ruthlessly  turned 
out  of  the  church  by  the  "  restorers." 

Chancel  and  nave  are  separated  by  a  plainly,  but  handsomely  carved 
rood-screen,  at  the  northernmost  end  of  which,  in  the  aisle  wall,  appear  the 
doorways  and  stairs  which  gave  access  to  the  former  roodloft.  The  object 
of  most  unusual  interest  in  the  chancel  is  the  magnificent  carved  organ  case,' 
brought  from  Hewell  Grange,  Bromsgrove,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Plymouth, 
in  1782,  and  apparently  dating  from  the  early  part  of  that  century.  The 
aisle  chapels,  partitioned  off  from  the  choir  by  modern  screens,  are  utilised 
as  vestries  and  organ  chambers.  The  south  aisle  bears  traces  of  the  former 
altar  level,  while  in  the  north  are  several  interesting  rehcs  of  Winchcombe 
Abbey,  together  with  a  very  early  parish  chest,  hollowed  out  of  a  tree  trunk, 
but  since  encased  in  oak. 

Until  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  sanctuary  was  oak  panelled,  with 
Communion  table  set  away  from  the  east  wall  and  surrounded  by  seats  for 
the  communicants  according  to  the  Puritan  custom,  indications  of  which 
appear  at  the  neighbouring  churches  of  Hailes,  Buckland  and  Broadway. 
At  the  restoration  of  1872  this  was  swept  away,  the  only  surviving  ancient 
feature  being  the  extremely  beautiful  canopied  sedilia,  richly  crocketted  and 
tabernacled,  with  canopied  image  niches  between  each  seat,  and  the  mutilated 
remains   of  a  pillar-piscina,   likewise  canopied,   bearing  the  arms   of  Lord 

1  See  the  somewhat  similar  example  at  Broadway.     {Plate  15.) 

2  In  recent  times  skilfuUy  renovated  and  enlarged. 
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Boteler,  of  Sudeley,  and  of  Gloucester  and  Winchcombe  abbeys.  The  seven- 
light  east  window  contains  remarkable  modern  glass,  the  subject — the 
Apostles'  ship,  with  Christ  and  Peter  upon  the  water — occupying  the  entire 
width  of  the  window. 

There  are  no  brasses  at  Winchcombe,  and  the  only  monument  is  a  figure 
of  an  Esquire  in  armour,  bearing  the  name  Thomas  Williams,  of  Corndean, 
"  who  was  buried  here  the  28th  day  of  May  in  the  year  1636."  The  Com- 
munion plate  is  all  of  considerable  age,  the  most  interesting  piece  being  an 
Elizabethan  cup,  dated  1570.  The  registers,  original  as  well  as  transcript, 
commence  at  the  year  1539,  and  until  last  century  an  ancient  altar  cloth, 
made  from  portions  of  pre-Reformation  vestments,  remained  in  the  church, 
but  this,  by  a  regrettable  error  of  judgment,  has  since  been  removed  to, 
and  still  remains  at,  Sudeley.  The  churchyard  contains  a  modern  cross, 
erected  over  the  remains  of  the  Perpendicular  original. 

Traces  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  site  of  Winchcombe  Parish  Church 
came  to  light  when  the  foundations  for  a  new  heating  apparatus  were  being 
excavated.  What  was  considered  to  be  an  ancient  well  was  found,  outside 
the  limits  of  the  former  chapel  of  St.  Pancras,  together  with  a  few  animal 
bones,  and  pieces  of  black  pottery  which  experts  pronounced  to  be  British. 
In  an  adjoining  orchard,  formerly  covered  by  the  Abbey  church,  excavations 
in  the  year  1893  revealed  a  piece  of  Roman  mortar  which  was  found  near 
a  line  of  rough  walling,  thought  to  be  the  west  front  of  the  original  Saxon 
church. 

British,  Roman,  Saxon,  Norman  and  later,  this  continuous  occupation 
of  one  site,  though  rarely  possible  to  prove,  is  more  frequent  than  might  be 
supposed,  and  provides  one  of  the  most  fascinating  by-paths  of  ecclesiology.' 

WINCHCOMBE  ABBEY. 

Winchcombe,  even  in  Leyland's  time  considered  "  mighty  large,"  was 
anciently  a  town  of  great  importance.  Then  capital  of  the  Saxon  kingdom 
of  Mercia,  a  nunnery  was  founded  by  Olla  in  the  year  787,  and  eleven  years 
later  Kenwulf,  King  of  Mercia  (who  possibly  married  one  of  Offa's  daughters) 
re-dedicated  the  buildings  for  use  as  an  abbey  of  Benedictine  monks.  The 
necessary  extensions  to  the  monastery  being  completed  by  811,  a  charter,' 
dated  9th  November  of  that  year,  was  granted,  and  with  the  help  of  twelve 
bishops  the  church  was  dedicated  by  Wilfrid,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
"  to  the  honour  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  His  Mother, 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  congregation. "^  Kenwulf  died  in  821,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Abbey  church,  shortly  to  be  joined  by  his  infant  son  and  heir, 

1  See  Lower  Swell. 

2  Ostensibly  extant,  but  beyond  question  a  later  monachal  forgery. 

3  William  of  Malmsbury. 
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Kenelm,  foully  murdered,  so  the  legend  runs,  at  the  instigation  of  his  eldest 
sister  Quendryth,  who  thereby  succeeded  to  queenly  power.  The  gist  of 
the  story  is  widely  known' :  how  the  child  Kenelm  was  done  to  death  whilst 
on  a  hunting  excursion  in  the  Clent  Hills,  his  body  concealed,  but  subsequently 
discovered  through  the  miraculous  appearance  of  a  scroll  of  writing,  dropped 
by  a  dove  upon  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome  ;  how  the  blood-guilty 
sister,  on  hearing  the  approach  of  the  funeral  procession,  for  an  evil  charm 
read  backwards  from  a  psalter,  whereupon  her  eyes  were  torn  out  by  the 
justice  of  Heaven  and  fell  upon  the  book. 

It  is  a  remarkable,  a  vivid  tradition,  told  first  in  writing  by  a  monk  of 
Worcester  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  repeated  with  growing 
detail  by  WiUiam  of  Malmsbury  in  the  twelfth,  Matthew  Paris  in  the  thirteenth, 
and  Richard  of  Cirencester  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  framework  of 
the  story,  stripped  of  its  miraculous  absurdities,  has  always  been  accepted 
at  least  as  foundationed  on  fact,  but  modern  historic  research"  now 
proves  the  whole  legend  to  be  a  myth,  born  of  misconceptions  and 
inaccuracies  of  memory,  fostered  by  martyr-mongering  monks,  fanatical 
ascetics  and  lying  chroniclers.^  Against  the  probability  of  the  generally 
accepted  story,  Mr.  Sidney  Hartland  sets  forth  three  main  facts : — 

1.  It  assumes  direct  hereditary  descent  of  the  crown,  unknown  to 
the  English  of  the  Heptarchy. 

2.  Quendryth  at  the  time  of  her  father's  death,  so  far  from 
being  in  a  position  to  plot  for  the  throne,  was  abbess  of  a  distant 
convent  (in  Kent  or  Essex),  a  position  she  had  held  for  some  time 
previously,  and  continued  to  hold  for  three  more  years  at  least,  and 
probably  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

3.  Kenelm,  if  living  when  his  father  died,  was  not  a  boy  of  seven 
years  of  age,  but  a  grown  man.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  he  had  been  dead  for  ten  years,  since  he  disappears  from  all 
records  after  the  year  811.  Even  in  that  year  he  was  much  more 
than  seven  years  of  age. 

There  is  therefore  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle,  that  King  Kenwulf  was  immediately  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Coewulf,  though  the  event  is  antedated  by  two  years. 

Mr.  Hartland  suggests  that  the  Kenelm  legend  may  have  originated 
partly  from  confusion  of  Cwoenthryth  (Quendryth),  daughter  of  Kenwulf, 
with  Cynethryth,  wife  of  Offa,  who  is  traditioned  to  have  murdered  her 
son-in-law,  and  whose  character  was  perhaps  further  blackened  by  memories 

1  Dent's  Sudeley  and  Winchcombe.    Highways  and  Byeways  in  Oxford  and  the  Cotswolds,  etc. 

2  Thg  Legend  of  St.  Kenelm,  by  E.  Sidney  Hartland,  F.S.A.,  Transactions  of  the  Bristol  and 

Glos.  Arch.  Soc,  Vol.  xxxix. 

3  And  so  was  evolved  many  an  imaginary  "  saint,"  whose  name  appears,  with  all  reverence 

and  honour,  in  the  calendars  of  our  churches. 
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of,  and  wrongful  identification  with  Thrytho,  wife  of  the  half-mythical  Off  a 
of  the  fifth  century,  who  is  instanced  as  a  wicked  and  bloody-minded  woman 
in  the  Saga  Beowulf. 

To  return  to  the  Abbey,  St.  Oswald,  Bishop  of  Worcester  (961-72),  rer- 
dedicated  this — possibly  in  consequence  of  a  partial  demolition  by  Danish 
pirates,  who  at  that  period  invaded  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Severn — and  the 
church  was  then  re-dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  Kenelm,  King  and 
Martyr.  In  later  times  a  mitre  was  bestowed,  and  the  exceptional  privilege  of 
enclosing  the  Abbey-buildings  by  fortifications  was  granted  by  licence  dated 
1 374.  William  of  Malmsbury  records  the  frequent  pilgrimages,  and  the  number 
and  diversity  of  the  miracles  wrought  at  the  shrine  of  the  Boy  Saint,  Kenelm 
King  of  Mercia,  where  relics  of  the  wicked  sister  appear  also  to  have  been 
preserved :  "  The  marks  of  her  blood  are  still  extant^  proving  the  cruelty  of  the 
woman  and  the  vengeance  of  God.  The  body  of  the  little  saint  is  very  generally 
adored,  and  there  is  hardly  any  place  in  England  more  venerated,  or  where  a 
greater  number  of  persons  attend  at  the  festivaV 

At  the  very  zenith  of  its  prosperity,  the  rapacious  Commissioners  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  took  possession  of  the  Abbey  (1539),  whereupon  the  buildings 
were  granted  to  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  who  carried  out  the  work  of 
demolition  so  effectively  that  no  single  stone  remains  above  ground  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  Abbey  church.  Portions  of  the  later  conventual  buildings 
were  retained  for  use  as  dwelling  houses,  and  as  such  exist,  in  greatly  disguised 
form,  at  the  present  day.  Everything  of  value  in  the  Abbey  was,  of  course, 
sold,  including  a  ring  of  eight  bells,  cast  at  Nottingham  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  one  of  which  subsequently  found  its  way  to  the  church 
at  Stoneleigh,  in  Warwickshire.  This  is  inscribed  with  the  arms  of  Winch- 
combe  Abbey,  and  the  initials  of  Abbot  Richard  Kyderminster,  together 
with  the  name  "  Wynchelcumb,"  and  the  stamps  of  two  royal  heads,  con- 
sidered to  represent  those  of  Edward  III.  and  Queen  Philippa. 

Excavations  of  the  Abbey  church  were  attempted  in  the  Victorian  era, 
and  the  resulting  finds  housed  in  the  parish  church,  where  may  be  seen  a 
few  Norman,  Decorated,  and  later  mouldings,  mediaeval  encaustic  tiles, 
and  other  relics,  including  a  Tudor  oak  door,  carved  with  the  initials  of  Abbot 
Kyderminster  (1488-153 1),  one  of  the  most  famous  heads  of  the  estabhsh- 
ment,  who  "  made  the  monastery  to  flourish  so  greatly  that  it  was  equal 
to  a  little  university." 

SUDELEY.— St.  Mary. 

The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Sudeley,  was  built  by  Ralph  Boteler, 
Baron  Sudeley,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  therefore 
a  typically  Perpendicular  structure,  with  the  usual  embellishments  in  the 
form  of  gargoyles,  embattled  parapets,  and  crocketted  pinnacles.     The  plan 
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comprises  chancel,  nave  with  north  aisle,  and  small  belfry  over  the  west 
end,  but  appearances  point  to  the  former  existence  of  a  chapel,  or  sacristy 
beyond  the  sanctuary,  and  possibly  another  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave : 
the  former  is  suggested  by  a  built-up  doorway  in  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel, 
as  at  Winchcombe,  and  the  latter  by  a  blocked  arch,  since  filled  by  a  window. 
The  western  turret,  which  surmounts  a  handsome  facade  formerly  contained  a 
mediaeval  bell,  the  gift  of  S^^W  T>^^3'^M  ^^W^l^^^  '^W^^'^% 
re-cast  by  vandals  in  1856.  There  is  besides  a  small  "  ting-tang  "  by  Thomas 
Rudhall,  of  Gloucester,  dated  1773. 

The  interior  of  the  church  presents  an  aspect  of  uncompromising  and 
hideous  modernity,  having  been  reconstructed  and  consecrated  in  the  year 
1863,  prior  to  which  date  it  had  stood  in  a  ruinous  condition  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  On  the  character  of  the  "  restoration  "  it  is  useless  to  comment, 
but  the  glass  is  indescribably  debased,  and  would  be  better  replaced  by 
colourless  glazing.  One  or  two  details  foreign  to  the  church  are  of  some 
artistic  merit :  an  antique  Bible  cover  in  silver,  some  gems  of  foreign  glass 
in  a  window  near  the  reading  desk,  and  the  late  seventeenth  century  altar 
plate,  presented  to  the  church  upon  its  re-consecration.  An  interesting, 
though  battered  pewter  service,  comprising  goblet-chalice,  tankard  flagon, 
and  a  large  alms  dish,  or  paten,  was  some  decades  ago  discovered  in  one  of 
the  castle  towers. 

The  most  important  of  the  several  interesting  associates  of  this  church 
is  that  of  Queen  Katherine  Parr.  As  widow  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  year 
1547,  she  was  secretly  married  to  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  almost  immedi- 
ately upon  the  death  of  the  King,  and  next  summer  took  up  her  residence  at 
Sudeley  Castle,  only  to  die  within  the  space  of  eighteen  months.  The  funeral 
took  place  with  great  ceremony  in  the  chapel,  and  a  fine  alabaster  monument 
was  erected  over  the  remains,  later  to  be  utterly  destroyed  at  the  Cromwellian 
desecration  of  the  church.  Curious  to  relate,  the  very  fact  of  her  sepulture 
at  Sudeley  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  in  the  year  1782  the  leaden  coffin  was  discovered  and  opened, 
and  the  body  was  found  to  be  "  uncorrupted,  and  the  flesh  ....  white  and 
moist."  On  several  subsequent  occasions  the  coffin  was  again  desecrated, 
and  the  contents  subjected  to  the  most  ghoulish  and  outrageous  indignities  ; 
but  in  1 8 17  it  was  removed  to  the  Chandos  vault,  where  it  has  since  found 
an  untroubled  resting-place.  A  modern  and  elaborate  memorial  has  been 
erected  to  the  dead  Queen,  and  the  few  remaining  fragments  of  the  original 
tomb  are  near  at  hand.  Preserved  also  is  a  rubbing  of  the  inscription,  cut 
in  rough  lettering  upon  the  coffin :  *'  K.P.  Here  lyethe  quene  Kateryn 
wife  to  Kyng  Henry  the  VIII.  And  Last  the  Wife  of  Thomas  Lord  of  Sudeley 
high  Admyrall  of  England  And  Unkle  to  Kyng  Edward  the  VI.  Dyed 
5  September.     M.CCCCC.XL.VIII."' 

I     For  a  complete  account  of  Queen  Katherine  Parr's  connection  with  Sudeley,  see  Mrs.  Dent's 
Annals  of  Sudeley  and  Winchcombe. 
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In  January  of  the  year  1642,  the  chapel  was  abominably  desecrated  by 
a  party  of  Parliamentarian  soldiers,  the  outrage  being  reported  in  the 
Mercurius  Rusticus,  a  Royalist  diurnal,  in  the  following  terms :  "  There  is 
in  the  Castle  [Sudeley]  a  goodly  fair  church:  here  they  dig  up  the  graves 
and  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead :  they  break  down  the  ancient  monuments 
of  the  Chandoses,  and  instead  thereof,  leave  a  prodigious  monument  of  their 
sacrilegeous  profaneness,  for  each  part  of  the  church  they  find  a  peculiar 
way  to  profane  it :  the  lower  part  of  it  they  make  their  stable,  the  chancel 
their  slaughter-house.  Unto  the  pulpit  they  fasten  pegs  to  hang  the  carcases 
of  the  slaughtered  sheep  ;  the  Communion  Table,  according  to  their  own 
language,  they  make  their  dresser  or  chopping  board  to  cut  out  their  meat ; 
into  the  vault,  wherein  lay  the  bodies  of  the  Chandoses,  they  cast  the  guts 
and  garbage.  The  nave  or  body  of  the  church  was  all  covered  with  the  dung 
and  blood  of  beasts.  Going  away  they  left  nothing  behind  them  in  the  church 
(besides  walls  and  seats)  but  a  stinking  memory  that  part  of  the  Parhament 
army  raised  for  the  defence  of  ReUgion  had  been  there." 

Another  Sudeley  memory  concerns  Miles  Coverdale,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  and  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  who  held  the 
chaplaincy  in  the  time  of  Queen  Katherine,  and  preached  her  funeral  oration. 

A  sixteenth  century  altar-cloth  belonging  to  Winchcombe  parish  church 
is  now  at  Sudeley :  it  consists  of  several  lengths  of  embroidered  vestment, 
on  one  of  which  appears  the  Pomegranate,  badge  of  Katherine  of  Aragon.' 

HAILES. — ^Dedication  Unknown. 

The  church  at  Hailes  was  erected — perhaps  only  rebuilt — during  the 
reign  of  King  Stephen,  by  Sir  Ralph  de  Wircestre,  who  likewise  fortified  a 
presumably  existing  castle  on  the  north-east  side,  remains  of  which  now  sur- 
vive only  in  a  few  irregular  mounds.  At  that  time  certain  parochial  rights 
over  the  Manor  of  Hailes  belonged  to  the  Abbot  of  Winchcombe,  who  not 
unnaturally  objected  when  his  prerogatives  were  ignored,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester  received  an  invitation  to  consecrate  the  new  building.  Mere 
priestly  authority,  however,  held  no  terrors  for  Sir  Ralph,  who  set  pickets 
to  stop  all  passage  of  food  into  the  monastery,  and  thereby  literally  starved 
the  Abbot  into  submission.  In  1248,  two  years  subsequent  to  the  foundation 
of  Hailes  Abbey,  possession  of  the  small  church  was  transferred  to  the  abbot 
and  monks  of  that  estabHshment,  under  which  dominion  it  remained  until 
the  Dissolution. 

The  parish  church  at  Hailes  consists  of  chancel  and  nave  only,  with 
modern  south  porch  and  picturesque  timbered  campanile  over  the  west  end : 
in  this  formerly  hung  a  small  fourteenth  century  bell,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 

I     Granata,  pun  upon  Grenada. 
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Mary,  but  being  broken,  it  was  some  years  ago  removed  to  its  present  position, 
in  the  sill  of  the  west  window.'  The  walls  of  the  church  are  lofty  and  the  roofs 
high-pitched,  most  of  the  external  features,  including  the  windows,  dating 
from  a  rebuilding  of  the  fabric  in  the  early  fourteenth  century.  Formerly 
there  appears  to  have  been  an  interior  western  gallery,  lighted  and  possibly 
approached  by  a  wide,  trefoiled  window,  placed  high  in  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  nave :  this  window  has  an  external  rebate,  and  one  remaining  hinge- 
hook,  as  if  for  a  door,  no  doubt  formerly  gained  by  a  light  stairway.  The 
chancel,  on  the  south  side,  for  sole  external  evidences  of  the  Norman  founda- 
tion, has  shallow  buttresses,  all  further  survivals  being  concealed  by  modern 
plaster,  with  which  the  walls  are  covered.  Above  the  chancel  arch  stands 
a  small  sanctus  bellcote,  of  which  only  the  sides  and  base  are  original. 

The  interior  of  the  church  remains  practically  untouched  since  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  nave  retaining  a  handsomely  carved  pew  and  pulpit 
of  that  date,  while  the  chancel,  besides  choir  benches,  shows  considerable 
indications  of  seating  according  to  the  Puritan  custom,  whereby  the  Communion 
table  stood  in  the  middle,  with  fixed  seats  for  the  communicants  against  the 
north,  south,  and  east  walls.*  In  the  nave,  besides  a  number  of  pre-Reforma- 
tion  benches,  is  an  octagonal  Early  English  font,  supported  on  an  octagonal 
pedestal  brought  to  a  square  base  by  scalloped  angle  mouldings.  This  font 
is  of  a  reddish  colour,  unHke  the  usual  Cotswold  fonts  of  local  stone.  Around 
the  entrance  door,  in  the  body  of  the  nave,  and  in  the  chancel  are  laid  encaustic 
tiles  of  late  thirteenth  to  fifteenth  century  date,  most,  if  not  all,  of  which 
seem  to  have  been  brought  from  the  ruins  of  the  neighbouring  Abbey.  A 
number  of  these  are  merely  decorative,  but  there  is  besides  a  remarkable 
series  of  heraldic  tiles,  including  three  lions  passant  the  royal  arms  of  England, 
a  lion  rampant  with  hordure  hezanty  for  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  founder  of 
the  Abbey  and  afterwards  King  of  the  Romans,  in  which  capacity  he  is  also 
represented  by  an  eagle  displayed,  the  fleur  de  lys  of  Margaret  of  France, 
the  Castles^  of  Eleanor  of  Castile,  three  chevrons  for  De  Clare,  and  many  others. 

The  chancel  arch,  which  shows  Norman  construction  in  its  jambs  and 
capitals,  was  partially  rebuilt  at  the  Decorated  reconstruction  of  the  church, 
and  a  century  later  the  early  work  was  again  mutilated  in  the  fitting  of  a 
rood  screen,  which,   unique  among  the  smaller  Cotswold  screens,  remains 

1  Mr.  St.  Clair  Baddeley  has  generously  supplied  me  with  the  reading  of  an  inscription  on 

this  bell  (Edwardian),  which  hitherto  has  not  been  published  :  TRANS  MVNDI 
NOS  DUG  PIA  VIRGO  MARIA. 

2  Retention  to  a  late  date  of  this  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  district. 

At  Winchcombe  the  seating  remained  until  1872,  while  evidences  of  the  custom  appear 
at  Buckland  and  Broadway.  At  Deerhurst,  near  Tewkesbury,  it  has  been  preserved 
intact  to  the  present  day,  while  the  example  under  review  survived  until  the 
year    1894. 

3  Border  tiles  at  the  nave  doorway. 
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in  situ.  This  simple  yet  beautiful  piece  of  carving  lacks  its  door,  and  also 
the  small  parclose  surrounding  a  nave  altar,  which  is  now  indicated  only  by 
part  of  a  western  return  on  the  south  side. 

The  series  of  mediaeval  wall  paintings  in  the  chancel  at  Hailes  are  the 
most  extensive  of  their  kind  remaining  in  the  Cotswolds.  The  walls  were 
marked  out  into  squares  and  lozenges  by  painted  lines,  since  partially  obscured 
by  Edwardian  texts,  each  division  being  charged  with  some  heraldic  device, 
e.g.^  an  eagle  displayed,  lion  rampant,  fleur  de  lys,  the  Castles  of  Queen 
Eleanor.  Above  windows  and  priests'  doorway  appear  scrollwork  and 
mythical  monsters,  while  formerly  there  was  a  dado  of  saints,  standing 
beneath  painted  arches,  but  these  have  been  damaged  by  the  subsequent 
insertion  of  upright  wooden  panels.  Near  the  east  end,  in  the  splays  of 
former  Norman  windows  (demolished  on  the  insertion  of  Decorated  lights) 
are  the  marvellously  preserved  early  fourteenth  century  paintings  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  trampling  under  foot  the  Emperor  Maximin, 
and  (in  the  south)  St.  Margaret  with  the  dragon. 

The  sanctuary  contains  the  usual  almeries  and  piscina,  the  latter  with 
two  basins,  and  grooved  across  the  head  to  accommodate  a  wooden  credence 
shelf ;  the  fourteenth  century  sedilia  have  been  cut  to  accommodate  a 
later  doorway  for  the  priest.  Flanking  the  altar  are  two  early  sepulchral 
slabs,  and  beneath  the  CaroHne  Communion  table  Ues  the  large  ancient  stone 
altar  mensa,  on  which  can  be  traced  several  consecration  crosses.  The 
worked  altar  frontal,  gift  of  Mr.  St.  Clair  Baddeley,  the  Hailes  excavator 
and  historian,'  was  formerly  in  the  church  of  Ara  Coeli,  on  the  Capitol: 
it  affords  a  beautiful  example  of  late  seventeenth  century  Italian  art.  In 
the  east  window  are  nine  out  of  twelve  panels  from  a  fifteenth  century 
"  Credo  "  window,  originally  belonging  to  the  Abbey.  The  altar  plate  is  of 
no  particular  antiquity,  but  the  parish  registers  go  back  to  the  year  1558. 

Altogether,  the  parish  church  of  Hailes,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  contains 
more,  and  more  varied  objects  of  interest  than  any  other  in  the  Cotswolds. 
Its  fascination  is  further  enhanced  by  its  close  proximity  to  the  few  pathetic 
ruins,  which  mark  the  site  of  the  at  one  time  magnificent  Hailes  Abbey. 

HAILES    ABBEY. 

In  a  field  to  the  south  of  the  parish  church,  a  few  crumbling  walls  and 
dilapidated  arches  constitute  the  sole  visible  remains  of  the  once  gorgeous 
and  powerful  mitred  Abbey  of  Hailes,  the  one  and  only  Cistercian  shrine  in 
the  whole  of  England. 

Dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Abbey  was  founded''  in  the  year  1246 

1  A  Cottestoold  Shrine. 

2  In  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  under  stress  of  threatened  shipwreck,  Oct.,  1242.       The  Earl 

and  his  companions,  returning  from  Bordeavix,  managed  to  gain  and  shelter  in  the 
Scilly  Isles. 
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by  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  King  Henry  III.,  and  afterwards 
King  of  the  Romans,  the  ceremony  of  consecration  being  performed  on 
November  9th,  1251,  amid  such  scenes  of  splendour  and  magnificence,  and 
attended  by  so  distinguished  a  congregation  that  Matthew  Paris,  the  historian, 
refrained  from  entering  into  details,  lest — was  his  excuse — people  might 
deem  him  guilty  of  exaggeration.  Chief  among  the  guests  were  the  King 
and  Queen,  attended  by  the  founder  and  his  lady,  Sanchia  of  Provence,  the 
Queen's  sister,  and  most  of  the  notabilities  of  the  kingdom.  The  officiating 
clergy  included  thirteen  bishops,'  the  great  Robert  Grosset^te,  of  Lincoln, 
himself  consecrating  at  the  high  altar. 

The  Abbey,  commencing  as  a  colony  of  twenty  monks  and  ten  lay  brothers 
from  Beaulieu,  with  Prior  Jordan  of  that  monastery  as  abbot,  soon  grew  to 
be  important,  but  its  subsequent  magnificence  was  due  solely  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  far-famed  "  blode  of  Christ,  that  is  yn  Hayles." 

This  supposed  relic  was  purchased  from  Florenz  V.,  Count  of  Holland,  by 
Edmund,  second  and  only  surviving  son  of  Earl  Richard,  and  carried  with 
it  a  certificate  of  "  authenticity "  from  Jacques  Pantaleon,  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  afterwards  Pope  Urban  IV.  Part  of  this'  the  young  Earl  presented 
to  Hailes  Abbey,  at  the  festival  of  the  Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  September 
14th,  1270,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  father,  founder  of  the  monastery. 
The  following  year  the  Abbey  church  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire,  upon 
which  a  total  reconstruction  of  the  east  end  took  place,  to  accommodate 
the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Blood,  the  new  work  being  dedicated  by  Godfrey 
Giffard,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  the  year  1277.  During  the  excavation  of 
the  Abbey  in  1900,  the  base  of  this  identical  shrine  was  exposed  to  view, 
"  a  structure  eight  feet  by  ten,  where  rested  for  two  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
together  with  a  piece  of  the  true  Cross,^  the  Holy  Blood  of  Hailes.  This, 
the  most  sacred  spot  at  one  time  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  was  visited  by 
thousands  of  pilgrims  annually  from  all  parts  of  England  and  Wales."'^  The 
shrine  was  situated  immediately  behind  the  high  altar,  and  radiating  from  it — 
symbolic  of  the  crown  of  thorns — were  five  semi-octagonal  chapels,  an  arrange- 
ment which  followed  very  closely  the  setting  of  the  contemporary  shrine  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  at  Westminster. 

Needless  to  say,  the  possession  of  such  a  sacred  relic  as  the  Blood  of 
Christ  added  immeasurably  to  the  prestige  of  the  Abbey,  which  was  quickly 
to  become  the  most  popular  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  West  of  England, 
for  according  to  Leland's  testimony,  "  God  daily  sheweth  miracles  through 

1  Ely,  Lincoln,  Worcester,  London,  Norwich,  Sarum,  Exeter,  Chichester,  Bath  and  Wells, 

St.  Davids,  Rochester,  and  St.  Asaph. 

2  One-third.     The  remaining  two-thirds  he  gave  to  his  own  foundation  (1297),  the  House  of 

Bons  Hommes,  at  Ashridge. 

3  Enshrined  in  gold,  and  given  by  the  donor  of  the  Blood,  in  1296,  four  years  before  his  death. 

4  Canon  Bazeley's  Report,  Transactions  of  the  Brist.  and  Glos.  Arch.  Sac,  Vol.  XXIL 


so 
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the  vertues  of  that  pretious  Blood."  But  with  so  much  apparently  in  its 
favour,  the  Abbey  was  dogged  by  the  most  curious  misfortune.  In  1337, 
on  the  vigil  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  fish  pond  burst  its  sluices,  so  that  a  great 
flood  invaded  and  caused  extensive  damage  to  the  Abbey,  while  in  1361 
and  the  following  year,  and  again  in  1407,  the  monks  were  practically  exter- 
minated by  the  Black  Death.  In  1364,  certain  "  satellites  of  Satan  "  entered 
burglariously  and  carried  oif  much  valuable  plate,  and  then,  a  hundred  years 
later,  a  bHghting  spirit  of  incredulity  began  to  spread  among  the  laity,  to 
the  detriment  of  both  fame  and  finances  of  the  abbey.  The  more  blasphemous 
whispered  that  the  Sacred  Shrine  contained  nothing  more  holy  than  the 
blood  of  a  duck,  renewed  annually,  and  a  Vicar  of  Windrush,  John  Drury 
by  name,  was  heard  openly  to  declare  that  the  supposed  relic  was  a  mere 
fabrication  at  men's  hands,  and  that  his  pilgrimage  to  Hailes  had  been  a 
waste  of  eighteen  valuable  pennies.  Devout  pilgrims  transferred  their 
patronage  to  better  authenticated  shrines,  and  at  last  the  great  Abbey  actually 
stood  upon  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Finally,  the  Pope  came  to 
the  rescue  with  diplomatic  bribery,  offering  to  grant  indulgencies  to  all 
who  should  make  pilgrimage  to  Hailes,  while  the  wicked  Vicar  of  Windrush 
was  sued  for  heresy.  After  this  the  Abbey  made  a  quick  recovery  of  its 
prestige,  its  glory  and  its  riches,  but  once  again  Fate  interfered  and  this 
time  finally,  for  within  half-a-century  arrived  the  Commissioners  of 
Henry  VIIL,  Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worcester  at  their  head,  and  on  Christmas 
Eve,  1539,  the  property  was  surrendered  to  the  King. 

One  of  the  first  objects  to  be  seized  was  "  the  supposed  ReUc  called  the 
*  Blood  of  Hayles,'  then  enclosed  within  a  Beryl,  garnished  and  bound  on 
every  side  with  silver,"'  and  this  upon  examination  was  pronounced  "unctuous 
gum  coloured,  which  being  in  the  glass  appeared  to  be  a  gHstening  red, 
resembling  the  colour  of  blood."  This  impious  fraud  was  publicly  destroyed 
at  Paul's  Cross,  in  London,  November  24th,  1539,  after  being  again 
denounced  as  "  no  blood,  but  honey  clarified  and  coloured  with  saffron."* 

However  praiseworthy  the  exposal  of  such  an  obviously  ungenuine  reHc, 
in  its  time  a  source  of  the  grossest  superstition,  nothing  but  the  deepest 
abhorrence  can  be  expressed  for  the  fate  which  overtook  the  splendid  Abbey 
buildings.  By  way  of  prelude  the  church  was  robbed  and  desecrated,  and 
a  "  goodly  pyramis,"  or  monument,  above  the  body  of  the  founder  destroyed. 
The  empty  shell  of  the  monastery,  like  that  of  Winchcombe,  was  granted  to 
Thomas  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  who, 
according  to  agreement,  demolished  and  sold  the  glorious  pile,  the  abbot's 
lodging  alone  being  spared  for  use  as  a  dwelling  house.  This,  in  Atkyns' 
time  (17 1 2)  was  the  home  of  the  Tracey  family,  but  it  has  since  completely 

1  Latimer's  Certificate,  dated  Oct.  28th,  1539. 

2  For  a  full  account  see  The  Holy  Blood  of  Hayles,  by  St.  Clair  Baddeley,  Transactions  oj  the 

Brist.  and  Glos.  Arch.  Soc,  Vol.  XXIII. 
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disappeared.  Parts  of  the  Abbey  cloisters  alone  remain  above  ground,  these 
dating  from  the  thirteenth  century,  with  late  fifteenth  century  insertions. 
On  the  south  side,  a  lengthy  arched  recess  was  formerly  the  lavatory,  while 
a  doorway  further  west,  with  hatch  and  cupboards  on  the  southern  side, 
gave  entrance  to  the  Frater. 

A  shed  near  the  ruins  has  been  arranged  as  a  museum,  and  therein  are 
preserved  the  results  of  excavations.  Among  these  should  be  noted  the 
gorgeous  Early  English  bosses  from  the  groining  of  the  Chapter  House, 
numerous  encaustic  tiles  of  several  centuries,  pieces  of  mediaeval  glass,  a  copy 
of  the  Abbey  seal, the  matrix  of  which  not  long  ago  came  to  light  in  Yorkshire, 
and  fragments  of  the  monumental  efHgies  of  a  mailed  warrior  and  his  lady, 
including  the  lower  portion  of  a  heater-shaped  shield,  doubtless  relics  of  the 
desecrated  tomb  of  the  illustrious  and  noble  founder,  Richard,  King  of  the 
Romans.* 

DIDBROOK.— St.  George. 

The  Manor  of  Didbrook  formed  part  of  the  original  grant  to  Hailes  Abbey 
by  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  the  year  of  its  foundation,  1246.  Little 
seems  to  be  known  of  the  earlier  church  there,  beyond  the  story'  of  a  desecra- 
tion which  took  place  after  the  Battle  of  Tewkesbury,  when  a  number  of 
Lancastrian  fugitives  were  murdered  in  the  church.  Such  an  occurrence 
would  at  least  necessitate  a  re-consecration,  but  in  this  case  the  church 
appears  to  have  been  pulled  down  and  a  new  one  erected  about  the  year  1475, 
by  William  Whitchurch,  abbot  of  Hailes  (1464-1479)  and  sometime  rector  of 
Didbrook. 

The  building  comprises  chancel  and  nave  only,  with  a  western  inserted 
tower  standing  on  arches  opening  to  the  east,  north  and  south,  as  if  in  the 
original  design  it  had  been  intended  as  the  central  tower  of  a  cruciform  church. 
Externally,  the  only  unusual  feature  is  the  lack  of  either  north  or  south 
doorway  to  the  nave — unless  such  be  hidden  by  an  impenetrable  growth  of 
ivy  on  the  south  side — the  sole  entrance  being  through  the  west  face  of  the 
tower,  where  the  door  is  of  ancient  timber,  riddled  with  holes  which  are 
traditionally  said  to  have  been  made  by  Yorkist  bullets. 

Internally,  the  otherwise  graceful  tower  basement  has  been  spoilt  by  a  lath 
and  plaster  curtain  across  the  eastern  arch,  in  which  is  set  a  Georgian-classic 
doorway.  Within  the  nave,  all  is  rendered  hideous  by  the  insertion  of  a 
flat  ceiling,  giving  it  the  box-like  appearance  of  a  village  assembly-room. 
If  ever  a  building  stood  in  urgent  need  of  restoration — to  use  the  word  in 

1  For  a  detailed  history  of  the  Abbey  and  its  excavators,  see  A  Cotteswold  Shrine^  by  Welbore 

St.  Clair  Baddeley  (1908),  to  which  volume  the  author  is  indebted  for  much  of  the 
above  information. 

2  Fosbrook,  quoting  Tanner's  Notitia. 
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its  proper  sense — it  is  this  church  of  Didbrook.  To  demoHsh  the  partition 
which  hides  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the  tower  arch,  and  to  remove  the 
whitewashed  ceiHng,  exposing  to  view  the  mediaeval  timber  roof,  would 
require  a  very  moderate  outlay :  the  result  would  be  a  lofty,  gracefully- 
proportioned  Gothic  church,  in  place  of  the  dwarfed  debasement  which  serves 
only  as  a  monument  to  the  tasteless  vandalisms  of  a  former  generation. 

The  nave  is  furnished  with  rough  benches,  dating  no  doubt  from  the 
fifteenth  century  reconstruction  of  the  church,  also  a  pulpit  of  two  centuries 
later,  but  the  object  of  greatest  interest  is  the  small  reading  desk,  constructed 
from  a  very  diminutive  wooden  pulpit,  which  should  be  compared  with  the 
somewhat  earher  Gothic  survivals  at  Stanton  and  Broadway.  The  font  has 
been  re-faced,  to  look  like  new,  but  marks  of  careful  patching  of  the  rim 
proclaim  it  to  be  ancient,  apparently  of  fourteenth  century  date.  The  north 
wall  of  the  nave  contains  a  tomb-niche,  with  modern  or  "  restored  "  cusping, 
probably  designed  for  the  founder,  if  in  the  original  plan  this  actually  was 
intended  to  be  the  chancel  and  not  the  nave.  Tradition  ascribes  the  tomb 
to  Abbot  Whitchurch,  but  the  embossed  coflfin  lid,  with  its  typical  thirteenth 
century  floriated  cross,  is  undoubtedly  a  relic  of  the  earlier  church.' 

The  chancel  arch  is  of  wood,  a  comparatively  recent  monstrosity,  which 
will  disappear  when  the  church  comes  to  be  restored.  The  chancel  contains 
painted  seventeenth  century  sanctuary  rails,  two  very  beautiful  chairs, 
a  blocked-up  priest's  doorway  and  a  piscina,  fitted  with  modern  credence 
shelves.  In  addition,  there  is  a  small  panel  of  ancient  glass,  representing 
two  angels  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  the  agnus  del,  and  an  inscription  asking 
prayers  for  the  soul  of  Abbot  William  Whytchyrche,  which  should  be  com- 
pared with  a  contemporary  and  similar  example  at  North  Cerney,  where 
another  William  Whytchurch,  nephew  of  the  abbot,  was  rector  in  the  year 

The  altar  plate  includes  an  Elizabethan  cup  with  paten  cover.  There  is 
a  lengthy  parish  chest,  of  a  century  earlier,  and  in  the  churchyard  a  small 
Decorated  tombstone,  evidently  relic  of  the  older  church. 

STANWAY.— St.  Peter. 

Stanway,  anciently  the  country  seat  of  the  abbots  of  Tewkesbury,  is 
known  to  have  possessed  a  monastic  cell  prior  to  the  Conquest,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  present  parish  church  occupies  its  site,  for 
the  most  ancient  architectural  features  about  the  latter  building  date  only 
from  the  twelfth  century.     Even  these  survivals  are  fragmentary,  for  some 

I  A  chalice  and  book  appear  on  either  side  of  the  central  shaft,  while  an  almost  identical 
chalice  figures  on  a  sepulchral  slab  at  Edgeworth.  An  original,  of  pewter,  is  preserved 
in  Bisley  church.    (See  page  37.) 
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years  ago  a  "  restoration,"  remarkable  among  restorations  for  its  bad  taste, 
took  place,  a  beautiful  Norman  chancel  arch  and  other  rare  features  being 
destroyed  and  cast  on  to  a  rubbish  heap  in  the  corner  of  the  churchyard,  from 
whence  at  some  future  date  they  may  perhaps  be  restored  to  their  original 
position. 

Dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  formerly  to  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  church 
consists  of  chancel,  nave  with  south  porch,  and  western  tower.  The  latter 
is  mainly  Early  English,  but  with  Perpendicular  upper  stage  and  parapet, 
the  earlier  work  being  enriched  on  its  eastern  face  with  a  stepped  stringcourse, 
besides  bearing  the  high-pitched  hood  mould  of  a  thirteenth  century  nave 
roof.  Its  bells  include  one  by  John  Rudhall  (1826),  and  one  of  early  Caroline 
date,  inscribed:  TO  THE  PRAYES  OF  GOD  WEE  SINGE  1625.  In 
the  west  face  of  the  tower  has  been  contrived  a  modern  entrance,  and  the 
windows  of  the  nave  are  of  like  recent  insertion,  shamefully  replacing  examples 
of  the  earlier  periods.  Much  of  the  nave  masonry  is  Norman,  including 
wall-plates  enriched  with  pellets,  and  most  unusual  chamfered  and  diapered 
eastern  angles.  On  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  appear  a  number  of  roughly- 
cut  votive  crosses.  Of  the  chancel,  the  features  on  the  south  are  wholly 
new,  but  "  restoration  "  has  been  less  ruthless  on  the  north,  with  the  result 
that  a  fine  arched  corbel  table  remains,  with  pelleted  cornice,  and  a  well- 
preserved  series  of  grotesque  corbels. 

The  porch  and  south  entrance  are  entirely  new,  and  the  interior  of  the 
nave  has  been  scraped  and  robbed  of  all  ancient  features,  including  the  font. 
The  west  end  is  broken  by  an  Early  English  tower  arch,  with  deeply-splayed 
Norman  window  above,  indicating  that  the  tower  was  built  and  the  arch 
inserted  without  the  usual  demolition  of  the  existing  wall.'  The  chancel 
arch  is  modern,  but  a  portion  of  a  Norman  capital  appears  in  the  surrounding 
masonry,  a  reHc  of  the  splendid  original,  which  now  lies  rotting  in  the  church- 
yard. 

In  the  north,  the  chancel  retains  the  splay  of  an  early  window,  with  small 
almery  beneath,  also  a  Norman  respond,  or  groining-shaft,  sole  reminder 
of  the  former  vaulted  ceiling.*  In  the  opposite  wall  a  priests'  doorway, 
disguised  externally  by  pseudo-Perpendicular  additions,  proves  to  be  Norman, 
with  angles  chamfered  and  diapered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  eastern  angles 
of  the  nave.  The  choir  stalls  have  carved  panels  taken  from  a  former  western 
gallery,  perhaps  originally  from  the  rood-screen,  and  the  usual  Jacobean 
holy  table  remains,  together  with  two  particularly  handsome  sanctuary 
chairs.  The  remarkable  modern  altar  hangings  are  of  such  meUow  colouring 
and  excellent  design  that  they  have  almost  the  appearance  of  being  ancient. 

1  A  parallel  procedure  is  evident  at  Farmington, 

2  Probably  the  chancel  was  of  the  "  two  compartment  "  type  (as  Elkstone,  Hampnett, 

Coin  St.  Dennis),  but  indications  here  negative  the  likelihood  of  a  former  central  tower. 
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The  plate  includes  a  cup  with  paten  cover  of  the  year  1571,  also  two  large 
tankard  flagons,  and  two  patens  inscribed: 


In  the  churchyard  lies  buried  Robert  Dover  (1642),  founder  of  the  famous 
Cotswold  games. 

The  abbot's  Palace  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  noble  mansion,  built 
by  Sir  Paul  Tracey  during  the  reign  of  James  I. 

STANTON.— St.  Michael. 

The  church  of  St.  Michael,  Stanton,  is  cruciform,  with  aisles,  south  porch, 
and  western  tower  capped  by  an  octagonal  spire.  The  most  ancient  remaining 
features  date  from  the  twelfth  century,  but  possession  of  the  manor,  tithes, 
and  advowson  of  Stanton,  together  with  the  chaplaincy  of  Snowshill,  was 
bestowed  on  Winchcombe  Abbey  by  Kenulf,  King  of  Mercia,  and  it  is  therefore 
highly  probable  that  a  Saxon  church — built  perhaps  entirely  of  wood — occupied 
this  identical  site. 

The  Norman  building  was  quite  small,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  and 
north  aisle,  to  which  transepts  were  added  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
chancel  lengthened.  Further  considerable  changes  took  place  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  nave  was  extended  westward,  and  new  work  projected 
in  the  form  of  south  aisle  and  porch,  and  tower  with  spire.  In  the  year  1640 
the  churchwardens  acquired  a  ring  of  four  bells,  by  James  and  Humphrey 
Keene,  of  Woodstock,  which  remain  in  position  at  the  present  time.  The 
chancel  was  rebuilt  in  1874,  and  in  1890  dormer  windows  were  given  to  the 
nave  and  the  north  aisle  re-constructed,  the  original  having  been  demolished 
at  some  earlier  period. 

The  external  features  of  the  church  are  self-explanatory,  though  perhaps 
the  small  sanctus-bellcote  merits  comment,  its  unusual  and  not  particularly 
elegant  form  rising  above  such  a  bulky  mass  of  masonry  as  to  suggest  the 
probability  of  a  former  Early  English  bell-turret,  which,  becoming  super- 
fluous after  the  building  of  the  tower,  gave  place  to  this  diminutive  successor. 
The  modern  windows  of  the  aisle  are  copied  from  one  of  unusual  design  in 
its  west  end,  wherein  appears  the  White  Rose  of  the  House  of  York,  giving 
its  date  at  approximately  1480.  The  porch  has  a  niche  above  the  entrance, 
filled  by  a  modern  image,  and  inside  are  narrow  stone  benches,  and  the  remains 
of  a  holy-water  stoup.  Overhead  is  a  small  muniment  chamber,  gained  by 
a  staircase  from  the  aisle,  but  both  floor  and  walls  appear  to  be  unfinished. 
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The  south  aisle  is  paved  with  a  few  fifteenth  century  encaustic  tiles, 
charged  with  such  devices  as  the  Shield  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  the 
arms  of  the  Despensers,  but  now  almost  entirely  defaced  by  generations  of 
hob-nailed  boots.  After  a  few  more  years  these  interesting  survivals,  so  rare 
in  Cotswold  churches,  will  be  totally  obhterated,  while  carefully  re-set  in  the 
aisle  wall,  they  might  yet  survive  for  several  centuries. 

Not  the  least  attractive  feature  of  the  aisle  is  its  original  timber  roof, 
from  which  has  been  taken  (and  re-set  in  the  south  wall)  a  carved  roundel 
depicting  an  eagle,  or  heraldic  bird,  with  encircling  inscription : 

— probably  the  donor  of  the  roof;  loyer,  Mr.  St.  Clair  Baddeley  points 
out,  is  not  a  corruption  of  the  English  lawyer,  but  is  French,  meaning 
rentier,  an  owner  of  property.  In  the  eastern  respond  of  the  arcade 
will  be  found  the  plug  holes  left  by  the  fitting  of  a  former  screen, 
and  there  is  also  the  opening  to  the  rood-loft  and  a  squint  to  the 
high  altar,  with  trefoiled  inner  fringe.  The  transept  is  provided  with 
the  usual  almery  and  piscina,  and  the  Perpendicular  south  window  contains 
fragments  of  contemporary  glass,  in  which  appear  the  names  Margarie,  Alice, 
and  Thomas  Inwey.  The  east  window  in  this  transept  is  of  original  Early 
English  masonry,  with  remains  of  fifteenth  century  diaper  painting  on  jambs 
and  soffit. 

The  north  aisle  arcade  consists  of  two  bays  Norman  arches,  one  bay 
Perpendicular  (inserted  on  the  fifteenth  century  lengthening  of  the  nave) 
and  one  modern  bay,  imitative  of  the  original  Norman  work.  Preserved  in 
the  aisle  are  pieces  of  Caroline  and  painted  Gothic  panelling,  the  latter  no 
doubt  part  of  the  ancient  rood  screen.  There  is  also  a  Gothic  wooden 
pulpit,  discovered  some  years  ago  inside  the  present  pulpit,  a  large  (restored) 
specimen  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  ancient  small  pulpit,  though 
considerably  warped  and  mutilated,  constitutes  an  interesting  and  unusual 
relic  of  mediaeval  preaching,  about  which  Dr.  Cox  writes :'  "  The  tracery 
of  the  panelling  and  the  lines  of  quatrefoils  show  it  to  be  of  the  close  of  the 
Decorated  period.,  c.  1375,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II." 

The  nave  is  furnished  with  reproductions  of  the  few  remaining  Gothic 
benches,  having  carved  ends  terminating  in  "  poppy  heads."  There  is  also 
a  small  Perpendicular  font,  beautifully  panelled.  An  Early  Decorated 
window  figures  in  the  north  transept,  where  will  be  found  two  almeries  and 
a  passage-squint  to  the  high  altar. 

The  interior  of  the  chancel  is  almost  entirely  new,  but  the  two  carved 
image  brackets  which  flank  the  east  window  are  ancient,  and  there  is  a  small 
Communion  table  of  Jacobean  date.     The  east  window  contains  a  few  rare 

I    PulpitSy  Lecterns,  and  Organs  in  English  Churches.     Compare  with  analogous  examples 
at  Broadway  and  Didbrook.    (See  Plate  15.) 
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fragments  of  Perpendicular  glass,  in  which  are  depicted  the  White  Rose 
en  soleil,  the  figures  of  two  Apostles,  and  the  arms  of  Winchcombe  Abbey, 
to  which,  until  the  Dissolution,  the  church  belonged. 

The  Plate  includes  an  Elizabethan  cup  with  paten  cover,  hall-marked 
for  the  year  1572. 

BUCKLAND.— St.  Michael. 

Dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  the  church  at  Buckland  consists  of  chancel, 
clerestoried  nave  with  aisles  and  a  north  porch,  and  a  western  tower.  The 
latter,  which  retains  on  its  east  face'  the  high-pitched  weathering  of  an  Early 
English  nave  roof,  is  mainly  Decorated,  but  with  Perpendicular  upper  stage 
and  parapet.  Of  the  bells,  four  are  from  the  Rudhall  foundry  (i 709-1 792), 
and  there  is  besides  a  fourteenth  century  sanctus  bell. 

No  Norman  features  appear  about  the  church,  but  there  is  a  fair  amount 
of  Early  English  work,  including  lancet  windows  at  either  end  of  the  north 
aisle,  and  two  quatrefoil  openings  situated  high  up  in  the  west  wall  of  the  nave, 
to  give  additional  light  before  the  building  of  the  sixteenth  century  clerestory. 
For  the  rest,  the  window  tracery,  where  not  Perpendicular,  is  debased,  though 
several  of  the  embrasures  in  the  chancel  appear  to  date  at  least  from  the  early 
fourteenth  century.  The  east  wall  of  the  nave  retains  indications  of  two 
former  gables  of  different  pitch,  but  the  present  gable  is  Perpendicular  and 
carries  a  vacant  sanctus  bellcote.  A  narrow  priests'  doorway  in  the  chancel 
has  carved  spandrels,  representing  angel  heads  with  outspread  wings. 

The  church  is  entered  by  a  Perpendicular  porch,  with  external  canopied 
niche  above  the  entrance,  and  ancient  stone  benches  along  the  interior  walls. 
To  the  east  of  the  inner  doorway,  immediately  inside  the  aisle,  are  the  remains 
of  a  large  stoup. 

The  aisle  arcades,  which  are  of  late  thirteenth  century  construction,  have 
clustered  shafts  with  bell-shaped  capitals,  excepting  a  Perpendicular  western 
bay  to  the  north  arcade,  in  which  stands  a  handsomely  panelled  font  of  the 
same  period.  Both  aisles  have  Early  English  piscinae,  and  both  probably 
retain  their  original  stone  benches,  hidden  beneath  later  oak  seating  backed 
by  wainscots.     In  the  north  aisle,  a  strip  of  panelling  affords  the  information  : 


Ji£c>t^ 


I     Seen  from  within  the  nave. 
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and  in  the  south,  several  of  the  benches  are  surmounted  by  carved  testers.  In 
this  same  aisle  are  the  doorway  and  stairs  which  gave  access  to  the  former  rood- 
loft,  also  an  unusually  massive  parish  chest  with  three  locks  and  a  much-worn 
series  of  fifteenth  century  encaustic  tiles,  the  floral  devices  of  which  are 
reproduced  in  modern  paving  elsewhere  about  the  church. 

The  nave  is  provided  with  a  western  gallery,  otherwise  the  seating  consists 
of  richly  carved  oak  benches,  chiefly  the  reproductions  of  a  few  sixteenth 
century  originals.  High  up  in  the  east  wall,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  arch,  is  a  rectangular  almery,  probably  survival  of  a  small 
altar  situated  on  the  rood-loft :  the  combined  squint  and  almery  at  Southrop 
makes  with  this  an  interesting  comparison. 

The  chancel  is  encircled  by  panelling  and  benching,  a  reminder  of  the 
Puritan  custom,  whereby  the  table  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel 
with  seats  around  for  the  communicants.  The  debased  east  window  contains 
several  fine  panels  of  glass,  considered  to  have  been  given  by  William  Grafton, 
rector  of  Buckland  from  1466  to  15 10.  The  original  conception  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  window  depicting  the  Seven  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  of 
which  three  only  are  surviving :  Confirmation,  Marriage,  and  Extreme 
Unction.  The  first  dehneation  has  been  interpreted  to  represent  Baptism, 
as  possibly  it  may  do,  but  the  presence  of  a  mitred  bishop  rather  suggests 
an  infant  Confirmation,  which  in  mediaeval  times  followed  directly  upon 
Baptism.  A  shield  in  the  south-east  window  bears  the  arms  of  St.  Peter's 
Abbey,  Gloucester,  to  which  foundation  the  church  at  Buckland  anciently 
belonged. 

The  registers  date  from  the  year  1606,  and  contain  vivid  references  to 
the  plague,  by  which  John  Maltbee,  the  rector,  was  bereft  of  his  six  children 
in  a  single  month.  The  plate  consists  of  a  very  large  chalice  and  paten, 
of  the  year  1680,  and  a  silver-rimmed  mazer-bowl,'  in  maple,  bearing  an 
inscription  and  the  date  1607.  Belonging  to  the  church  is  a  handsome 
fifteenth  century  blue  velvet  cope,  curiously  embroidered  with  views  of 
churches,  and,  on  the  reverse  side,  a  representation  of  the  Crucifixion. 

A  Norman  church  formerly  stood  in  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of  Laverton, 
of  which  the  ruined  walls  were  said  to  have  remained  within  living  memory 
Several  moulded  stones,  together  with  an  enriched  Norman  doorway,  have 
since  been  incorporated  with  the  walls  of  some  cottages,  near  the  Glebe  Farm. 

BROADWAY.— St.  Eadburgh. 
The  venerable   parish   church   at    Broadway   constitutes   a   significant 
monument  to  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth,  and  alas  !     also  of  the  twentieth 

I.  Samuel  Pepys  (1659)  seems  to  have  referred  to  a  mazer  bowl  at  Saffron  Waldon.  "  They 
brought  me  a  draft  of  their  drink  in  a  brown  bowl,  tipt  with  silver,  which  I  drank  off, 
and  at  the  bottom  was  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  done  in  silver.'* 
See  also  under  Fairford. 
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century.  After  fulfilling  its  sacred  purpose  for  a  space  of  nearly  seven 
centuries,  in  the  year  1839  it  was  superseded  by  an  unlovely  modern  building — 
itself  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  chapel,  for  this  purpose  utterly  demolished — 
situated  a  few  minutes  closer  to  the  village.  Still  disused  except  on  rare 
occasions,  "  The  Old  Church,"  as  it  is  called,  provides  a  veritable  museum  of 
ecclesiastical  antiquities.  Of  late  Norman  foundation,  the  dedication  is  to 
St.  Eadburgh,  probably  because  of  its  early  possession  by  Pershore  Abbey, 
where  miracles  were  said  to  have  been  wrought  at  the  shrine  of  Saint  Eadburgh, 
an  unfortunate  child-princess,  granddaughter  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who  at  an 
early  age  was  incarcerated  in  a  nunnery  at  Winchester,  where  she  lived  and 
died. 

In  plan  the  church  is  cruciform,  with  central  tower,  and  north  and  south 
aisles  to  the  nave.  The  exterior  features  are  mainly  Perpendicular,  including 
the  tower,  among  the  bells  of  which  are  two  by  Matthew  Bagley,  of  Chal- 
combe  (1778),  and  one  by  John  Rudhall,  of  Gloucester  (1828).  The  chancel 
seems  to  have  been  extended,  and  the  transepts  added  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  lancets  of  the  period  appearing  in  the  south,  while  in  the  north 
wall  is  a  priests'  entrance,  placed  unusually  near  the  east  end,  and  further 
west  another  (blocked  up)  doorway,  probably  of  Norman  date.  The  only 
other  Norman  evidences  externally  are  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and  two 
stones  incorporated  with  the  nineteenth  century  reconstruction  of  the  north 
transept. 

Internally,  the  nave  is  rendered  picturesque  by  Norman  aisle  arcades, 
of  which  the  cylindrical  piers  and  circular  scalloped  capitals  fix  the  date  at 
circa  1175.  The  plinths  of  the  columns  are  circular,  a  noteworthy  point, 
because  originally  they  were  square,  but  "  restored  "  to  their  present  form 
in  the  year  1866. 

Apart  from  the  Perpendicular  nave  roof  and  some  beautiful  fragments 
of  contemporary  glass  in  the  west  window,  attention  may  be  concentrated 
on  three  particular  objects  :  a  plain  Norman  font,  of  truncated  conical  shape, 
somewhat  similar  to  one  at  Willersey  ;  a  small  pillar  almsbox  secured  by 
three  padlocks,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  sixteenth  century  survival 
at  Winchcombe  ;  and  a  mediaeval  wooden  pulpit,  brought  from  the  neigh- 
bouring chapel-of-ease,  when  that  structure  was  demolished  to  make  way  for 
the  modern  church  in  Broadway.  This  pulpit  is  a  remarkably  preserved 
specimen  of  late  fourteenth  century  craftsmanship,  panelled  with  semi- 
Flamboyant  intermixed  with  embryonic  Perpendicular  tracery,  and — until 
a  recent  "  restoration  " — retaining  traces  of  original  paint.      {See  Plate  10.) 

The  north  transept  is  shielded  from  the  aisle  by  crude  woodwork,  in 
which  possibly  is  incorporated  parts  of  the  old  rood-screen.  From  this  chapel 
ascend  the  belfry  stairs,  by  which  the  rood-loft  was  approached,  both  also 
being  accessible  by  an  external  door.  The  south  transept,  like  the  north, 
is  screened  by  ancient  woodwork.     In  the  east  wall,  a  small  trefoiled  recess 
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has  had  inserted  in  its  base  two  encaustic  tiles,  the  sole  surviving  example 
in  the  church.  Here  the  floor  is  paved  with  the  matrices  of  vanished  brasses 
and  there  are  several  curious  monuments,  including  a  large  stone  coffin,  a 
fourteenth  century  effigy  which  formerly  served  as  coping  to  the  churchyard 
wall,  and  a  roughly  lettered  memorial,  which  reads  : 

AS  THOW  ART  SO  WAS  I, 
AS  I  AM  SO  SHALT  THOW  BEE. 

The  transept  arches  are  Early  EngHsh,  but  the  chancel  arches  may  be 
late  Transitional  Norman  ;  the  eastern  chancel  arch  was  partially  obscured 
by  the  former  rood-loft,  the  supports  of  which  remain  in  the  wall  on  either 
side.  Above  the  choir  arch  hangs  a  Caroline  Royal  escutcheon,  dated  1641, 
with  lettering  on  the  back :  "  Cleaned  and  oiled  by  J.  Harvey,  schoolmaster. 
April,  1779."  The  lantern  basement  of  the  tower  was  opened  at  the  restora- 
tion of  19 1 7,  prior  to  which  date  it  had  been  blocked  by  the  timber  flooring 
of  a  ringers'  chamber.  A  small  choir  thus  formed  is  furnished  with  fifteenth 
century  benches  and  stalls,  and  formerly  there  hung  here  a  handsome 
candelabrum. 

Besides  an  Early  English  piscina,  the  sanctuary  contains  seventeenth 
century  details  in  the  form  of  altar  rails.  Communion  table  and  oak  panelHng, 
the  latter  now  erected  as  a  reredos,  but  clearly  intended  for  benching  round 
the  chancel  walls,  as  seen  at  Buckland  and  Hailes.  The  only  other  note- 
worthy feature  is  the  small  monumental  brass  of  Sir  Anthony  Dastyn,  Sheriff 
of  the  County  of  Worcester,  and  lord  of  the  manor  of  Broadway,  who  died 
in  1572.  The  particular  interest  of  the  brass  lies  in  it  being  a  palimpsest, 
the  Elizabethan  memorial  having  been  engraved  upon  the  back  of  a  more 
ancient  example,  a  rubbing  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  north  transept. 

The  Broadway  Registers  date  from  1539,  and  contain  denunciations 
regarding  the  attitudes  of  King  Henry  VHI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth  towards 
matters  of  religion.  No  entry  is  made  against  the  years  1561  to  1563  because, 
owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  parish  funds  were 
then  insufficient  to  maintain  a  priest. 


WILLERSEY.— St.  Peter. 

The  church  at  Willersey  is  cruciform,  with  aisle  and  porch  on  the  north 
side  of  the  nave,  and  Perpendicular  central  tower.  The  bells  form  a  ring 
of  six,  all  by  the  Gloucester  founder,  Abraham  Rudhall,  of  date  171 2,  one 
being  inscribed  with  the  words :  LET  ME  RING  FOR  PEACE  MERRILY, 
in  reference  to  the  Marlborough  campaigns,  while  another  suggests  that  the 
founder  had  run  short  of  type:    GOD  SAVE  THE  QVEN. 
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The  nave  retains  considerable  evidences  of  early  Norman  foundation, 
notably  a  blocked  doorway  of  primitive  character  in  the  south  wall,  with 
plain  jambs  and  large  plain  tympanum  resting  directly  upon  small  imposts. 
The  transepts  were  added  in  the  late  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  at  which 
time  the  chancel  also  was  rebuilt ;  the  north  transept  has  a  trefoiled  lancet 
with  angular  corbel-heads  of  the  period,  the  south  a  Decorated  window, 
of  which  the  tracery  and  external  mouldings  have  been  renewed.  With 
the  exception  of  a  lancet  triplet  in  the  east,  the  chancel  windows  are  debased. 
The  porch,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  votive  crosses,  covers 
an  inner  plain  archway,  but  the  conformation  of  this  seems  to  result  from 
later  denudation  rather  than  from  any  high  degree  of  antiquity. 

The  north  aisle  appears  by  its  extreme  narrowness  to  be  of  Norman 
origin,  but  the  arcade  of  arches  is  distinctly  Gothic,  supported  on  quaintly 
diminutive  piers.  Here  stands  the  plain  Norman  font,  properly  restored 
to  use  after  being  for  many  years  ousted  by  "  a  Churchwarden  Gothic  " 
substitute.  In  the  west  wall  are  traces  of  a  former  window,  and  the  nave 
masonry  reveals  a  blocked-up  western  doorway  of  thirteenth  century  date, 
on  and  around  which  are  indications  of  wall-paintings  in  several  layers. 
The  west  window,  an  angular-headed  Perpendicular  insertion,  contains 
several  good  pieces  of  original  glass,  notably  the  figures  of  two  saints,  some 
ornate  crosses  and  monograms,  and  two  deer  with  large  antlers, — a  most 
uncommon  and  life-like  representation. 

But  the  really  notable  feature  of  this  otherwise  unpretentious  church 
is  the  amazing  richness  and  massive  design  of  the  Perpendicular  central 
tower,  both  as  regards  the  embossed  groining,  and  the  moulding  of  the  piers 
which  support  the  lofty  quartet  of  arches.  Tradition  says  that  this  remark- 
able work  was  copied  from,  and  paid  for,  by  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  at 
Evesham  (Abbot  Zatton,  1 379-141 8),  to  which  foundation  the  church  of 
Willersey  at  that  period  belonged. 

The  north  transept  is  completely  modernised,  but  the  south  retains  an 
ogee-headed  piscina,  a  Tudor  double  rose  in  contemporary  glass,  and  a 
blocked-up  doorway  which  formerly  led  to  the  belfry,  no  doubt  also  to  the 
rood-loft.  An  enormous  modern  pulpit,  which  replaces  a  former  Jacobean 
example,  is  more  blatant  than  beautiful,  wherein  it  is  matched  by  the 
chancel,  which  "  restoration  "  has  systematically  denuded  of  all  interest  and 
beauty.  In  the  south  wall  a  priests'  doorway  remains,  now  giving  access  to 
the  modern  vestry,  where  stands  a  long  parish  chest,  with  two  instead  of 
the  regulation  triplet  of  locks. 

The  altar  plate  includes  an  Elizabethan  cup  and  paten,  hall-marked  for 
the  year  1576.     In  the  nave  hangs  a  smaU  Royal  Arms  of  George  III. 

The  churchyard,  which  commands  an  exquisite  view  of  Saintbury  spire, 
contains  a  sepulchral  stone  of  early  character. 
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The  church  at  Saintbury  was  medisevally  held  by  the  Abbey  of  Evesham, 
in  which  possession  it  continued  until  the  Dissolution.  Appearances  indicate 
a  Saxon  foundation,  but  owing  to  the  walls  of  the  nave  being  roughcast, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  any  of  the  original  masonry  remains, 
or  whether  the  proportions  are  mainly  Norman.  The  present  plan  is  cruciform, 
with  tower  and  spire  above  the  south  transept  and  a  shallow  modern  porch 
covering  the  north  door  of  the  nave.  The  transepts  and  tower  were  added 
in  the  early  fourteenth  century,  at  which  period  the  chancel  was  developed 
and  several  windows  inserted  in  the  nave,  but  the  west  window  is  Perpen- 
dicular, co-eval  with  the  low-pitched  nave  roof  and  typical  plain  parapet. 

The  nave  has  Norman  doorways  in  the  north  and  south,  the  latter  an 
early  example  with  recessed  tympanum,  bearing  a  lozenge  pattern  formed  by 
the  intersection  of  shallowly-incised  diagonal  lines.  Above  it  is  placed  a 
large  sundial  in  the  form  of  a  beaded  circle  divided  by  incised  and  embossed 
radii,  with  three  of  the  chief  "  tides  "  marked  by  crosses.  This  has  every 
appearance  of  being  Saxon,  and  makes  an  interesting  comparison  with  another 
at  Daglingworth. 

The  tower,  which  is  capped  by  a  lofty  octagonal  brooch-spire,  contains 
a  peal  of  five  bells  by  Henry  Bagley,  of  Chalcombe,  anno  1678,  while  a  sixth 
was  supplied  by  John  Rudhall,  of  Gloucester,  in  the  year  of  his  decease,  1835. 

The  north  doorway  to  the  nave  has  a  tympanum  with  incised  lozenge 
pattern,  similar  to  the  south  but  for  enrichments  of  the  later  Norman  period. 
A  modern  door,  of  excellent  design,  should  be  a  model  for  all  would-be 
restorers. 

Apart  from  an  ancient  roof,  the  only  feature  of  interest  in  the  nave 
is  the  font.  This  is  Perpendicular,  highly  uncommon  in  the  bowl  being 
carved  with  two  bands  imitative  of  the  Norman  "  star  "  ornament,  a  form 
of  enrichment  just  as  characteristic  of  its  period  as  are  the  square-leaved 
Perpendicular  flowers  which  adorn  the  centre  of  each  face.  The  north 
transept,  which  has  been  restored  to  its  former  use  as  a  chapel,  contains  a 
small  Jacobean  holy  table,  evidently  successor  to  the  altar  stone  on  which 
it  stands.  Here  is  a  small  brass  tablet  to  Alicia  Bartlett,  anno  1574,  a  door- 
way and  steps  which  gave  access  to  the  former  rood-loft,  and  three  handsomely 
carved  Gothic  benches.  Two  similar  benches  now  serve  as  choir  seats,  and 
two  sanctuary  chairs  have  been  constructed  from  contemporary  fragments 
carved  with  "  poppy  heads."  The  south  transept,  in  reality  the  tower 
basement,  contains  a  very  poor  specimen  of  parish  chest,  together  with  a 
beautiful  though  mutilated  stone  panel,  comprising  an  almost  miniature 
piscina  with  credence  shelf  above. 

The  fourteenth  century  angular  chancel-arch  springs  direct  from  the 
walls,  and  is  spanned  by  a  screen  of  debased  and  painted  woodwork,  which, 
however,  seems  to  include  pieces  of  the  Gothic  original.  Above  the  arch 
hangs  the  royal  escutcheon  of  Queen  Anne. 
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The  feature  of  greatest  concern  in  the  chancel  is  a  small,  rudely-carved 
stone  figure,  set  in  a  splay  of  the  south-west  window,  undoubtedly  a  Saxon 
relic,  which  should  be  compared  with  somewhat  similar  examples  at  Ampney 
St.  Peter  and  Burford.  The  occurrence  of  this,  together  with  the  early 
sundial  over  the  south  doorway,  places  almost  beyond  doubt  the  Saxon  origin 
of  the  church,  and  suggests  the  possible  existence  of  further  enlightening 
remains,  concealed  beneath  the  internal  or  external  plaster.    (See  page  25.) 

The  altar  rails  are  Caroline,  perhaps  dating  from  the  rectorship  of  the 
Rev.  William  Warburton,  B.D.  {ob,  1649),  whose  almost  obliterated  portrait 
and  epitaph  adorns  a  painted  tablet  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  sanctuary. 
Near  this  is  an  early  Decorated  piscina,  with  double  projecting  basins,  and 
a  credence  shelf  above.  A  typical  Victorian  reredos  has  happily  been  con- 
cealed by  curtains. 

Considerable  remains  of  sixteenth  century  glass  in  the  east  window 
merit  attention,  notably  the  portrait  of  a  bishop  in  an  attitude  of  benediction, 
and  a  priest  in  blue  cassock,  with  memorial  scroll  inscribed  "  San  Nicolas 
priet  pur  W.L."  Tradition  ascribes  these  initials  to  William  Latimer,  one  time 
vicar  of  Saintbury  and  Weston-sub-Edge,  where  he  is  said  to  have  built 
the  handsome  parsonage.  Latimer,  when  Fellow  of  All  Souls'  (1489), 
advocated  the  more  general  study  of  Greek,  and  his  knowledge  of  that 
language  was  so  esteemed  that  Erasmus  invited  him  to  contribute  towards 
the  revision  of  the  first  Greek  Testament,  an  honour  which,  however,  was 
refused.     liatimer  died  in  1545,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Saintbury. 

The  churchyard  contains  the  trunk  of  a  colossal  yew,  possibly  of  pre- 
Conquest  date.  There  is  no  cross,  but  a  handsome  early  Perpendicular  example 
remains  in  the  village,  consisting  of  four  square  steps,base,  and  octagonal  shaft, 
capped  by  an  insignificant  modern  head. 


WESTON-SUB-EDGE.— St.  John  the  Baptist. 

During  the  past  century  the  church  at  Weston-sub-Edge  was  consistently 
victimised  by  so-called  restorers,  and  although  a  handsome  modern  edifice 
is  the  result,  nothing  but  disgust  can  be  expressed  for  a  pillage  which  com- 
menced (in  the  year  1835)  with  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  that 
most  interesting  feature,  an  ancient  rood-loft !  The  plan  of  the  church, 
now  as  formerly,  comprises  chancel,  nave  and  western  tower,  but  the  chancel 
has  been  lengthened  and  the  nave  considerably  rebuilt,  the  Perpendicular 
tower — wherein  hangs  a  bell  by  John  Rudhall,  dated  18 17 — alone  having 
escaped  more  or  less  untouched.  Early  Decorated  features  remaining  to  the 
nave  include  a  scroll  stringcourse,  several  trefoiled  lancet  windows — two 
near  the  west,  placed  high  to  light  a  former  gallery — and  handsomely  moulded 
north  and  south  doorways  with  trefoiled  heads. 
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The  nave  has  been  spoilt  by  deplorable  modern  glass,  rendering  the  interior 
dark  and  gloomy.  The  best  feature  is  the  Perpendicular  tower  arch,  above 
which  hangs  a  Queen  Anne  royal  escutcheon,  In  the  tower  basement  stands 
a  reading-desk  made  from  seventeenth  century  carved  panels,  a  parish  chest 
with  the  usual  three  locks,  and  a  massive  font,  apparently  co-eval  with  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  church.  The  chancel  arch  has  been  destroyed,  but 
its  position  is  indicated  by  a  doorway  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  which 
formerly  gave  access  to  the  rood-loft.  There  is  a  handsome  early  seventeenth 
century  pulpit,  a  small  brass  to  William  Hodges  (1590),  and  two  unusual 
and  diminutive  fifteenth  century  effigies  in  stone,  intended  to  be  recumbent, 
but  now  placed  erect  against  the  south  wall  of  the  sanctuary.  Two  almeries 
and  a  piscina  remain  in  the  south  wall,  and  in  the  east  another  almery, 
fitted  with  modern  doors,  but  save  for  two  handsome  Jacobean  sanctuary 
chairs,  both  the  fabric  and  the  other  details  of  the  chancel  are  modern, 
including  a  niche  with  recumbent  effigy  of  Captain  Francis  Hole  Bourne  (1880). 

In  addition  to  a  large  stone  coffin,  the  churchyard  contains  four  coped 
sepulchral  stones,  three  embossed  with  floriated  crosses  of  the  usual  Early 
English  character,  and  one  incised,  as  if  intended  as  the  matrix  of  a  brass. 
It  is  a  pity  that  such  interesting  relics  should  be  thus  exposed  to  the  denuding 
influences  of  wind  and  weather. 


CORBEL  ON  AISLE  PARAPET, 
WINCHCOMBE. 


CHAPTER    III. 
THE    NORTH-WEST    COTSWOLDS. 

CHIPPING  CAMPDEN.— St.   James. 

In  the  year  1093  the  tithes  and  manor  of  Campden  were  presented  by- 
Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester,  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Werburgh  in  that  city, 
originally  an  establishment  of  Secular  Canons,  but  in  this  year  refounded 
by  him  as  a  Benedictine  Abbey ;  at  the  same  time  the  advowson  of  the 
church  was  given  by  Bishop  Wulstan,  and  this  was  fully  appropriated  to 
the  Abbots  in  1340.'  Early  records  leave  it  open  to  question  whether  they 
refer  to  the  town  of  Chipping  Campden  or  to  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of 
Broad  Campden,  where  the  ruins  of  a  small  Norman  church  have  recently 
been  turned  into  a  dwelling-house,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  which 
had  the  chief  manor  and  therefore  the  chief  church,  and  it  would  thus 
appear  that  Broad  Campden  was  merely  a  chapelry. 

The  sole  feature  suggestive  of  a  pre-existing  Norman  church  at 
Chipping  Campden  is  a  Norman  corbel  preserved  in  the  vestry,  but  no 
record  remains  to  tell  whether  this  was  excavated  from  the  site  of  the 
present  church. 

Dedicated  to  St.  James,  formerly  to  St.  Mary,  the  existing  fabric  is  in 
some  measure  due  to  William  Grevil,"  a  prominent  local  citizen,  who  in  the 
year  140 1  bequeathed  a  hundred  marks  towards  the  projected  reconstructions 
of  the  church  of  "  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Campedene." 

The  ground-plan  comprises  chancel  with  north  vestry,  formerly  a  chapel,* 
nave  with  aisles  continuing  eastward  to  join  chancel  chapels,  a  south  porch, 
and  western  tower.  The  architecture  is  almost  wholly  Perpendicular,  and 
the  tower,  which  was  finished  not  later  than  the  year  1480,  is  traditioned 
to  have  been  designed  by  the  architect  of  the  Gloucester  Lady  Chapel.* 
Doubtful  as  this  may  be,  the  tower  is  an  unusually  striking  feature,  finer 
than  that  of  Northleach,  and  in  height^  but  a  few  feet  short  of  Cirencester, 
with  which  it  vies  in  being  the  most  beautiful  tower  in  the  Cotswolds.  It 
owes  much  of  its  distinction  to  the  three  narrow  buttresses  which  scale  each 
face  from  ground  to  parapet,  meeting  at  the  top  in  twin  ogee-arches  capped 

1  Confirmed  in  1345  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  (Papal  Register,  Vol.  II,  166). 

2  On  his  monumental  brass  named  "  The  flower  of  England's  wool  merchants — Flos  mercatorum 

lance  tocius  Angliee. 

3  A  piscina  is  hidden  behind  the  modern  panelling. 

4  Founded  ante    1500. 

5  120  feet. 
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by  pinnacles.  The  central  buttress  of  the  west  face  is  highly  original  in 
growing  out  of  the  external  ogee  hood-mould  of  the  doorway,'  and  continuing 
past,  though  not  in  contact  with,  the  tracery  of  the  magnificent  west  window. 

The  eight  bells,  which  belong  mainly  to  the  seventeenth  century,  were 
the  gifts — among  others — of  Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  and  of  Captain  Thomas 
Keyte,  whose  arms,  together  with  the  date  1683,  appear  on  the  "  ledar  of 
this  ring."  There  is  also  a  bell  by  Abel  Rudhall,  of  Gloucester,  dated  1737. 
The  present  clock,  mounted  in  1695,  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Churchwardens' 
Accounts :  "  Paid  John  Warner  for  making  a  new  clock  and  mending  the 
chymes,  £oS.  10.  00." 

The  general  features  of  the  church  are  low-arched  windows,  pinnacled 
buttresses,  embattled  parapets,  and  lordly  clerestory — all  good  of  the  kind, 
but  like  most  of  the  later  Perpendicular  work,  lacking  in  interest.  Part 
of  the  north  aisle,  as  at  Burford,  is  built  above  a  vaulted  crypt  or  charnel 
house,  with  external  bone  shoot,  a  feature  which  is  sometimes  found  where 
churches  have  been  projected  over  former  burial  grounds.  The  vestry,  of 
recent  years  much  rebuilt,  is  one  of  the  oldest  portions  of  the  church,  having 
the  head  of  a  trefoiled  lancet  in  the  north  wall,  and  Decorated  tracery  in  its 
east  window.  Of  fourteenth  century  date  also  is  the  chancel,  for  while 
appearing  to  be  uniform  with  the  fifteenth  century  nave  (than  which  it  is 
slightly  longer),  its  east  wall  reveals  indications  of  the  earlier  pointed  gable, 
with  traces  of  previous  Decorated  windows  in  the  south. 

The  porch,  which  carries  a  fourteenth  century  canopied  niche,  appears 
to  have  been  disturbed  by  post-Reformation  alterations  ;  the  interior  is 
left  unvaulted,  but  like  Winchcombe,  it  has  an  upper  chamber.  The  inner 
doorway  to  the  nave,  like  the  chancel  and  vestry,  is  obviously  a  relic  of  the 
earlier  church,  the  archway  being  of  two  enriched  orders  on  filleted  jamb 
shafts  with  moulded  abaci,  and  of  contemporary  age  is  also  a  blocked  window 
in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  nave. 

The  interior  of  Chipping  Campden  church  is  disappointing.  Modern 
roofs,  modern  repointing  of  the  walls  and  columns,  modern  seating,  all  this 
and  more  the  result  of  a  far  too  strenuous  "  restoration  "  in  1884,  when  even 
the  rubble  "  fillings  "  in  the  vaulting  of  the  tower  were  exposed  and  outlined 
with  dark  cement !  The  five-bay  aisle  arcades  have  fluted  octagonal  columns 
and  capitals  reminiscent  of  Northleach,  and  further  similarity  is  afforded 
by  a  remarkable  seven-light  clerestory  window  above  the  chancel  arch. 
Here  also  appear  the  two  projecting  brackets  in  the  second  bay  of  the  north 
arcade,  provided  as  supports  for  a  canopy  above  the  founder's  tomb,  which, 
if  ever  completed,  has  long  since  disappeared. 

The  south  aisle  has  a  blocked  entrance  to  the  former  rood-loft,  and  in 
the  south-east  corner,  hidden  by  a  radiator,  are  indications  of  a  piscina,  to 

I     See  Plate  4. 
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serve  the  altar  which  anciently  would  have  stood  near  by.  Built  into  the 
east  wall  is  the  half-bowl  of  a  highly  ornate  Early  Enghsh  font,  the  design 
of  which  makes  an  interesting  comparison  with  earlier  examples  of  this 
tre-lobed  foliage  at  Duntisbourne  Rouse  and  Duntisbourne  Abbots.  The 
present  font  is  a  modern  copy  of  the  original  Decorated  example  at  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  Church,  Oxford,  illustrated  in  Parker's  Glossary  and  there  dated 
A.D.  1337.  A  wooden  pulpit  and  a  brass  eagle  lectern,  dated  respectively 
1612  and  1618,  were  the  gifts  of  Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  formerly  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Chipping  Campden.  The  south  chancel  chapel  now  forms  a  family 
mausoleum,  the  principal  monument  being  a  huge  canopied  tomb  of  Egyptian 
marble  supporting  the  alabaster  effigies  of  Sir  Baptist  Hicks  {ob.  1629),  first 
Viscount,  and  his  wife,  both  represented  in  their  coronation  robes.  Sir  Baptist, 
a  London  financier,  built  the  Chipping  Campden  market  hall,  the  almshouses, 
and  an  imposing  manor  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  which  was 
burnt  to  the  ground  during  the  Civil  Wars.  Another  monument  contains 
the  full-length  effigies  of  Sir  Edward  Noel,  second  Viscount  Campden,  and 
his  wife  "  Julianna  "  (1642-1644),  daughter  of  Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  and  near 
by  is  the  tomb  of  the  Hon.  Penelope  Noel,  with  a  charming  marble  bust — 

The  Most  Exquisite  Model  of  Nature's  best  Workmanship, 
Ye  Richest  Magazin  of  all  Divine  and  Mortal  Vertues, 

Penelope  Noel. 
Having  added  to  ,  the  Nobilitie  of  her  Birth  a  brighter  Shyne  of  true 
Noblenesse,  ye  Exemplarie  sweetness  of  her  Conversation  her  Contempt 
of  earthly  Vanities,  and  a  Zealous  affection  towards  Heaven,  after  22  years 
Devotions  commended  her  Virgin  Sowle  unto  ye  hands  of  its  true  Bryde- 
groome  Jesus  Christ,  May  17,  A°  1633.  Over  whose  pretious  Dust  here 
reserved,  her  sad  Parents  Edward  L°.  Noel  Vise.  Campden  and  the  Lady 
Jul  an  his  Wyfe  dropt  their  Teares  and  Erected  this  Marble  to  the  Deare 
Memorie  of  their  unvaluable  losse. 

The  north  aisle  chapel,  now  the  organ  chamber,  has  its  handsome  original 
oak  roof,  but  the  only  other  interesting  feature  is  a  case  of  black-letter 
volumes. 

"  Restoration  "  has  left  the  chancel  little  beyond  a  plain  oak  roof,  said 
to  have  been  the  gift  of  Sir  Baptist  Hicks.  Structural  features  include 
ogee-headed  priests'  doorways,  exceedingly  handsome  triple  sedilia,  richly 
cusped  and  with  a  mass  of  typically  Perpendicular  square-leaved  foliation 
in  the  canopy,  also  a  large  piscina,  of  which  the  projecting  basin  has  been 
broken  by  iconoclasts,  but  since  reconstructed.  In  the  north  wall,  a  modest 
founder's  tomb  contains  a  fourteenth  century  grave :  examined  in  the  year 
1729,  this  revealed  a  pair  of  spurs  and  fragments  of  shoes  and  clothing  temp 
Edward  HI.  The  modern  glass  in  the  sanctuary  is  appalling,  but  there  are 
some  notable  original  panels  in  the  upper  lights  of  the  Perpendicular  east 
window. 
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Belonging  to  the  church  is  a  pair  of  altar  frontals,  reputed  to  be  the  only 
complete  set  in  England  dating  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  These 
are  of  cream  coloured  damask,  powdered  with  gold  flowers,  and  worked,  one 
with  a  representation  of  the  Annunciation  and  the  other  with  the  Assumption, 
being  the  gift  of  a  former  parishioner,  William  Bradbury,  as  devised  by  his 
will,  anno  148 1.  There  is  besides  a  cope  of  crimson  velvet,  embroidered 
with  eight  figures  of  saints,  dating  from  the  late  fourteenth  or  early  fifteenth 
century.' 

In  the  north-east  corner  of  the  sanctuary  is  the  fine  canopied  tomb  of 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  (1590)  and  family:  the  full-length  effigy  of  the  Knight 
is  represented  in  armour,  while  the  sides  of  the  tomb  are  panelled  with  the 
kneeling  figures  of  his  two  wives  and  their  thirteen  children,  all  being  executed 
in  local  freestone. 

The  Campden  monumental  brasses  form  a  noteworthy  series  (14.01-1484), 
though  not  so  fine  nor  so  interesting  as  those  at  Northleach.  Without  excep- 
tion they  commemorate  local  burgesses  and  merchants,  the  best  example 
being  a  large  canopied  memorial  to  William  Grevil  {ph.  1401),  patron  to  the 
church  and  ancestor  of  the  Grevilles,  Earls  of  Warwick. 

SNOWSHILL.— St.  Barnabas. 

The  church  of  St.  Barnabas,  Snowshill,  is  entirely  modern,  though  a 
chapel,  served  from  Stanton  and,  like  it,  attached  to  Winchcombe  Abbey, 
appears  to  have  existed  here  as  far  back  as  Saxon  times.  From  an  ancient 
structure  there  yet  remains  a  good  Perpendicular  font,  of  the  octagonal, 
quatrefoil-panelled  type  so  common  in  the  Cotswolds.  There  is  besides  a  small 
oak  pulpit,  of  seventeenth  century  date. 

The  tower  contains  two  bells  by  Edward  Neale  of  Burford,  and  another 
dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  probably  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Stamped  upon  it 
is  an  impression  of    a  coin,  together  with  the  words  : 

CUTSDEAN.— St.  James. 

The  little  church  of  St.  James,  at  Cutsdean,  as  a  chapelry  of  Bredon, 
was  in  former  times  appropriated  to  the  Priory  of  Worcester.  The  church 
consists  now  of  chancel,  nave,  and  western  tower,  the  latter  a  small  Perpen- 
dicular structure  with  western  doorway,  the  sole  entrance  to  the  church. 
The  chancel  has  an  Early  English  lancet  in  the  south,  otherwise  all  the 
windows  are  modern  and  the  walls  considerably  rebuilt.  The  interior  has 
been  absolutely  modernised  and  is  totally  devoid  of  interest. 
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FARMCOTE.— St.  Michael. 

Farmcote  church  outwardly  resembles  a  small  barn,  for  it  consists  of 
nave  only,  the  chancel  having  fallen  into  disrepair  and  been  demolished. 
Though  apparently  so  uninviting,  several  features  have  survived  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  the  antiquary.  The  north  wall  contains  a  pretty  Early  English 
trefoiled  lancet,  with  external  mouldings  and  corbelled  hood,  and  in  the  west, 
above  a  two-light  Perpendicular  window,  there  is  a  double  bellcote  or  belfry 
light  of  early  Norman  type.  In  appearance  some- 
what similar  to  the  belfry  light  at  Broughton 
Poggs,  it  has  two  circular  arches  supported  on  a 
central,  rectangular  pilaster,  with  capital  and  base. 
The  south  window  is  debased,  but  a  late  Perpen- 
dicular doorway  with  foliated  spandrels  gives 
entrance  to  the  nave. 

The  interior    aspect    of  the  church   is  unex- 
pectedly   picturesque,    having    with    great    good 
fortune     escaped     the     ravishing     hand     of     the 
<^^^.^  "  restorer."     Its    barn-like   Gothic    roof    remains, 

together  with  a  pulpit,  clerk's  desk,  and  oak 
NORMAN  DouBLE^BELLcoTE,  gauctuary  rails  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
the  west  end  stands  a  small  but  handsome 
Norman  font,  cyHndrical  in  shape,  supported  on  four  moulded  shafts, 
not  at  all  unlike  the  supports  of  the  Norman  font  at  Westwell.  The 
extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  nave  now  serves  as  a  sanctuary,  and  here, 
against  the  north  wall,  is  a  canopied  table-tomb,  supporting  the  freestone 
effigies  of  Henry  and  Mary  Stratford,  both  in  Elizabethan  costume,  and  above 
them  the  arms  of  the  Stratford  family,  former  lords  of  the  manor.  A  small 
Jacobean  Communion  table  has  had  its  top  replaced  by  the  mensa  of  the 
ancient  stone  altar,  whereon  three  large  and  three  smaller  consecration 
crosses  can  yet  be  traced.^  The  table  stands  under  a  small  recess,  formerly 
the  chancel  arch. 

Farmcote  originated  as  a  chapelry  of  Lower,  or  Power  Guiting,  the  chapel 
having  been  provided  because  of  the  long  and  circuitous  journey  which  had  to 
be  undertaken,  to  reach  the  mother  church. 

TEMPLE  GUITING.— St.  Mary. 

As  the  name  implies,  the  lands  and  church  at  Temple  Guiting  were 
anciently  held  by  the  Knights  Templars,  but  on  the  suppression  of  this  Order, 
the  ownership  passed  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
whose  Preceptory  was  at  Quenington,  and  so  it  remained  until  the  Dissolu- 
tion, when  the  property  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Christ's  College, 
Oxford.     The  present  church  appears   to  have  originated  as   a  handsome 
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Norman  building,  but  with  more  than  usual  severity  it  has  experienced  the 
destructive  influences  of  early  "  restorers,"  particularly  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  tracery  was  torn  from  the  Perpendicular  nave  windows 
in  order  to  make  way  for  frames  of  pseudo-classic  character.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  unstinted  approval  with  which  such  mutilations  were  acclaimed 
by  contemporary  writers.  A  memorial  tablet  (1785)  to  "  that  truly  great 
and  Pious  Divine,  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  George  Talbot,  D.D.  " 
(who,  we  are  informed,  "  refused  a  Bishoprick  ")  sets  forth  with  affectionate 
pride  the  manner  in  which  "  this  Fabrick  "  was  "  substantially  Repaired 
and  beautified  at  his  Sole  Expense."  To  this.  Rudder  (1779)  adds  his  quota  : 
*'  This  church  (Temble  Guiting)  has  been  beautified  in  a  more  elegant  manner 
than  is  often  seen  in  village  churches." 

The  fabric,  as  it  now  stands,  somewhat  improved  by  more  recent 
modifications,  comprises  chancel,  nave  with  transept  and  porch  on  the  north 
side,  and  an  eighteenth  century  western  tower  in  semi-Perpendicular  style. 
The  old  bells,  by  Richard  Keene  of  Woodstock,  were  "  restored,"  that  is, 
re-cast  in  the  year  1870.  The  nave  is  mainly  Perpendicular,  but  retains 
considerable  Norman  evidences,  including  a  built-up  south  doorway,  disguised 
externally  by  Tudor  facings.  Further  east  is  a  charming  lancet  window, 
with  ball-flowered  hoodmould  terminated  by  corbels  in  the  form  of  jesters' 
heads,  a  distinctive  example  of  fourteenth 
century  craftsmanship.  Above  this  are 
traces  of  a  former  window,  probably  for 
the  lighting  of  the  rood-loft  and  rood  figures. 
The  eastern  quoins  of  the  nave  are  Norman, 
and  retain  their  original  corbel  tables, 
together  with  part    of    the  old  east  gable. 

The  exterior  of   the  chancel  affords  an 

.        ^  .  -11        ^         .  r      ^T.  ^  £.  CORBELS    ON    WINDOW, 

mstructive    illustration    ot    the    stages    01  ^^„„tt.  ^t,t-,-t>,^ 
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evolution    common    to     the    majority    01 

Cotswold  churches.  The  bulk  of  it  is  frankly  Norman,  dating  from  the  first 
half  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  hatched  wall-plates  and  corbels  repre- 
senting grotesque  heads.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  chancel  was  slightly 
lengthened  (the  break  in  the  masonry  is  obvious),  the  new  extension  being 
provided  with  a  corbel  table  (two  corbels  only  in  extent)  of  characteristic 
Early  English  round  and  hollow  mouldings.  At  this  time  some,  if  not  all, 
of  the  Norman  windows  were  replaced  by  others  of  greater  illuminating 
power,  and  a  rectangular  "  lowside  "  or  sacring  window  was  provided  in 
the  south-west  corner.  The  late  Perpendicular  period  saw  the  rebuilding 
of  the  east  wall,  and  a  priests'  doorway  in  the  north  superseded  an  earlier 
entrance  on  the  south,  of  which  only  the  eastern  jamb  and  the  spring  of 
an  arch  remain.  Traces  of  the  eighteenth  century  "  beautifications  "  have 
since  been  removed,  and  new  windows  inserted  in  the  north,  east  and  south 
walls.     {See  Plate  5.) 
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The  north  transept  is  late  Perpendicular,  with  a  built-up  window  of 
that  period  in  the  east,  and  a  pseudo-classic  (Georgian)  insertion  in  the  north 
wall,  very  similar  in  design  to  one  at  HawUng.  The  porch  is  modern,  but 
retains  a  Norman  shaft  and  scalloped  capital  in  the  outer  porch.  Several 
Norman  and  Early  English  fragments  have  been  incorporated  with  the 
interior  masonry,  also  a  piece  of  carving  which  has  the  appearance  of  being 
Saxon,  and  therefore  suggests  that  Temple  Guiting  church  was  founded  prior 
to  the  Conquest.  The  Perpendicular  framework  of  the  inner  door,  like  that 
in  the  south,  is  set  within  a  Norman  containing  arch. 

The  interior  of  the  church  still  displays  most  of  its  eighteenth  century 
pseudo-classicism.  Quite  a  good  pulpit  of  this  period  remains,  but  the 
contemporary  font  has  rightly  been  removed  to  beneath  the  tower,  to  make 
room  for  the  interesting  font  whose  place  it  formerly  usurped,  a  somewhat 
late  Decorated  example,  with  curiously  shallow  bowl  and  ungainly  pedestal. 
Some  gorgeous  panels  of  fifteenth  century  glass  remain  in  one  of  the  south 
windows,  while  the  north  transept  is  remarkable  for  a  trefoiled  almery  rebated 
for  a  door,  and  remains  of  a  once  beautiful  canopied  piscina,  enriched  with 
minute  ball-flowers. 

The  only  ancient  object  of  the  chancel  is  a  Norman  corbel,  taking  the 
form  of  a  winged  monster,  which  has  been  inserted  in  the  north  wall  as  a 
bracket. 

The  registers  date  only  from  the  year  1647.  Amongst  the  Communion 
plate  is  an  Elizabethan  cup  with  paten  cover  (1571),  and  an  old  pewter 
christening  bowl  inscribed  "Temple  Guitting,  165 1." 


GUITING  POWER.— St.  Michael. 

The  church  of  St.  Michael,  at  Guiting  Power,'  a  fair-sized  cruciform 
edifice,  has  been  subjected  to  such  systematic  reconstruction  that  very  few 
of  its  original  Norman  characteristics  remain.  Founded  probably  in  the 
early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  church  was  anciently  possessed  by  the 
Knights  Templars,  and  after  them  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  who  owed  much 
property  in  the  neighbourhood,  including  the  manor  and  church  of  Temple 
Guiting. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  chancel  of  this 
church  was  partitioned  off  as  unsafe  for  use,  and  at  the  restoration  of  1903 
the  walls  had  of  necessity  to  be  rebuilt,  all  save  at  the  south-west,  where 
an  Early  English  priests'  doorway,  and  a  low-side  window  with  external 
Norman  mouldings  were  able  to  remain  undisturbed.  The  transepts  appear 
to  have  been  late  Perpendicular  additions,  but  have  since  been  extensively 
modernised,   while  the  western   tower,   an   indifferent   structure  containing 

I     Known  also  as  Nether,  or  Lower  Guiting. 
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modern  bells,  seems  to  date  from  the  same  period.  The  nave  has  a  Perpen- 
dicular parapet,  but  the  north  wall  is  Norman  and  retains  a  small  doorway 
of  that  period.  A  larger  doorway,  of  four  moulded  orders,  has  been  removed 
from  its  original  position  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  and  inserted  in  the 
south  transept :  this  has  been  much  renovated,  and  the  modern  portions, 
which — being  executed  in  a  different  coloured  stone — are  plainly  discernible, 
include  several  jamb-shafts  with  their  capitals,  a  complete  outer  arch,  a 
diapered  lintel,  and  a  tympanum  having  an  incised  chalice. 

The  interior  of  the  church  has  been  almost  completely  modernised, 
original  masonry  appearing  only  in  the  tower-arch  and  basement,  and  in 
the  Norman  north  wall  of  the  nave.  The  latter  has  traces  of  former  wall- 
painting,  and  a  shallow  niche  which  formerly  may  have  been  associated  with 
a  stoup.  Beneath  the  tower  are  several  quaintly-worded  records  of  charitable 
bequests,  and  an  ill-preserved  Perpendicular  font,  similar  to  one  at  Naunton. 
The  roof  of  the  nave,  partly  supported  on  corbel  brackets,  appears  to  be  late 
Gothic. 

The  chancel  arch  and  transept  arches  are  modern,  and  there  is  a  new  stone 
pulpit  standing  on  an  ancient  base.  The  chancel  details  are  also  modern, 
except  an  Early  English  piscina  and  an  almery  in  the  north  wall. 

The  churchyard  contains  the  base  and  socket  of  a  late  fourteenth  century 
cross.  Up  to  the  middle  of  last  century  this  hollowed  socket  was  employed 
for  baptismal  purposes,  a  drain  on  the  south  side  still  bearing  evidence  of 
such  use. 

HAWIING.— St.  Edward. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tower,  the  church  at  Hawling  appears  to  have 
been  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  year  1764.  Consisting  of  nave  and  chancel  only, 
with  a  south  porch  and  a  western  tower,  it  consequently  reveals  few  traces 
of  the  Norman  fabric,  which  must  have  been  both  rich  and  beautiful,  judging 
from  the  lovely  late  Norman  chancel  arch  capitals,  which  now  lie  in  the  rectory 
garden.  The  bases  of  the  walls  may  be  Norm^an,  but  the  walls  themselves 
date  only  from  the  rebuilding,  while  the  windows  are  debased  and  ugly.* 
A  fair  Perpendicular  tower  remains,  pinnacled,  embattled,  and  gargoyled, 
with  delicate  angle  buttresses,  each  enriched  with  a  canopied  niche,  crocketted 
and  cusped.  The  belfry  lights  have  crocketted  ogee  hoodm^oulds,  but  the 
west  window,  originally  pointed,  has  been  mutilated  by  the  insertion  of  a 
rounded  head. 

The  south  doorway  of  the  nave,  though  considerably  rebuilt  and  adapted 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  still  retains  keeled  jamb-shafts  with  handsomely 
moulded  Transitional  Norman  capitals,  one  exhibiting  tre-lobed  foliations 

I     The  east  window  is  of  the  pseudo-Classic  Georgian  Style,  as  found  at  Temple  Guiting  and 
Sapperton. 
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of  almost  Early  English  character.     Into  the  outer  wall  of  the  porch  are 
built  several  incised  sundial  stones,  at  least  one  of  which  is  Norman. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  quite  impossibly  debased,  nothing  of  interest 
being  left  save  a  few  old  memorials  to  the  Stratfords,  Howes,  and  other  local 
families. 


NAUNTON.— St.  Andrew. 

The  hamlet  of  Naunton  is  known  to  have  been  a  late  Saxon  settlement, 
and  as  such  it  is  almost  certain  to  have  possessed  a  church,  though  no  mention 
of  such  foundation  appears  in  any  Norman  or  pre-Norman  record  relating 
to  the  district.  Neither  are  there  any  structural  remains  of  Saxon,  or  even 
Norman  character  to  be  found  about  the  present  building,  though  highly 
significant  is  the  small,  plain  Saxon  cross,  found  during  the  restoration  of 
1878,  and  now  in  the  nave  west  wall.'  Documentary  evidences  of  a  parish 
church  at  Naunton  begin  at  a  comparatively  late  date  (1255),  an  early  one 
coming  from  the  Registers  of  Godfrey  Giff ard.  Bishop  of  Worcester,  when  the 
rector,  Hugh  de  WalHngford,  was  by  Hcence  granted  permission  to  under- 
take a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  a.d.   1286. 

Dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  the  church  consists  of  chancel  with  north 
vestry,  nave  with  north  aisle  and  south  porch,  and  a  Perpendicular  western 
tower.  The  latter,  characteristic  of  the  district  with  its  gargoyles,  embattled 
parapet,  and  crocketted  pinnacles,  still  bears  on  its  eastern  face  the  weathering 
of  a  former  high-pitched  nave  roof,  while  on  the  south  and  west  sides  are  large 
painted  sundials,  yet  in  active  use,  one  being  dated  1748.  Excepting  the 
tower,  the  structural  features  of  the  exterior  are  totally  without  interest, 
the  walls  having  been  rebuilt  from  the  foundations  at  the  Perpendicular 
reconstruction  of  the  church,  and  the  windows  since  robbed  of  every  particle 
of  tracery.  The  east  window  is  modern,  as  also  is  the  porch,  which  by  way 
of  "  restoration  "  replaces  an  older  structure  said  to  have  been  entered  by 
a  Norman  doorway. 

The  exterior  of  the  church  is  unfortunately  but  an  index  to  the  interior. 
A  graceful  and  lofty  tower  arch  breaks  the  general  monotony,  and  near  by  are 
indications  of  a  former  western  gallery,  illuminated  by  a  window  placed  high 
in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  nave,  while  the  space  beneath  the  gallery  was 
lighted  from  the  south  by  a  diminutive  window  near  the  ground.  Several 
small  but  curious  brass  memorial  tablets  are  pinned  against  the  tower  wall, 
most  interesting  of  which  (originally  erected  in  the  chancel)  commemorates 
a  former  rector  and  local  celebrity,  Clement  Barksdale,  (1609-87),  favourite  of 
Lord   Chandos,  of    Sudeley,    and    author  of  many  poems,  notably  a  book 

I     A  somewhat  similar  (embossed)  cross  is  preserved  at  Bibury. 
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entitled  Nymph  a  Libethris,   or  the  Cotswold  Muse.     The  almost   miniature 
plate  bears   the  following  characteristic  inscription : 


'^m-e-ft^ou^^ 


/^a-^o-i^,         (Oa-a^^J^&^^         XOcf^t^^a^i-e-         «_-^^^iaj/^.         ixb.         xxiii.  mdclxX. 

O'e-^a^^     1X1.    " 

In  the  north-west  corner  of  the  nave  there  may  be  seen  part  of  the  base 
moulding  of  a  large  circular  pier,  sole  visible  reminder  of  an  earlier  aisle 
arcade.  The  present  arcade  is  Perpendicular,  as  also  is  the  font,  a  somewhat 
uninteresting  panelled  specimen,  almost  a  duplicate  of  the  one  at  Guiting 
Power.  Undoubtedly  the  chief  beauty  of  the  church  is  the  handsome  fifteenth 
century  stone  pulpit,  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  Chedworth  pulpit,  save 
that  this  example  unfortunately  lacks  its  pedestal. 

Nothing  of  interest  is  to  be  seen  in  the  chancel,  and  the  modern  panelling 
hides  any  traces  there  may  be  of  piscina  or  almery.  In  the  vestry  stands 
a  small  ancient  Communion  table,  pitifully  daubed  with  stone  coloured  paint. 
Rudder  (1779)  describes  Naunton  as  one  of  the  healthiest  places  in  England, 
the  death-rate  in  his  time  being  less  than  one  per  cent.  ! 

I  "Clement  Barksdale,  M.A.,  minister  of  the  Gospel,  praying  daily,  dying  daily,  exhorts  the 
traveller  to  meditate  upon  the  Heavenly  Kingdom.  Sept.  23,  1670.  Aged  61." 
His  death  did  not  occur  till  1688. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
AROUND     STOW-ON-THE-WOLD. 

CONDICOTE.— St.  Nicholas. 

The  church  at  Condicote,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  consists  of  chancel 
(with  modern  vestry),  nave  and  south  porch ;  anciently  it  was  a  peculiar 
of  Blockley,  in  Worcestershire,  but  the  tithes  were  received  by  Winchcombe 
Abbey. 

The  west  end  of  the  nave  constitutes  a  remarkable  and  highly  distinctive 
example  of  Norman  enrichment,  there  being  three  horizontal  stringcourses 
showing  the  saw-tooth,  pellet,  and  double-cable  ornament,  also  a  central 
shallow  buttress,  with  segmental-headed  Norman  light  above.  The  north 
and  south  walls  of  the  nave,  like  the  western  angles,  reveal  indications  of 
considerable  rebuilding,  the  upper  parts  being  mainly  Perpendicular,  to  which 
period  belong  several  of  the  windows,  though  in  the  north  there  is  a  quaintly 
pretty  Decorated  light,  with  simple  semi-Flamboyant  tracery.  The  chancel 
retains  portions  of  a  Norman  corbel  table,  also  saw-tooth  and  double-chamfer 
stringcourses,  but  the  east  end  has  been  spoilt  by  the  insertion  of  two  pseudo- 
Norman  lights  ;  the  south  wall  had  formerly  a  low-side  window.  Incorporated 
with  the  masonry  of  the  modern  porch  are  pieces  of  a  Norman  corbel  table, 
beside  other  mouldings  which  probably  came  from  the  tympanum  of  a  former 
north  doorway.  The  entrance  doorway  to  the  nave  is  of  three  recessed 
orders,  richly  chrevoned  and  beaded,  with  honeycombed  tympanum  and 
diapered  lintel :  the  jamb-shafts  are  ornamented  with  beaded  chevron  and 
other  enrichment,  the  whole  scheme  of  decoration — which  is  very  elaborate — 
being  characteristic  of  the  later  Norman  work  in  the  Cotswolds. 

In  the  year  1889  the  interior  of  the  building  was  subjected  to  a  more 
than  usually  disgraceful  "  restoration,"  as  may  be  gathered  from  a  contem- 
porary report  which  appeared  in  Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries  :  " The 

plastered  walls  have  undergone  thorough  cleaning  and  are  left  unplastered, 
a  state  of  things  much  more  in  keeping  with  the  antiquity  of  the  church.^.. 
One  of  the  most  striking  changes  which  the  church  now  exhibits  is  the  removal 
of  the  east  window  and  the  substitution  of  two  Norman  lights,  similar  to 
those  which  are  supposed  to  have  existed  originally.""  A  significant  side- 
light, this,  on  church  "  restoration  "  of  the  later  Victorian  period,  and  in  this 
particular  instance  the  depredations  wrought  are  all  the  more  regrettable 

1  The  italics  are  ours  !     See  page   23. 

2  Possibly  no  window  existed  originally,  and  in  any  case,  judging  by  other  examples  in  the 

district,  there  certainly  would  have  been  no  more  than  one  ! 
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because,  according  to  the  same  report,  *'  up  to  a  year  ago  (1888)  the  church 
was  one  of  the  few  remaining  of  unrestored  churches  in  the  diocese." 

The  nave  contains  nothing  but  a  plain  octagonal  font,  and  in  the  splay 
of  the  south-east  window  an  image  bracket,  a  pecuHarity  found  again  at 
the  neighbouring  churches  of  Upper  and  Lower  Swell.  The  chancel  arch 
may  be  Transitional,  but  the  bulky  piers  and  imposts  on  which  it  rests  have 
more  the  appearance  of  early  Norman  work,  with  enrichment  of  the  later 
period  ;  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  jambs  were  cut  away  to  fit  a  rood  screen. 
The  south  wall  of  the  sanctuary,  which  has  traces  of  a  former  Perpendicular 
window,  is  unusual  in  having  two  almeries  flanking  a  large  piscina, 
the  whole  being  connected  by  bold  arcading  of  late  thirteenth  century  char- 
acter. The  projecting  piscina  basin  is  likewise  uncommon  in  being  supported 
on  a  small  corbel  head. 

The  plate  includes  a  fine  Elizabethan  cup  with  paten  cover,  inscribed 
"  Cundicut  Cup  in  Gloucestershire,  1571." 

In  the  village,  standing  above  a  copious  spring,  is  a  beautiful  fourteenth 
century  cross,  comprising  three  square  steps  and  high  base,  with  later  shaft 
and  cross  head. 

UPPER   SWELL.— St.   Mary. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary,  Upper  Swell,  formerly  a  possession  of  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Mary  at  Hailes,  retains  unaltered  the  Norman  ground-plan  of  chancel 
and  nave^  with  the  addition  only  of  a  Perpendicular  south  porch.  The  chancel 
has  original  and  Early  English  windows  in  the  lateral  walls,  and  in  the  south- 
west a  lancet  is  extended  downward  (with  dividing  transom)  to  form  a  low- 
side  window,  which  is  rebated  internally  for  a  shutter.  The  east  window, 
in  Early  English  style,  is  modern,  as  also  is  the  bellcote  over  the  west  end  of 
the  nave-  The  windows  of  the  nave  are  Perpendicular,  that  in  the  south 
— as  at  Condicote  and  Lower  Swell — being  provided  internally  with  an  image 
bracket  in  its  eastern  splay.  Above  the  entrance  to  the  porch  is  a  small 
canopied  niche,  no  doubt  formerly  filled  with  an  image  of  the  Virgin.  The 
inner  doorway  is  typically  late  Norman,  with  richly  chevroned  arch,  voluted 
jamb-shaft  capitals,  and  recessed  tympanum,  the  latter  very  rough  and 
uneven,  as  if  its  carving  had  been  defaced  by  iconoclasts. 

The  interior  of  the  church  has  been  much  modernised,  and  the  nave 
disfigured  by  projecting  buttresses  placed  at  intervals  along  the  north  and 
south  walls.  The  font  is  Perpendicular,  unsymmetrical  in  form,  but  with 
exceedingly  handsome  panelling  on  bowl  and  pedestal,  and  the  timber  roof 
seems  to  belong  to  the  same  period,  erected  probably  when  the  south  wall 
of  the  nave  was  rebuilt.  The  chancel  arch,  though  scraped  and  renovated, 
is  Norman :  it  is  of  two  orders,  the  outer  chevroned  and  the  inner  plain, 
supported  on  scalloped  capitals.     In  the  splay  of  the  north-west  chancel 
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window  is  portion  of  a  large  painted  consecration  cross,  and  in  the  opposite 
wall  a  sedile,  together  with  an  unusual  form  of  Early  English  (angle-) 
piscina,  of  which  canopy  and  basin  alone  are  ancient.  All  other  features 
of  interest  have  been  removed  by  a  much  too  vigorous  "  restoration." 

The  bells  are  two  in  number,  one  by  Matthew  Bagley,  of  Chalcombe 
(1776),  and  the  other  by  the  famous  Gloucester  founder  Abraham  RudhaU, 
dated  1736. 

LOWER  SWELL.— St.   Mary. 

The  church  at  Lower,  or  Nether  Swell,  formerly  a  small  Norman  edifice 
comprising  chancel  and  nave  only,  underwent  a  unique  transformation 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  a  complete  new  church 
was  built  in  contact  with  the  north  side,  and  the  old  fabric  relegated  to  use 
as  south  aisle  and  organ  chamber.  The  new  building,  a  large  and  "  towny  " 
structure,  does  not  concern  the  present  volume,  and  in  the  following  account 
the  terms  chancel  and  nave  must  be  understood  to  apply  solely  to  the  ancient 
fabric. 

Erected  by  one  of  the  Norman  family  of  Fitzpons,  and  presented  by 
him  to  the  Abbey  of  Nutleigh,  in  Oxfordshire,  this  humble  little  church  seems 
to  have  remained  practically  unaltered  until  the  late  Perpendicular  period, 
when  the  usual  raising  of  the  nave  walls  took  place,  at  which  time  also  several 
rectangular  windows  were  inserted,  and  a  rood-loft  approach  contrived  in 
the  south  wall  of  the  nave.  Extensive  Norman  features  yet  remain,  both 
ends  of  the  church  having  double-chamfer  stringcourses,  and  the  chancel 
a  good  corbel  table  on  the  south  side,  that  from  the  north  having  been  re-set 
in  the  chancel  of  the  new  church.  On  the  south  is  also  a  thirteenth  century 
low-side  window,  and  a  large  Norman  light  with  internal  arch  supported  on 
roughly  shaped  jamb  shafts.  The  nave  has  a  course  of  shallowly  chevroned 
stones  similar  to  one  at  Farmington,  not  only  in  form  but  also  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  partially  destroyed  on  the  raising  of  the  walls.  West  of  the 
porch  are  two  scratch-dials,  one  so  primitive  as  to  be,  perhaps,  the  relic  of 
a  former  Saxon  building. 

Portions  only  of  the  fifteenth  century  porch  remain.  With  callous 
vandalism  this  had  been  built  of  less  width  than  the  glorious  Norman  doorway, 
part  of  which  it  therefore  obscured  from  view,  but  within  recent  times  the 
walls  have  been  splayed  so  as  to  reveal  the  full  extent  of  the  carving.  The 
latter  exhibits  that  richness  which  is  characteristic  of  late  twelfth  century 
work,  comprising  three  orders  of  star-diapering  and  double-cable  moulding, 
surmounted  by  a  tympanum  which  consists  of  ten  stones  wedged  closely 
together  in  the  form  of  an  arch.  The  carving  represents  a  small  tree — the 
Tree  of  Life — ^v^dth  a  bird  feeding  therefrom,  but  the  major  portion  of  the 
surface  is  left  plain,  as  if  the  work  were  incomplete. 
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The  nave,  which  is  rendered  dark  by  modern  "  decorative  "  painting 
and  opaque  glass,  contains  a  small  Perpendicular  font,  for  miany  years  relegated 
to  the  churchyard,  but  since  rescued  and  refaced,  so  that  the  marks  of  former 
cover-fastenings  alone  give  evidence  of  its  antiquity.  The  south-east 
(Perpendicular)  window  has  in  its  splay  an  image  bracket,  a  detail  of  rare 
occurrence  in  the  Cotswolds,  but  repeated  at  the  neighbouring  churches  of 
Upper  Swell  and  Condicote. 

By  far  the  most  momentous  feature  is  the  Norman  chancel  arch,  which 
is  surmounted  by  a  course  of  twenty-six  rudely  carved  stones.  "  On  eighteen 
of  these,  in  sunk  squares,  are  carved,  in  symbolic  medallions,  the  first  chapters, 
in  brief,  of  the  sacred  history  of  mankind.  This  hieroglyphic,  from  left  to 
right,  seems  to  read  thus  : — Two  apples,  one  larger  than  the  other,  on  separate 
stones,  encompassed  for  the  most  part  by  a  double  arched  raised  band — 
then  three  rings  enlinked  (emblems,  perhaps,  of  the  Ever-Blessed  Trinity) — 
then,  the  above-mentioned  fruit  on  one  stone,  unprotected — then  a  coiled 
serpent — a  crouching  hare,  or  rabbit — a  man  (seated  or  supine  ?),  the 
salamander  and  three  fishes  (the  emblems  of  baptism) — on  the  central  stone, 
a  man  (defaced  by  iconoclastic  axe),  approached,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
arch,  by  a  line  of  creatures — a  bird,  hanging  from  a  bough — kneeling  or 
crouching  figures  of  a  stag — dog,  cat,  lion,  etc.  This  side  of  the  arch,  it 
may  be,  represents  the  dominion  of  man  over  creation — Ps.  viii.  6,  or  its 
homage,  Phil.  ii.  lo.  On  the  left  capitals  of  the  supporting  jamb  shafts 
are — a  man  with  outstretched  arms,  grasping  the  serpent  by  the  neck  and 
tail  (dominant  over  evil) — a  wom.an  holding  the  serpent  to  her  breast  (fostering 
evil) — and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  inner  cap,  a  man,  lying  along,  with  apron 
of  three  leaves  hanging  by  a  cord  from  his  neck,  with  the  serpent  under 
foot  (fallen,  yet  superior  to  evil).  On  the  right  caps  (broken  away  by  a  later 
screen)  nothing  is  left  but  the  claw  and  the  tail  of  a  dove."' 


CAPITALS  OF  NORMAN  CHANCEL  ARCHES,  LOWER  SWELL. 

The  chancel,  now  no  longer  used  for  its  holy  purpose,  can  offer  nothing  of 
interest  save  the  low-side  window,  with  original  wooden  lintel,  and  a  small 

I     Rev.  David  Royce,  transactions  of  the  Brist.  and  Glos.  Arch.  Soc^  Vol.  VII. 
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projecting  ledge  beneath  the  east  window,  slotted  for  the  reception  of  a 
crucifix,  with  attendant  figures. 

The  churchyard  contains  the  base  of  an  old  cross,  much  dilapidated  and 
broken,  and  an  ancient  entrance  gate  with  iron  latch  is  likewise  worthy 
of  notice. 

Unseen,  and  unsuspected  by  the  casual  visitor,  there  are  about  this  church 
of  Lower  Swell  certain  associations  of  exceptional  interest,  which,  though 
seldom  possible  to  verify,  are  nevertheless  more  common  than  is  generally 
supposed.  The  most  ancient  structural  details  are  Norman — one  stone  at 
least  is  probably  Saxon — but  in  1852,  when  the  ground  was  being  cleared 
for  the  foundations  of  the  new  nave,  a  considerable  deposit  of  red  ash  was 
come  upon,  so  extensive  that  it  had  to  be  removed,  not  by  wheelbarrows  but 
in  carts.  This  was  pronounced  by  experts  to  result  from  a  great  number 
of  human  cremations,  and  amongst  the  charcoal  and  other  debris  clinging  to 
one  of  the  hearth-stones,  was  discovered  a  Third  Brass  of  Constantine  the 
Great :  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  churchyard  abounds  in  Roman 
potsherds,  proves  without  doubt  that  the  Christian  church  was  raised, 
apparently  in  Saxon  times,  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  crematorium.' 

So  much  for  the  historic  associations.  But  the  memories  of  this  most 
remarkable  spot  penetrate  to  an  even  remoter  age,  centuries  before  the  coming 
of  the  Romans  to  Britain.  While  digging  graves,  the  bones  of  extinct  animals 
have  frequently  been  discovered,  including  the  frame  and  horns  of  a  bos 
longifrons,  and  a  few  yards  north-east  of  the  chancel  are  indications  of  a 
round-barrow,  monument  of  a  Bronze  Age  people,  who  erected  tumuli  such 
as  this  over  their  cremated  dead.  Two  other  round-barrows  were  visible 
in  a  neighbouring  field  until  the  middle  of  last  century,  and  almost  within 
living  memory  a  large  menhir  stood  near  the  same  spot.  More  ancient  even 
than  these,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  are  indications  of  several  long-barrows, 
grave  mounds  of  a  flint- using,  dolichocephalic  race,  which  constitute  some 
of  the  earliest  remains  of  Neolithic  man  in  Britain. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  even  the  actual 
site  of  the  church,  has  borne  a  deep  religious  significance  for  a  length  of  time 
which,  in  comparison,  makes  the  elght-century-old  chancel  arch  seem  a 
thing  of  yesterday.  Not,  then,  for  mere  hundreds,  but  for  thousands  of 
years  this  identical  spot  has  been  held  sacred,  dedicated  to  that  One  Eternal 
Being  Who  knows  no  change,  save  only  in  the  names  and  attributes  imposed 
upon  Him  by  the  fleeting  civiUzations  of  m.ankind. 

STOW-ON-THE-WOLD.— St.  Edward. 

Doomsday  Survey  records  the  existence  of  a  church  at  S tow-on- the-Wold 
temp  Edward  the  Confessor,  but  tradition  is  more  definite  in  naming  a  local 
Hermit,  Edward,  in  whose  honour  a  church  was  dedicated  during  the  reign 

I     Roman  traces  have  been  found  beneath  the  churches  of  Notgrove  and  Bourton-on-the- Water. 
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of  Ethelred  I.  (866-871).  The  present  building  doubtless  follows  the  usual 
custom  in  occupying  the  original  Saxon  site,  though  no  architectural  features 
earlier  than  the  twelfth  century  are  visible,  and  the  bulk  of  the  work  seems 
to  have  been  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  parent  Abbey  of  Evesham.  Upon  re-consecration,  the  ancient 
dedication  to  Edward,  the  obscure  hermit,  was  changed  to  that  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  at  that  time  the  most  highly  honoured  of  English  saints." 

The  ground-plan  of  the  church  is  cruciform,  with  north  vestry  to  the 
chancel,  and  aisles  and  porches  to  the  nave.  The  south  transept  is  in  actual 
fact  the  tower  basement,  and  as  such  seems  to  be  of  late  twelfth  century  date, 
but  the  external  features  of  the  tower  are  Perpendicular,  comprising  four 
lofty  stages,  capped  by  a  panelled  and  embattled  parapet  with  pinnacles. 
Of  the  bells,  two  are  remarkable  in  bearing  the  month-date  on  which  they 
were  cast  (October  16,  anno  1620),  a  peculiarity  of  the  products  of  Henry 
Farmer,  a  founder  who  is  thought  to  have  worked  at  Gloucester.  These 
are  inscribed : 

"  WITH  A  MERRIE  NOTE,  NOW  GOD  PERMIT, 
THAT  I  LONG  TIME  MY  PLACE  DO  FIT. 
And, 

"  FEAR  GOD,  LET  LOVE  INCREASE  ; 

OBEY  THE  KING,  AND  LIVE  IN  PEACE." 

The  noted  Rudhall  foundry  of  the  same  city  is  represented  by  three  bells  of 
date  1717  to  181 1,  and  in  1686  Richard  Keene  re-cast  another  older  bell, 
as  recorded  by  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts : 

1686.  Sepr.  29.  Paid  to  Richard  Keene,  of 
Woodstocke,  for  the  cast  of  the  Bell,  and 
for  the  waight  of  mettell,  wliich  was 
hevier  nor  a  was  befor  by  half  a  hundred 
waigh  or  a  was  b'for      . .  19     18     00 

The    expensis    agoing    to    Woodstocke    two 

times,  and  horse  hirer       01     05     00 

The  chancel  was  rebuilt  and  lengthened  in  the  early  fourteenth  century, 
since  when  several  of  the  windows  have  been  renovated,  including  that  in 
the  east  end,  which  is  fiDed  with  modern  Flamboyant  tracery.  The  thirteenth 
century  north  transept,  or  Jesus  Chapel,  built  by  the  Wool  Merchants'  Guild, 
retains  two  Early  English  lancets,  but  others  have  been  superseded  by 
Perpendicular  insertions,  since  considerably  restored.     Continuing  out  of  this 

I    Stow-on-the-Wold  was  formerly  known  as  Stow  St.  Edward,  and  alternatively  Edwardstow. 
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is  the  north  aisle,  which  has  a  low-side  window  with  cusped  inner  fringe, 
and  two  unusually  fine  examples  of  early  Geometric  work'  {c.  1275),  with 
plate-tracery  and  external  arcading — but  one  of  these  is  a  replacement.  The 
small  north  porch,  formerly  chief  approach  to  the  church,  is  rendered  distinc- 
tive by  two  yew  trees  flanking  the  entrance,  and  the  archway  is  further 
remarkable  in  being  surmounted  by  five  cinquefoil-headed  panels  filled  with 
glass  ;  the  west  wall  has  a  handsome  window  of  quatrefoil  shape,  richly 
moulded  in  the  soffit.  The  porch  interior  has  been  modernised,  but  the 
late  thirteenth  century  aisle  doorway  retains  its  filleted  mouldings,  and  slender 
jamb-shafts  surmounted  by  the  usual  bell-shaped  capitals. 

The  great  west  window  of  the  nave  is  one  of  the  few  important  (late) 
Decorated  examples  in  the  Cotswolds :  its  ogee  hood  is  capped  by  a  richly 
canopied  niche,  no  doubt  intended  for  an  image  of  the  Confessor,  the  patron 
saint.  In  the  wall  beneath  are  considerable  remains  of  Norman  masonry, 
with  a  shallow  buttress,  moulded  in  the  abacus,  but  the  south  aisle  appears 
to  have  been  a  Transitional  Norman  addition,  the  embrasures  of  the  windows 
belonging  to  that  period,  although  the  tracery  is  early  Gothic.  Aisles  and 
nave  have  Perpendicular  parapets,  and  the  nave  clerestory  is  of  the  same 
making,  but  unfortunately  its  window  tracery  was  removed  temp  Charles  II., 
the  fabric  having  fallen  into  ruin  during  the  Commonwealth."  The  east  gable 
of  the  nave  supports  an  elegant  sanctus  bellcote,  with  embattled  cornice. 
The  north  porch  and  inner  doorway  are  modern  in  all  respects. 

Within  the  church,  the  beautiful  early  Gothic  vista  afforded  by  aisle 
arcading,  and  the  lateral  arcade  between  transept  and  north  aisle,  is  marred 
by  clumsy  seating  arrangements,  nevertheless  the  effect  is  fine,  the  rows  of 
pointed  arches  resting  on  clustered  columns  with  bell-shaped  capitals,  typically 
moulded.  Some  of  the  capitals  are  enriched  with  courses  of  dog-tooth, 
while  others  have  the  nail-head  and  cable  ornament,  more  usually  associated 
with  Norman  than  with  Early  English  work.  One  relic  of  a  late  Norman 
arcade  remains  in  the  south  aisle,  where  the  eastern  respond  has  a  beautiful 
Transitional  Norman  capital,  supported  now  on  later  filleted  shafts  which 
are  not  a  correct  fit.  In  this  aisle  stand  the  fonts,  one  modern  and  the  other 
of  post-Reformation  date,  a  small  goblet-shaped  vessel,  which  has  old  sectional 
fractures  through  the  middle  of  the  bowl  and  pedestal. 

Plug-holes  in  the  columns  of  the  north  aisle  and  transept  arcades  bear 
witness  to  former  parclose  screens,  while  projecting  corbels,  both  here  and 
in  the  south  aisle,  indicate  the  level  of  the  original  roofs,  which  were  raised 
to  their  present  height  in  the  Perpendicular  period.  The  nave  roof  is  new, 
but  it  is  supported  on  fine  corbel  heads,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  modern. 


1  See  Plate  3. 

2  See  under  Great  Barrington. 
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The  chancel  arch  is  curiously  wide,  and  springs  unsupported  from  the 
walls.  So-called  restoration  has  been  much  too  active  here,  but  the  unpreten- 
tious sedilia  remain,  also  a  Decorated  piscina,  of  which  the  lower  part  is  new. 
A  large  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  by  Caspar  de  Craeyer  (i 582-1669),  a 
Flemish  artist  noted  as  a  painter  of  religious  subjects,  hangs  above  the  altar, 
but  it  has  belonged  to  the  church  only  since  the  year  1838. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  episode  in  the  history  of  the  church  was 
the  imprisonment  of  Sir  Jacob  Astley  and  over  a  thousand  Royalists,  after  the 
battle  of  Stow,  21st  March,  1646.  One  victim  of  the  skirmish.  Captain 
Hastings  Keyte,  was  buried  in  the  chancel,  where  an  epitaph  still  bears 
witness  to  his  gallantry  ex  parte  regis. 

UPPER  SLAUGHTER.— St.  Peter. 

Before  nineteenth-century  restoration  fell  upon  it  like  a  despoiling  hand, 
the  church  at  Upper  Slaughter  must  have  presented  one  of  the  most  interesting 
examples  of  Norman  and  Gothic  architecture  in  the  Cotswolds. 

Anciently  possessed  by  Evesham  Abbey,  its  plan  comprises  chancel  with 
modern  north  chapel,  nave  with  north  aisle,  and  tower  above  the  western 
portion  of  the  nave.  This  tower,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  church, 
appears  to  have  originated  late  in  the  Norman  period,  but  the  present  fabric 
is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  though  several  Norman  details  were  re-used 
in  its  construction — notably  a  Norman  corbel  table  (from  the  chancel  ?), 
which  supports  the  belfry  timbers,  and  other  corbels  set  externally  beneath 
the  angle  buttresses  of  the  second  stage.  Above  the  west  window  is  a  Norman 
pelleted  hoodmould,  terminated  and  partially  disguised  by  Perpendicular 
corbel  heads,  but  the  fifteenth  century  masons  set  it  out  of  centre  with  the 
existing  Decorated  window,  moreover  each  stone  is  shaped  to  the  segment 
of  a  curve  which  belies  the  present  contour.'  Of  the  bells,  two  possess  more 
than  average  interest,  the  more  ancient  being  a  thirteenth  century  "  Eleanor 
Bell,"  stamped  with  the  royal  heads  of  Edward  I.  and  his  Queen,'*  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Laurence :  ^§illt)Jl  mW^W^^  HO)^^  S^^^§m 
SO'^i  §JlllJll^.  The  other  old  bell  was  cast  by  the  founder  of 
the  Northleach  bells,  John  Corr,  of  Aldborne  in  Wiltshire,  who  flourished 
circa  1700,  but  in  this  instance  used  the  letter  stops  of  a  mediaeval  Bristol 
founder. 

Save  for  two  re-used  Perpendicular  windows,  the  north  aisle  is  entirely 
modern,  replacing  a  narrow  Norman  original,  of  which  few  traces  now  remain. 
The  chancel  shews  considerable  fourteenth  century  rebuilding,  with  windows 
and  priests'  doorway  of  that  period :  the  eastern  buttresses  are  scarred  with 
votive  crosses,  most  unusual  to  this  situation.     Above  the  chancel  arch  soars 

1  See  plate  3. 

2  See  under  Winstone. 
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an  elegant  sanctus-bellcote,  mistakenly  capped  by  a  modern  cross.  Externally 
the  nave  has  been  refaced,  and  the  porch  is  modern,  but  contains  part  of  the 
chevroned  arch  and  diapered  tym.panum  of  a  former  Norman  doorway. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  almost  totally  modern,  even  the  font  being 
new,  copied  from  a  beautiful  Perpendicular  example,  for  many  years  cast 
into  the  churchyard  to  decay.  In  design  it  has  more  the  semblance  of  a 
pulpit  than  a  font :  the  double  Tudor  rose  occupies  the  centre  of  one  panel, 
and  indicates  the  comparative  lateness  of  its  period.     {See  Plate  13.) 

The  tower  rests  upon  the  south,  west,  and  north  walls  of  the  nave,  but 
examination  proves  the  north  wall  to  enclose  portions  of  a  Norman  aisle- 
arcade — suggesting  that  the  aisle  existed  prior  to  the  tower.  Of  this  arcade 
the  western  respond  is  visible  in  the  masonry  of  the  present  aisle,  and  the 
corresponding  pier  can  be  traced  by  a  protruding  capital  in  the  wall  of  the 
belfry  stairs.  These  are  practically  the  only  survivals  of  the  original  aisle 
arcade,  the  existing  columns  and  arches  being  chiefly  modern.  The  tower 
basement  is  entered  by  a  lofty  arch,  of  which  the  jambs  are  late  Norman,  but 
the  upper  luxuriant  enrichments — apparently — Victorian.  The  fifteenth 
century  vaulting  contains  much  Norman  material ;  a  Perpendicular  vaulted 
cavity  in  the  north  wall  formerly  led  to  the  aisle,  but  it  now  gives  access 
only  to  the  belfry  stairs. 

The  Gothic  timber  roof  of  the  nave  has  been  restored,  but  the  only  further 
sign  of  age  is  a  piscina  in  the  north  wall,  which  marks  the  site  of  a  former 
chantry  altar.     The  pseudo-Norman  chancel  arch  is  obviously  ungenuine. 

In  the  chancel,  an  unusual  Decorated  detail  is  provided  by  the  handsomely 
cusped  and  gabled  sedilia,  of  which  the  jambs  are  carved  with  votive  crosses. 
The  only  other  point  of  interest  is  the  beautiful  Decorated  piscina  niche, 
with  cinquefoiled  inner  fringe  and  original  stone  credence  shelf. 

Amongst  the  Communion  plate  is  a  handsome  Elizabethan  cup  with 
paten  cover. 

LOWER  SLAUGHTER.— St.  Mary. 

The  church  at  Lower  Slaughter,  from  the  earliest  times  a  chapelry  of 
Bourton-on-the-Water,  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  year  1867,  with  the  result 
that  externally'  it  presents  an  uncompromisingly  modern  appearance.  The 
interior  has  a  Transitional  Norman  north  aisle  arcade  of  four  bays,  with  a 
fifth  (eastern)  bay  in  imitative  modern  work.  The  stage  of  transition,  when 
early  Gothic  was  emerging  from  the  Romanesque,  is  here  characteristically 
displayed,  the  proportions  of  the  slender  cylindrical  columns  being  almost 
Early  English,  while  the  mouldings  belong  distinctly  to  the  preceding  period. 
The  only  relic  in  the  chancel  is  a  thirteenth  century  piscina,  otherwise  every- 
thing is  modern. 

I     Excepting  the  bases  of  the  jamb-shafts  in  the  pseudo-Early  English  porch. 
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The  plate  includes  an  Elizabethan  cup  with  paten  cover,  dated  1576. 
There  are  six  bells,  of  which  two  were  cast  by  Edward  Neale  of  Burford  (1683), 
one  being  stamped  with  the  arms  of  King  Charles  H.  The  fifth  bell  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  work  of  Robert  Hendley,  of  Gloucester,'  an  early  fifteenth 
century  founder  whose  bells  occur  at  several  Cotswold  churches.  This 
example  bears  the  inscription:  ^JV^fHSfJi  Ji'3fl'3fl|l  ^?ljl  ^il®  "ifl^iSgfJ 

BOURTON-ON-THE-WATER.— St.  Lawrence. 

The  church  at  Bourton-on-the-Water  has  long  been  said  to  occupy  the 
site  of  a  "  heathen  temple,"  an  interesting  tradition  which  was  in  part 
substantiated  by  the  discovery,  during  an  excavation  some  years  ago,  of 
a  small-arched  culvert  considered  to  be  Roman,  and  undoubtedly  many 
centuries  earlier  than  any  portion  of  the  present  fabric.  Anciently  the 
advowson  of  the  church  belonged  to  Evesham  Abbey,  and  with  it  went  the 
chapelries  of  Lower  Slaughter  and  Clapton.  Until  a  disastrous  rebuilding 
in  1794,  and  again  as  late  as  1892,  the  church  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  district,  but  now  very  little  of  any  age  or  interest  remains. 

The  present  ground-plan  includes  chancel  with  north  vestry,  nave  with 
north  aisle,  south  porch,  and  western  tower,  the  latter  built  in  1785,  replete 
with  leaded  dome  and  hideously-modelled  pinnacles.  Of  the  six  bells,  four 
were  provided  by  the  Gloucester  firm  of  Rudhall,  (17 17  to  1785),  while  another 
bears  the  initials  of  Keene,  of  Woodstock,  with  the  date  1650.  In  the 
ringing  chamber  hangs  a  curious  set  of  "  Rules  "  : 

"  Whosoever  will  practise  to  play  on  these  strings, 
Must  these  orders  obey  amongst  other  things. 
He  that  rings  with  his  hat,  boots,  spurs  likewise, 
To  the  Sexton  must  pay  a  two-pence  excise. 
For  smoking  tobacco  and  drinking  of  drink. 
To  the  Sexton  shall  pay  a  sixpence  in  chink. 
He  that  is  heard  to  curse  or  swear. 
Shall  twelvepence  amongst  the  company  share. 
He  also  that  doth  a  bell  overthrow, 
A  groat  to  the  Sexton  shall  pay  ere  he  go. 
And  he  that  will  not  to  these  orders  attain. 
Let  him  never  come  hither  to  practise  again." — 1792. 

The  porch,  nave  and  aisle  are  wholly  modern,  but  the  chancel,  which 
reveals  a  fourteenth  century  lengthening  and  rebuilding,  is  fortunate  in 
retaining  much  of  its  ancient  character :  a  three-light  Decorated  w  indow  in 
the  east  is  particularly  attractive.       The  interior  of  the  chancel  has  been 

I    See  Aldsworth. 
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lamentably  scraped,  but  undisturbed  structural  details  include  a  priests' 
doorway,  a  single  sedile  contrived  beneath  the  south-east  window,  and  a 
large  piscina.  An  aimer y  with  modern  door  occurs  in  the  east  wall,  and  above 
it  are  indications  of  a  former  image  bracket. 

The  only  unusual  feature  of  the  church,  and  that  unfortunately  not 
visible,  is  a  small  vaulted  crypt,  said  to  be  contemporary  with  the  chancel. 
This  originated  beneath  a  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  but  the 
site  is  now  occupied  by  a  modern  vestry. 

WYCK  RISSINGTON.— St.  Lawrence. 

The  unique  and  beautiful  little  church  at  Wyck  Rissington  is  of  Norman 
foundation,  but  the  surviving  features  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  first  quarter 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  having  been  erected  under  the  auspices  of  Eynsham 
Abbey  in  Oxfordshire,  with  Henry  de  Tayden,  a  local  land-owner,  as  patron. 

The  present  plan  comprises  Early  English  chancel  and  western  tower, 
Norman  nave,  and  modern  north  aisle  with  porch.  The  tower  possesses 
more  than  average  individuaHty,  being  typically  Early  English  in  detail, 
but  wdth  all  the  massive  solidity  of  Norman  work,  for  the  lower  walls  are 
nine  feet  thick.  The  nave  has  remains  of  a  Norman  corbel-table  on  the  south 
and  north — the  latter  now  visible  only  from  the  interior  of  the  aisle — and  the 
south  wall,  which  reveals  evidences  of  a  former  doorway,  belongs  to  the  same 
period.  The  windows,  however,  are  Perpendicular,  copiously  repaired,  with 
labels  terminating  in  exceptionally  good  corbel  heads  ;  the  south-east  window 
is  set  within  a  former  archway,  which  points  to  the  possibility  of  a  small 
thirteenth  century  chapel,  all  further  traces  of  which  have  disappeared. 
Of  the  chancel,  the  lateral  walls  had  each  originally  three  lancet  windows,  but 
in  the  south,  two  of  these  have  given  place  to  Decorated  and  Perpendicular 
lights.  Here  there  is  also  a  curiously  small  priests'  doorway,  with  thirteenth 
century  shouldered  arch  covered  by  a  semi-circular  hood,  forming  between 
them  a  kind  of  small  tympanum. 

The  highly  distinctive  appearance  of  the  chancel  arises  from  the  presence 
of  two  external  stringcourses,  somewhat  interrupted  by  later  building  on 
the  south,  but  flowing  above  and  beneath  the  northern  lancets,  and  at  the 
east  end  developed  to  maturity  in  a  boldly  conceived  design,  unexampled 
in  its  modest  beauty  and  originality.  The  east  wall  is  pierced  by  two  pairs 
of  lancet  windovv's,  with  a  concave-lozenge  shaped  opening  above  each  pair, 
and  in  the  centre,  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle,  a  plain  diamond.  Gabled 
buttresses  ornament  rather  than  support  the  corners,  and  around  these 
flows  the  lower  stringcourse,  while  the  upper  course,  in  a  series  of  steps, 
outHnes  the  various  windows, — truly  the  most  remarkable  example  of  Early 
English  enrichment  in  the  whole  of  Cotswold,  or  for  that  matter,  in  Glouces- 
tershire.    {See  Frontispiece.) 
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A  new  north  porch  covers  a  modern  entrance  to  the  nave  and  a  re-used 
Norman  doorway  to  the  aisle,  the  latter  of  a  round-headed  plain  type  unusual 
to  the  Cotswolds,  but  with  counterpart  at  the  church  of  Ampney  St.  Peter. 
Built  into  the  porch  are  pieces  of  an  Early  EngHsh  cofhn  cover,  with  beautiful 
floriated  cross,  also  a  roughly  carved  stone,  inscribed :  "  lESSE  IRLAND 
MADE  THIS  1618.'" 

Internally  the  church  is  disappointing,  for  "  restoration  "  has  matched 
the  nave  with  the  modern  aisle,  and  erected  a  stone  pulpit  which  is  as  tasteless 
as  it  is  unsuited  to  the  character  of  the  church.  Welcome  contrast  is  afforded 
by  the  beautiful  Early  English  tower  arch,  beneath  which  stands  a  tub-shaped, 
and  probably  contemporary,  font. 

At  the  further  extremity  of  the  nave,  a  wide  Perpendicular  arch,  resting 
on  semi-octagonal  responds,  gives  entrance  to  a  thirteenth  century  chancel 
of  quite  unusual  interest.  To  begin  with,  a  rare  survival  is  seen  in  the  ancient 
stone  benching,  which  remains  along  the  whole  of  the  south  and  part  of  the 
north  wall,  while  a  touch  of  richness  is  given  by  two  Early  English  string- 
courses, which  cover  and  underHne  the  windows.  The  most  astounding 
feature,  however,  is  the  number  and  variety  of  almeries  :  the  south  wall 
contains  two,  as  well  as  a  piscina  with  groove  across  the  head  to  take  a  wooden 
credence  shelf,  while  in  the  east,  a  roomy  almery  is  provided  on  either  side 
of  the  altar.  The  north  wall  has  three  more  almeries,  of  which  one  contains 
a  small  rectangular  tank  with  drain,  and  rebate  for  a  lid  :  this  latter,  a  highly 
exceptional  example,  was  probably  intended  as  a  kind  of  reservoir,  from  which 
water  could  be  drawn  for  use  at  the  piscina  proper,  in  the  south  wall.  The 
emplacement  of  a  piscina  or  its  appurtenances  in  the  north  wall  is  unusual, 
but  in  this  respect  it  may  be  compared  with  a  tank  at  Withington,  which 
differs  in  that  a  supply  pipe  and  tap  were  originally  provided. 

Two  other  details  of  the  chancel  are  worthy  of  attention.  A  small  iron 
ring,  fixed  in  the  wall  above  the  northern  end  of  the  sanctuary  rail,  seems  to 
have  had  some  connection  with  the  suspension  of  the  Lenten  Veil ;  a  glass 
medaUion  in  the  southern  lancet,  representing  the  Crucifixion,  is  an  extremely 
rare  piece,  being  richly  tinted,  skilfully  delineated,  and  apparently  belonging 
to  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Not  the  least  curious  feature 
is  the  vivid  green'  colour  of  the  cross  ;  brown  is  more  usual,  but  green  crosses 
are  occasionally  found,  their  significance  perhaps  alluding  to  the  text 
(Luke  xxiii.  31),  "  For  if  they  do  these  things  in  a  green  tree,  what  shall  be 
done  in  the  dry  ?  " 

The  Jacobean  holy  table  stands  upon  the  mensa,  or  top  of  an  earlier 
stone  altar,  no  doubt  desecrated  and  dismembered  at  the  Reformation. 
A  glance  at  the  surface  reveals  something  of  its  chequered  history :  remains 
of  consecration  crosses  bear  testimony  to  its   original  holy   office,    use   as 

1  Members  of  the  Irland  family  are  still  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

2  Oxide  of  Chromium. 
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church  paving  is  obvious  from  the  presence  of  a  longitudinal  depression  worn 
by  the  tread  of  countless  feet,  and  evidence  of  its  employment  as  a  tombstone 
remains  in  the  rough  inscription  :    "<^JiWJi§il§^§ 1^§^§3§§^ 

®^#  21  i^jiw  m  ^3'^w^'^m  1580. 

The  chancel  roof  is  ancient,  probably  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Around 
the  walls  are  hung  a  series  of  twelve  medallion  carvings  in  wood,  not  original 
to  the  church,  but  nevertheless  a  rare  and  interesting  acquisition.  Thought 
to  be  sixteenth  century  Flemish  work,  they  depict  five  scenes  from  the 
Nativity,  five  from  the  Passion,  and  two  others,  of  which  the  less  obscure 
represents   the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Neither  plate  nor  bells  are  ancient,  but  two  Jacobean  coffin  stools,  now 
preserved  in  the  vestry,  merit  notice. 

LITTLE   RISSINGTON.— St.  Peter. 

The  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Little  Rissington,  comprises  chancel,  nave 
with  north  aisle  and  south  porch,  and  a  tower  over  the  west  end  of  the  aisle. 
The  original  Norman  foundation  provided  a  small  chancel,  nave,  and  north 
aisle,  but  the  chancel  was  rebuilt  and  lengthened  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
while  modern  reconstruction  has  extended  the  nave  westward,  rebuilt  and 
widened  the  aisle,  and  added  a  south  porch,  besides  generally  renewing  the 
details  of  the  whole  interior. 

Save  for  the  small  Perpendicular  tower,  containing  a  bell  by  Thomas 
Rudhall  (1719),  a  sanctus-bellcote  with  embattled  cornice,  two  Decorated 
windows  and  an  Early  English  lancet  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  the  only 
ancient  external  features  are  in  the  chancel.  Here,  the  lighting  is  entirely 
by  lancets,  including  a  southern  trefoiled  low-side  window.  The  north  wall 
retains  traces  of  at  least  one,  possibly  two,  priests'  doorways,  and  on  the 
south  is  preserved  the  Early  English  corbel  table,  which  includes  also  one 
head  of  Norman  origin. 

The  best  feature  of  the  church  is  the  south  doorway,  which  must  have 
been  inserted  quite  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Its  round 
archway  of  three  orders,  enriched  with  vigorous  roll  mouldings  of  almost 
Norman  type,  is  supported  on  two  orders  of  cylindrical  jamb-shafts,  with 
typically  Early  English  capitals  and  bases.  A  high-pitched  gable  of  projecting 
masonry  probably  marks  the  roof-line  of  a  former  porch,  in  which  perhaps 
originated  an  ancient  sundial-stone  now  re-used  in  the  interior  south  wall. 

Internally,  the  nave  has  been  drastically  renovated,  but  there  remains 
an  arcade  of  late  Norman  arches,  with  cylindrical  columns  supporting  over- 
hanging scalloped  capitals,  as  seen  at  Farmington.  The  western  arch,  which 
supports  the  south-east  corner  of  the  tower,  has  been  buttressed  by  a  central 
octagonal  column  :  in  the  west  wall  near  by,  indications  of  a  Norman  window 
mark  the  former  limits  of  the  nave.     In  the  new  aisle,  a  Decorated  sepulchral 
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recess  has  been  moved  from  its  former  position  as  founder's  tomb,  and  built 
into  the  east  wall,  where  it  is  utterly  devoid  of  significance. 

The  nave,  which  is  well  furnished  with  modern  oak  seats,  is  remarkable 
merely  for  a  plainly  panelled  font  of  the  late  Decorated  period.  In  the  north- 
east, two  Perpendicular  doorways  and  part  of  a  staircase  are  reminiscent  of 
the  rood-loft,  and  in  the  south,  almost  hidden  by  the  modern  pulpit,  a  square 
piscina  marks  the  former  proximity  of  a  chantry  chapel.     {See  Plate  5.) 

The  late  Norman  chancel  arch  shews  vigorous,  though  perhaps  necessary 
re-modelling,  and  the  chancel  itself  has  been  severely  denuded  by  so-called 
"  restoration."  The  arcading  of  the  three  east  windows  forms  a  good  example 
of  Early  English  work,  while  the  low-side  window  is  unusual  for  a  curiously 
unhomogeneous  inner  fringe  of  masonry.  There  is  a  piscina  in  the  south 
wall,  and  in  the  north  an  almery,  which  retains  one  of  the  early  hinge  hooks. 

The  altar  plate  includes  a  silver  chalice  and  paten,  inscribed  :  "  Rissington 
Parva,  in  the  County  of  Glocester,  17 19." 

GREAT  RISSINGTON.— St.  John  the  Baptist. 

The  cruciform  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Great  Rissington,  was  in 
mediaeval  times  held  by  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  at  Burford. 
Appearances  point  to  a  foundation  in  the  late  Norman  period,  but  century 
by  century  the  original  fabric  has  been  denuded  by  alterations,  until  in  the 
year  1873  practically  the  whole  building,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower 
and  north  transept,  was  reconstructed. 

The  chancel  is  frankly  modern,  and  the  nave  has  been  almost  entirely 
rebuilt,  but  retains  a  northern  (blocked-up)  Tudor  doorway,  flanked  by  angel 
corbels  probably  taken  from  inside  the  church.  The  Transitional  north 
transept,  more  or  less  untouched  since  the  fourteenth  century,  has  Decorated 
windows,  but  in  the  south  transept  is  an  externally-moulded  Norman  window, 
set  in  an  Early  English  embrasure.  The  tower,  excepting  the  four  arches 
on  which  it  stands,  is  Perpendicular,  and  contains  a  ring  of  six  bells  from  the 
Gloucester  foundry,  five  by  Abraham  Rudhall  (1716),  and  one  by  John  (1791). 
In  it  hangs  a  sanctus  bell,  lettered:  EDWAR  NEALE  MADE'  MEE   1670." 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  detail  of  this  church  is  a  fifteenth  century 
stone  panel,  which  is  built  into  the  interior  east  wall  of  the  modern  porch. 
Though  much  mutilated,  there  can  still  be  distinguished  two  compartments, 
surmounted  by  a  shallow  canopy  and  embattled  cornice,  in  the  upper  of 
which  is  carved  a  conventional  rood,  while  in  the  lower  the  scanty  remains 
are  suggestive  of  an  Ascension.  The  occurrence  of  this  panel,  doubtless 
placed  in  the  position  it  originally  occupied,  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
use  of  porch  niches  (now  vacant)  found  at  the  three  Ampney  villages,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Cotswolds.*     Most  sacred  representations  were  banished  at 

I     See  Introduction,  page  21. 
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the  Reformation,  and  the  prominent  position  occupied  by  porch  carvings 
would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  unusually  complete  manner  of  their 
destruction.' 

The  interior  of  the  nave  affords  a  deplorable  vista  of  modern  ugliness. 
There  is  a  Perpendicular  font,  in  recent  years  so  re-faced,  that  indications  of 
former  cover-fastenings  alone  give  evidence  of  antiquity,  but  the  only  struc- 
tural interest  is  the  group  of  four  pointed  tower  arches,  a  strikingly  unhomo- 
geneous  example  of  Transitional  Norman  design.  The  western,  or  choir  arch, 
has  two  orders  of  semi-cylindrical  shafts  with  massive  scalloped  capitals,  while 
the  north  transeptal  arch,  a  slightly  later  addition,  springs  from  unusually 
massive  single  responds  out  of  which  grow  modest  capitals,  budding  into 
scrolls  of  foliage  and  palm  leaves.  The  archway  opposite  may  be  classed 
among  the  plain,  square-cornered  type,  and  the  same  design  is  followed  in 
the  southern  jamb  of  the  chancel  arch,  while  in  the  north  appear  the  semi- 
cyHndrical  shafts  and  scalloped  capitals,  similar  to  those  already  noted  in 
the  western  arch.     (See  page  80.) 

In  the  north  transept  stands  a  handsome  Jacobean  Communion  table, 
occupying  the  site  of  a  former  altar,  as  is  evident  from  the  three  image  brackets 
in  the  window  sill  above,  the  central  one  of  which  is  slotted  to  hold  a  movable 
crucifix.  An  empty  niche  fills  the  north-east  corner,  of  what,  in  pre-Reforma- 
tion  days,  must  have  been  an  important,  and  no  doubt  beautiful  chapel. 
The  south  transept  has  an  Early  English  piscina,  with  highly  unusual  cavity 
far  back  in  the  south  side  of  its  deep  recess,  otherwise  the  sole  interest  here 
lies  in  the  several  quaint  mural  tablets,  most  noteworthy  of  which  com- 
memorates :  "lOHN  BARNARDE  GENT.  DIED  THE  24  DAY  OF 
IVNE  1621.  OVER  WHOM  lOANE  HIS  WIFE  PVT  THIS  MONUMENT." 
The  bas-relief  figures  of  man  and  wife  kneel  on  tasselled  cushions,  with  angel 
head  and  wings  above,  while  beneath  is  the  modest  reminder — "  SHE  ALSO 
GIVETHE  XX  POVNDES  A  STOCK  FOR  THE  PORE  FOR  EVER." 

The  chancel  is  entirely  modern,  but  there  are  two  fine  sanctuary  chairs 
and  a  Jacobean  table,  the  latter  painted  to  represent  any  wood  but  the  honest 
oak  of  which  it  is  constructed.  The  registers,  in  transcript,  date  from  1 538, 
the  actual  year  in  which  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  directed  that  such 
parish  records  should  be  strictly  kept.  The  plate  includes  an  Elizabethan 
cup,  date-lettered  for  the  year  1576. 

In  the  churchyard,  beneath  the  wall  of  the  South  transept,  lie  three 
Norman  tomb-stones  (coffin-lids),  coped  with  plain  crosses. 


I     A  beautiful  carving  of  the  rood  is  found  at  Coberley,  inserted  now  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
sanctuary.     For  this,  and  the  example  at  Great  Rissington,  see  Plate  8. 


CHAPTER  V. 
BURFORD    AND    DISTRICT. 

BURFORD.— St.  John  Baptist. 

The  outstanding  peculiarity  of  Burford  church  is  a  complicated  and  irreg- 
ular ground  plan,  in  respect  of  which  it  easily  out-rivals  Cirencester.'  Originally 
comprising  Norman  chancel,  nave  and  central  tower,  in  the  thirteenth  century 
transepts  were  added,  the  nave  was  provided  with  a  short  and  narrow  south 
aisle,  and  the  chancel  both  rebuilt  and  lengthened.  About  this  time  a  separate 
Lady  Chapel — known  later  as  the  Sylvester  Aisle — ^was  erected  close  to  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  nave,  but  on  a  slightly  different  axis  ;  late  in  the 
same  century  a  small  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  was  added  to  the  west 
of  the  south  transept,  but  peculiar  in  standing  several  feet  above  the  surround- 
ing level,  and  having  beneath  it  a  semi-underground  crypt,  or  bone  hole.' 
Certain  minor  alterations  were  effected  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but 
the  great  reconstruction  of  the  church  came  about  only  after  the  introduction 
of  Perpendicular  architecture.  During  this  period  the  nave  was  entirely 
rebuilt,  now  with  a  clerestory  and  north  aisle,  two  chapels  were  added  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  (the  Tanfield,  and  what  has  since  been  made  the 
vestry),  the  chancel  itself  was  considerably  reconstructed,  and  a  chapel 
("  Bartholomew  Aisle  ")  built  on  to  its  south  side.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
a  south  porch  of  three  storeys  was  erected,  the  south  aisle  was  extended 
westward,  and  the  Lady  Chapel  (now  the  Sylvester  Aisle)  brought  forward 
to  meet  the  porch,  being  connected  with  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  by  a 
three-bay  arcade.  The  low  Norman  belfry  was  likewise  transformed  by  the 
addition  of  a  lofty  upper  storey,  with  spire,  while  the  church  interior  would 
have  been  gorgeous  with  paint  and  coloured  glass — of  which  only  a  few  frag- 
ments have  escaped  the  wrath  of  Puritan  and  the  rapacity  of  restorer. 

Far  from  being  completed  all  at  once,  these  great  alterations  extended 
from  the  last  decades  of  the  fourteenth  into  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Among  the  later  additions  came  the  continuation  eastward  of  the 
Sylvester  Aisle,  as  shewn  by  the  Tudor  windows  and  the  late  character  of  the 
masonry.  Part  of  the  Early  English  chapel  still  remained  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  aisle,  with  blocked-up  south  doorway,  surmounted  by  a 
niche  containing  a  mutilated  rood,  but  the  actual  west  wall  is  Perpendicular, 

T     See  page  15. 

2    This  has  an  external  "  bone-shoot,"  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  at  Chipping  Campden. 
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for  the  chapel  was  curtailed  when  the  eastern  part  came  to  be  projected  to 
meet  the  porch.  The  north  wall  retains  most  of  its  thirteenth  century- 
features,  including  a  low-side  window,  which  approximately  marks  the  western 
limit  of  the  ancient  chancel. 

The  west  end  of  the  nave  is  in  the  main  Norman,  but  with  Perpendicular 
modifications  in  the  way  of  parapet  and  window.  A  fine  twelfth  century 
doorway  remains,  and  the  door  itself  is  remarkable  for  four  beautiful  hinges 
of  early  Gothic  character.  The  north 
side  of  the  church  is  chiefly  Perpendi- 
cular of  the  best  period,  but  both 
Bartholomew  Aisle  and  chancel  show  a 
decline  which  marks  the  style  as  late, 
the  only  remarkable  detail  about  the 
chancel  being  an  external  stoup  beside 
the  priests'  entrance.  The  south  tran- 
sept (known  as  the  Leggare  Chapel, 
after  the  family  buried  therein  and 
because  of  an  inscription  over  the 
south  window)  retains  much  of  its 
Early  English  masonry,  with  indica- 
tions of  the  former  high-pitched  gable, 
since  completed  with  characteristic 
Perpendicular  parapet  and  niche.  The 
south  window  has  good  Perpendicular 
tracery  inserted  in  the  earlier  embra- 
sure, a  peculiarity  shared  by  the  hand- 
some window  in  the  next  chapel,  that 

of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Here,  above  a  gable  which  has  been  untouched 
by  later  reconstruction,  a  beautiful  floriated  cross  is  carved  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  rood,  a  rare  example  which  appears  so  far  to  have  escaped  notice. 

The  most  magnificent  external  feature  is  the  tower,  the  lower  stages  of 
which  perhaps  exhibit  the  most  sumptuous  Norman  enrichments  in  the  whole 
of  Cotswold.  An  upward  extension  was  effected  in  the  early  Perpendicular 
period,  and  here  again  the  design  is  remarkable  in  the  district  for  its  richness, 
but  beautiful  as  may  be  the  work,  it  shows  scant  traces  of  the  ornate  features 
later  to  be  developed,  and  which  found  expression  in  the  almost  too  elaborate 
south  porch.  A  noble,  three-storied  structure  this,  intricately  panelled,  and 
further  enriched  by  three  delicately  tabernacled  niches  containing  large 
original,  but  headless,  images.  Supporting  the  richly  panelled  parapet  is  a 
frieze  of  angels  carrying  shields,  and  above  this  a  trio  of  crocketted 
pinnacles  soar  upwards.  The  interior  walls  shew,  if  possible,  greater 
enrichment  than  the  exterior,  and  the  ceiling  consists  of  beautifully 
designed  fan-vaulting.     {See  Plate  2.) 


NORMAN  DOORWAY, 
BURFORD. 
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Despite  evidences  of  a  much  too  drastic  restoration,  the  interior  of  the 
church  presents  a  veritable  museum  of  Gothic  and  earlier  antiquities.  An 
inspection  can  conveniently  be  commenced  in  the  much  modernised  Sylvester 
Aisle  (formerly  the  Lady  Chapel), which  forms  the  mausoleum  of  the  Sylvesters, 
a  prominent  local  trading  family,  whose  earliest  monument  dates  from  1568. 
Beyond  a  few  tombs  and  a  small  piscina,  little  ancient  work  is  left,  the  whole 
interest  of  this  chapel  lying  in  its  exterior.  Turning  to  the  nave,  with  the 
exception  of  the  west  wall  the  features  are  early  Perpendicular,  including 
a  splendid  oak  roof,  aisle  arcades  of  five  lofty  bays,  fragments  of  glass  preserved 
in  the  upper  lights  of  the  great  west  window,  and  a  painted  octagonal  wooden 
pulpit.  Undoubtedly  the  most  unique  detail  is  the  small  wooden  chantry 
chapel  of  St.  Peter  in  the  eastern  bay  of  the  north  arcade,  which  consists  of 
low,  panelled  sides,  with  panelled  angle  supports  and  tester.  When  the  old 
religion  was  expelled,  this  served  as  a  pew  for  the  owner  of  the  Priory,  but 
nineteenth  century  restoration  uncovered  portions  of  a  piscina  and  stone 
reredos,  together  with  a  headless  figure  holding  in  its  hand  the  model  of  the 
church — popularly  supposed  to  be  St.  Peter,  but  possibly  representing  the 
founder  of  Burford  church  himself.  These  features  have  all  been  renovated, 
and  the  chapel  re-adapted  for  use,  so  that  early  celebration  can  be  held  here 
if  the  congregation  is  small.  The  east  end  of  the  nave,  above  the  tower  arch, 
reveals  indications  of  two  former  high-pitched  roofs,  while  the  marks  of  rood 
loft  supports  and  the  blocked-up  rood  doorway  are  still  visible.  In  the  south- 
east corner,  a  turret  staircase  to  the  belfry  (formerly  also  to  the  rood  loft) 
is  entered  by  a  doorway  with  massive  lintel  and  plain  tympanum,  possibly 
of  pre-Norman  date. 

The  north  aisle  contains  a  fine  Decorated  font,  carved  with  figures  of  St. 
Lawrence,  St.  Margaret,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Catherine,  St.  Andrew, 
St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  as  well  as  a  feature  not  at  all  usual  to  fonts,  a  Crucifixion. 
Cut  in  the  lead  which  overlaps  the  rim  is  the  inscription  "  ANTHONY 
SEDLEY,  PRISNER,  1649,"  a  memory  of  the  four  hundred  Levellers 
imprisoned  in  the  church,  three  of  whom  were  subsequently  shot  in  the 
churchyard,  while  their  companions  witnessed  the  execution  from  the  roof 
of  the  Sylvester  Aisle.  Near  the  font,  in  the  west  wall  of  the  aisle,  are  three 
baptistry  sedilia  and  a  small  almery,  the  latter  doubtless  provided  to  hold 
the  flask  of  chrism  and  other  requisites  to  Holy  Baptism.  In  this  aisle  there 
is  a  large  freestone  memorial  to  Harman  Sylvester  (1569),  barber  to  Henry 
VIII.,  and  one  of  the  witnesses  to  his  will,  together  with  his  wife  and 
children. 

The  north  transept  was  considerably  shortened  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  contains  traces  of  Decorated  as  well  as  of  Early  English  work.  Some 
fragments  of  Perpendicular  glass  are  preserved  in  the  north  window,  among 
which  is  pictured  St.  James  of  Campostella,  with  cockle-shell  in  hat.  The 
crowned  corbel-heads  supporting  the  roof  are  said  to  represent  King  Edward  11. 
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and  his  Queen,  while  the  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Edward  Neale,  whose  bells 
so  frequently  appear  in  Cotswold  churches,  gives  to  the  chapel  its  popular 
designation  of  the  "  Bell-founder's  Aisle."  Another  stone,  bearing  the  two 
words  Vermis  Sum,  covers  the  remains  of  William  Lenthall,  Speaker  to  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  sometime  owner  of  the  neighbouring  Priory.  East 
of  this  "  aisle,"  and  divided  from  it  by  a  fine  fifteenth  century  oak  screen, 
lies  the  Tanfield  Chapel,  almost  entirely  filled  by  the  grandiose  monument 
to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tanfield  (1628)  and  family,  notable  for  the  following 
pathetic  verses  from  the  hand  of  the  bereaved  widow,  the  "  noble  and 
vertuous  lady  "  Dame  Elizabeth  Tanfield  : 


Here  shadowe  lie, 
Whilst  life  is  sadd. 

Still  hopes  to  die, 
To  him  she  hadd. 

In  Bliss  is  Hee 

Whom  I  lovd  best, 
Thrise  happie  Shee 

With  him  to  rest. 


So  shall  I  be, 

With  him  I  loved, 
And  Hee  wth  mee 

And  both  us  blessed. 

Love  made  me  Poet, 
And  this  I  writt. 

My  harte  did  doe  y't 
And  not  my  witt. 


The  east  wall  of  this  chapel  is  pierced  by  a  squint  to  the  high  altar,  and  in 
addition  to  an  empty  niche,  there  is  a  large  recess  with  sides  plugged  as  if 
for  a  grille,  which  possibly  in  pre-Reformation  times  served  as  a  reliquary. 
The  oak  roof  here  is  original,  with  very  beautifully  carved  spandrels,  and  the 
floor  is  paved  with  matrices  of  former  brasses. 

Approached  from  the  south  aisle  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  further 
partitioned  by  an  ancient  wooden  screen,  is  the  Guild  Chapel  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury.  The  details  here  are  mainly  of  the  early  fourteenth  century, 
but  Perpendicular  work  appears  in  a  large  window-squint  into  the  next  chapel, 
in  the  tracery  of  the  south  window,  and  in  the  stair-turret  which  gives  access 
to  the  upper  chambers  of  the  porch.  From  this  chapel  can  be  seen  a  small 
sculptured  stone,  built  into  the  south  wall  of  the  tower,  which  appears  to 
be  a  relic  of  the  pre-Norman  church.  No  mention  of  this  carving  appears 
in  any  archaeological  work,  and  unfortunately  its  gloomy  and  elevated  position 
renders  a  careful  inspection  very  difficult,  but  the  treatment  of  the  figures 
is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  small  Saxon  carvings  at  Ampney  St.  Peter 
and  Saintbury. 

The  Leggare  Aisle  (south  transept)  contains  a  huge  table-tomb  to  the 
Leggare  family,  from  which  the  brasses  are  missing,  and  also  a  tablet  to 
John  Prior,  formerly  servant  to  Speaker  Lenthall,  who  was  "  murdered  and 
found  hidden  in  the  Priory  garden  in  this  parish,  the  3rd  day  of  April,  1697."' 
The  east  wall  bears  copious  traces  of  a  former  richly-painted  reredos,  besides 

I     Lord  Abercorn,  husband  of  the  Speaker's  widow,  was  charged  with  the  crime,  but  acquitted 
at  Oxford  in  the  same  year. 
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an  almery  and  piscina,  with  tiny  credence  shelf  in  position.  The  south 
window  is  filled  with  gorgeous  glass  by  Whall,  an  artist  and  craftsman  who 
perhaps  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  revive  the  ancient  glazier's  art 
in  its  highest  and  most  glorious  form.'  The  Bartholomew  Aisle,  so  named 
from  the  comparatively  recent  memorials  to  the  Bartholomew  family,  is 
mainly  filled  with  large  table-tombs  ;  like  the  Tanfield  Chapel,  it  is  divided 
from  the  chancel  by  a  Perpendicular  oak  screen. 

The  present  low  transept  arches,  pierced  through  the  thickness  of  the 
tower  walls,  are  Perpendicular,  inserted  within  the  original  Early  English 
arches,  to  give  additional  rigidity  when  the  present  belfry  and  spire  were 
built.  The  main  arches  are  of  simple  Norman  character,  and  the  tower  base- 
ment is  carried  up  in  the  form  of  a  "  lantern,"  with  picturesque  Norman 
arcading  over  the  interior.  In  the  floor  beneath  the  western  arch  is  the  only 
remaining  monumental  brass,  to  the  memory  of  ^^  John  Spycer  and  Alys  his 
Wyfe"  (1437),  set  originally  so  as  to  be  immediately  underneath  the  rood 
loft ;  curiously  enough,  the  inscription  refers  particularly  to  the  construction 
of  "  the  rode  soler  in  this  church." 

The  chancel,  a  late  Perpendicular  structure  raised  on  Early  English 
wall-bases,  was  in  1876  dispossessed  of  its  flat  Gothic  roof,  an  act  of  callous 
vandalism  which,  if  difficult  to  credit,  is  still  more  difficult  to  condone.  In 
other  respects  this  portion  of  the  church  has  been  pitilessly  modernised, 
though  it 'retains  very  beautiful  Early  English  triple  sedilia  (with  a  double 
piscina)  in  the  south  wall,  in  the  north  three  almeries  and  a  built-up  lancet 
window,  and  in  the  east  two  canopied  niches.  Opening  from  the  north  side 
of  the  chancel  is  a  small  chapel,  now  used  as  a  vestry,  having  an  early  Perpen- 
dicular vaulted  ceiling,  and  a  stone  altar  still  in  situ.  There  is  here  also  a 
bishop's  chair,  of  Caroline  appearance,  and  a  domestic  chest  of  oak. 

Burford,  in  common  with  almost  every  ancient  church,  is  rich  in  epitaphs, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  another  so  happy,  yet  so  simple,  could  anywhere 
be  found  to  equal  this  : 

"  Lo,  Hudled  up  together  Lye 
Gray  Age,  Grene  Youth,  White  Infancy. 
If  Death  doth  Nature's  Laws  Dispence, 
And  Reconciles  all  Difference  ; 
'Tis  fit  One  Flesh,  One  House  Should  have 
One  Tombe,  One  Epitaph,  One  Grave : 
And  they  that  Liv'd  and  Loved  Either 
Should  Dye  and  Lye  and  Sleep  together. 
Go,  Reader,  whether  go  or  stay, 
Thou  must  not  hence  be  long  away." 

I    A  small  window  by  the  same  artist  appears  at  Bagendon,  and  of  course  his  windows  in  the 
Lady  Chapel,  Gloucester  Cathedral,  are  widely  known. 
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The  church  at  Taynton  consists  of  chancel,  nave  with  aisles  and  north 
porch,  and  a  western  tower.  Externally  the  chancel,  in  Early  English  style, 
is  modern,  having  been  "  restored  "  within  recent  times,  but  the  nave  and 
aisles  are  late  Decorated,  while  the  clerestory  and  the  tower  belong  quite 
to  the  end  of  the  Perpendicular  period.  There  are  some  fair  fifteenth  century 
windows  inserted  in  the  south  aisle,  but  an  original  Decorated  doorway 
remains,  with  characteristic  four-petaled  flower  enrichment  in  the  external 
mouldings.  Upon  the  south-west  buttress  will  be  found  a  scratch-dial,  and 
near  at  hand  lie  two  stone  coffins,  so  small  that  each  could  have  accommodated 
only  a  tiny  infant.  The  best  feature  of  the  church  is  the  north  aisle,  which 
has  beneath  the  parapet  a  course  of  ball-flower  ornament  and  outstanding 
gargoyles  ;  two  of  the  windows  show  net-tracery,  and  in  the  north-east  there 
is  an  excellent  Flamboyant  example.  The  porch  is  modern,  but  the  pointed 
inner  doorway  appears  to  be  original,  and,  like  the  aisle,  exhibits  a  very  late 
use  of  ball-flower  in  its  hoodmould. 

One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  this  church  is  the  early  Perpendicular 
font,  minutely  panelled  with  shallowly  carved  foliage,  birds,  etc.,  with  the 
rim  supported  by  angelic  figures,  the  bowl  by  small,  out-jutting  corbels  in 
the  form  of  cowled  monks.  The  north  aisle,  where  stands  the  font,  has  a 
ball-flowered  niche  containing  the  base  of  a  broken  image,  which  still  bears 
traces  of  colour,  while  in  the  east  wall  is  a  doorway,  with  rood-loft  staircase 
yet  intact.  The  roofs  of  the  church  are  supported  on  good  corbel-heads, 
that  of  the  nave  being  late,  but  redeemed  from  the  uninteresting  by  the  many 
carved  bosses  with  which  it  is  enriched.  In  the  south  aisle  there  is  a  blocked- 
up  squint  to  the  chancel  altar,  and  the  net-traceried  east  window  now  looks 
into  a  modern  vestry. 

The  chancel  has  been  robbed  of  all  interest  by  a  strenuous  reconstruction, 
for  any  original  Early  English  features  that  did  escape  were  scraped,  and 
repointed  to  look  like  new.  Possibly  a  triplet  of  lancets  in  the  east-end  is 
genuine,  as  well  as  an  internal  stringcourse  and  a  small  image  bracket  in  the 
sill  of  the  north-east  window,  otherwise  the  sole  remaining  ancient  features 
are  the  small  wooden  credence  table  and  two  pieces  of  dado  carving  against 
the  east  wall,  probably  relics  of  the  rood  screen. 

Taynton  was  at  one  time  famous  for  its  quarries,  whence  came  the  stone 
for  Blenheim  Palace,  and — so  tradition  says — for  the  old  church  of  St.  Paul, 
forerunner  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

GREAT  BARRINGTON.— St.  Mary. 

The  church  at  Great  Barrington,  anciently  the  property  of  Llanthony 
Priory,  appears  to  have  been  a  Norman  foundation,  but  it  underwent  con- 
siderable changes  in  the  thirteenth  century,  north  and  probably  south  aisles 
having  then  been  added,  together  with   a   small  tower  at  the  west  end.     In 
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the  late  Perpendicular  period  the  tower  was  rebuilt,  a  clerestory  given  to 
the  nave,  and  the  conjectural  south  aisle  demolished,  while  modern  hands 
have  rebuilt  the  chancel,  and  with  scrupulous  care  removed  every  imaginable 
ancient  feature  from  the  remainder  of  the  church.  However,  a  lofty  Norman 
chancel  arch  has  survived  the  general  destruction :  it  dates  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  of  three  recessed  orders  with  billeted  hood- 
mould,  and  the  rich  chevrons  on  the  arch  are  beaded  with  a  perforated  orna- 
ment of  unusual  character.  Besides  an  Early  English  (north)  arcade  of 
plain  cylindrical  piers  with  deeply  moulded  capitals,  the  nave  also  retains 
a  late  Perpendicular  roof,  handsomely  carved  as  regards  the  bosses.  Two 
modern  features  merit  praise :  the  tasteful  woodwork,  both  in  nave  and 
chancel,  and  the  simple  floor  of  limestone  slabs,  so  much  more  suitable  to  this 
district  than  the  usual  hideous  tiles  which  "  restoration  "  has  provided. 

The  tower  basement  forms  a  passage  to  the  west  door,  above  which 
remains  an  internal  nicke,  but  lacking  the  figure  which  once  filled  it.  The 
bells,  a  peal  of  six,  were  cast  by  Rudhall  of  Gloucester  (1733),  and  bear  such 
characteristic  inscriptions  as—"  WHEN  YOU  ME  RING  ILE  SWEETLY 
SING." 

There  are  several  good  monuments,  chief  of  which  is  the  beautiful  marble 
to  Jane  and  Edward  Bray  (1711-1720),  youthful  members  of  a  large  family, 
nearly  all  of  whom  died  of  smallpox.  In  the  north  aisle  lies  the  recumbent 
effigy  of  Captain  Edmund  Bray  (1620)  clad  in  late  Tudor  armour,  unusual 
for  the  sword  being  suspended  from  the  left  instead  of  the  right  side.  Accord- 
ing to  Atkins,  Captain  Bray  killed  a  man  at  Tilbury  Camp,  and  being  pardoned 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  swore  never  again  to  draw  sword  with  his  right  hand. 

Indirectly  another  Bray  was  involved  in  "  a  very  great  scandall  in  the 
Diocese,"  and  possibly  it  was  on  this  account  that  one  of  the  same  family 
subsequently  presented  to  the  church  a  silver  chalice  with  paten  cover, 
inscribed  Donum  Edmundi  Bray  Militis  In  usum  Ecclesice  parochialis  de 
Barrington,  i68f.  The  trouble  arose  from  the  discreditable  behaviour  of 
Captain  Bray's  guest,  Philip  Lord  Wharton,  a  man  reared  under  the  most 
narrow  principles  of  Calvinism,  yet  described  by  Macaulay  as  having  "  early 
acquired  and  retained  to  the  last  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  rake 
in  England."  While  on  a  visit  to  Barrington  Park,  in  the  summer  of  1682, 
he,  together  with  his  brother  and  several  other  guests,  broke  into  the  church 
by  night,  and  committed  a  number  of  sacrilegious  and  altogether  abominable 
acts  :    "  The  bells  were  rung  backwards  and  confusedly,  the  ropes  cutt,  the 

Bible  torn,  the  cover  of  the  font  and  the  desk  of  the  pulpit  broaken " 

Bishop  Frampton,  of  Gloucester,  who  thus  described  the  offence,  held  the 
threat  of  excommunication  over  the  delinquents — the  chief  of  whom  was 
then  over  forty  years  of  age — and  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  a  state  of 
repentance.  Writing  on  October  21st,  1682,  the  pious  Bishop  explained  : 
"  By  way  of  commutation  for  their  penance  they  layd  down  50  guineas, 
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ten  of  which  I  returned  to  them,  and  forty  I  gave  in  their  presence  towards 
the  repairs  of  Stow  church,  which  of  a  decrepit  and  unserviceable  one,  as 
it  was  last  Spring,  and  had  bin  for  many  yeafs,  is  now  one  of  the  fairest  in 
the  whole  Diocese.  They  assured  me  that  it  was  neither  atheism,  popery, 
nor  fanaticism  that  led  them  to  do  it,  but  mere  drunkenness,  of  which  they 
sayd  they  were  ashamed,  and  promised,  by  God's  grace,  to  avoid  it  for  the 
future." 

In  the  chancel  is  a  good  modern  brass  to  the  late  Lord  Dynevor,  and  a 
marble  tablet  (1787),  with  charming  medallion  bust  by  Nollekens,  com- 
memorates his  ancestress.  Countess  Mary  Talbot,  "  daughter  and  heir  to 
Adam  de  Cardonnel,  Secretary  of  War  during  several  campaigns  in  Flanders, 
to  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough." 

The  registers,  in  transcript,  date  from  the  year  1547.  In  the  churchyard 
is  a  long  stone  bench  with  elbow  ends,  no  doubt  formerly  in  the  nave  of  the 
church. 

LITTLE   BARRINGTON.— St.  Peter. 

The  church  at  Little  Barrington,  like  its  greater  neighbour,  was  anciently 
possessed  by  Llanthony  Priory,  and  it  appears,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  have 
consisted  simply  of  chancel,  nave,  and  north  aisle.  Its  present  plan  includes 
Perpendicular  south  porch  and  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  aisle,  contem- 
porary with  which  are  a  western  window  and  blocked-up  doorway  to  the  nave. 
In  the  small  tower  are  three  old  bells,  including  one  by  Edward  Neale  (1659) 
and  one  by  John  Rudhall  (1832).  The  north  aisle  has  uninteresting  late 
Perpendicular  features,  but  incorporated  in  its  masonry  is  an  irregularly- 
shaped  Norman  tympanum,  probably  from  a  former  north  door  into  the  nave  : 
the  carving,  which  is  of  unusual  character,  and  in  bold  relief,  represents  Christ 
in  Majesty,  with  supplicating  angels  on  either  side,  their  further  wings  in 
each  case  being  extended  forward  so  as  to  form  a  protecting  shield  or  back- 
ground. The  churchyard  stands  several  feet  above  the  original  level  of  the 
foundations,  but  the  bases  of  the  chancel  walls,  which  have  been  excavated, 
reveal  crude  and  early  masonry ;  otherwise  the  church  is  mainly  Decorated, 
though  there  is  a  Perpendicular  east  window,  and  another  of  that  period, 
together  with  a  built-up  priests'  doorway,  appears  in  the  north.  The  south 
wall  of  the  nave  is  practically  modern,  but  the  east  gable  retains  a  picturesque 
sanctus  bellcote,  with  embattled  cornice  and  pyramidal  top.  In  the  external 
east  face  of  the  porch  is  an  uncouth  monument  "  To  the  late  Family  of  the 
Taylors  "  (i 699-1 726),  while  the  interior  east  wall  contains  a  small  cinque- 
foiled  niche,  to  hold  a  figure. 

The  main  interest  of  the  church  lies  in  the  extremely  fine  Norman  south 
doorway,  a  very  late  piece  of  work,  highly  characteristic  in  this  district  of 
the  Transition  period  between  late  Norman  and  Early  English.     The  jamb- 
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shafts  are  of  the  usual  keeled  type  with  volute  capitals,  the  arch  of  three 
recessed  orders  is  enriched  with  deeply-cut  chevrons  and  lozenges,  and  the 
hoodmould  (which  is  broken  in  the  centre  by  a  monster  head)  exhibits  an 
early  use  of  the  dog-tooth  ornament,  so  frequently  employed  in  Early  English 
architecture. 

The  nave  is  curious  in  being  gained  by  a  descent  of  seven  steps,  but  inside 
it  appears  choked  by  painted  pews,  which  are  raised  at  the  west  end  on  an 
inclined  platform.  The  Norman  aisle  arcade  is  of  two  bays,  comprising 
circular  arches  supported  on  cylindrical  pillars,  with  scalloped  capitals  of 
the  usual  character.  The  weathering  of  the  Norman  "  lean-to  "  roof  remains 
(high  up)  on  the  west  wall  of  the  aisle,  and  on  the  north  hangs  a  dilapidated 
Royal  escutcheon,  temp  George  HI.  The  font  is  a  remarkably  good  example 
of  Perpendicular  work,  but  the  carving  on  one  of  its  octagonal  facets  has  at 
some  time  been  obHterated. 

The  jambs  of  the  chancel  arch  are  scored  with  plug  marks,  sole  remaining 
evidences  of  a  rood  screen,  and  on  the  north  side  there  seems  formerly  to 
have  been  a  squint,  to  allow  the  congregation  in  the  aisle  to  witness  the 
Elevation  of  the  Host  at  the  chancel  altar.  In  the  sanctuary  is  a  simple 
Jacobean  Communion  table,  a  handsome  chair  bearing  the  date  1612,  and 
altar  rails  of  the  same  period.  The  roof  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  church, 
is  ancient,  but  further  features  of  interest  are  lacking. 

WINDRUSH.— St.  Peter. 

Windrush,  formerly,  like  its  neighbours  Great  and  Little  Barrington, 
under  the  rule  of  Llanthony  Priory,  achieved  some  notoriety  through  its 
rectors,  two  of  whom  in  their  day  loomed  luridly  in  the  public  eye.  The  year 
15 18  saw  John  Drury,  then  rector  of  Windrush,  indicted  for  heresy  on  the 
evidence  of  a  servant,  he  having  declared  that  the  so-called  Sacred  Blood  at 
Hailes  was  a  fabrication  of  men's  hands,'  and  further,  that  the  eighteenpence 
he  spent  in  making  pilgrimage  thither  was  money  thrown  away.  Rudder 
tells  of  another  rector  who,  by  way  of  penance  for  keeping  a  concubine,  had 
in  public  to  carry  a  bundle  of  faggots  three  times  round  the  cross  at  Burford. 

The  church  of  St.  Peter,  late  Norman  in  its  origin,  comprises  chancel 
with  modern  vestry,  nave  with  south  aisle  and  transept,  and  a  Perpendicular 
west  tower.  The  only  remarkable  point  about  the  latter  is  the  curious 
elongation  of  its  window  tracery  ;  the  six  bells  which  it  contains  mostly  hail 
from  the  Rudhall  foundry,  of  date  1707.  On  the  north  side,  the  nave  is  lit 
by  Perpendicular  windows  placed  so  high  as  almost  to  resemble  a  clerestory, 
and  a  blocked-up  doorway  (with  indications  also  of  a  former  porch)  dates 
from  the  same  period.     The  eastern  extremity  of  the  chancel  is  modern, 

I    As  a  false  relic,  it  was  publicly  burnt  at  Paul's  Cross  in  London,  1539.    See  Hailes  Abbey. 
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an  extension  having  been  made  when  a  vestry  was  added  on  the  south  side 
in  1874,  but  the  western  part  is  Decorated,  as  also  is  the  south  transept, 
which  contains  a  good  window  of  characteristic  net-tracery.  The  windows 
of  the  aisle  are  late  Perpendicular,  and  uninteresting,  but  by  way  of  com- 
pensation there  is  a  Norman  south  doorway,  of  two  recessed  orders  enriched 
with  continuous  mouldings  of  beak-heads,  justly  considered  one  of  the  finest 
of  its  type  in  Gloucestershire.  Beak-heads — symbolic  of  demons  waiting  to 
snatch  the  souls  of  those  persons  who  attend  church  in  an  irreverend  or 
thoughtless  spirit — are  rarely  exampled  in  the  Cotswolds,  appearing  only 
at  Burford,  Elkstone,  and  a  few  other  isolated  instances.  This  particular 
doorway  has  a  course  of  saw-tooth  ornament  below  the  hood-mould,  a  feature 
which  appears  also  in  the  abaci  of  the  chancel  arch,  while  on  the  east  jamb, 
just  beneath  the  abacus,  is  a  small  contemporary  scratch-dial.  Another 
dial,  somewhat  later  in  character,  appears  on  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
transept. 

The  interior  of  the  church  presents  several  features  of  interest,  despite 
a  much  too  vigorous  restoration  in  1874.  The  roof  timbers  appear  to  be 
contemporary  with  the  Perpendicular  reconstruction  of  the  church,  that  of 
the  aisle  being  a  lean-to  continuation  of  the  nave  roof,  which  itself  is  supported 
internally  on  Norman  corbel  heads, — possibly  taken  from  a  former  chancel 
corbel-table,  as  was  the  case  at  Coin  St.  Dennis.  The  Transitional  Norman 
aisle-arcade  of  three  bays  is  a  handsome  feature :  the  columns  are  massive, 
with  moulded  capitals  and  bases,  one  of  the  former  enriched  with  the  dog- 
tooth ornament.  The  south  transept  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  cinque- 
foiled  cusped  piscina,  and  for  a  curious  sepulchral  inscription,  cut  by  a  mason 
to  whom  the  niceties  of  "  spacing  "  were  of  no  account : 

HEARE      :       LYETH       :       GEORGE      I       HVN  : 

GERFORD      :       OF      :       THIS        :        PARISHE  : 

AND      :      BY     :      HIM      :      KATHERIN     :     HIS  : 

WIFF    :    DAVGHTER    :     OF    :    EDMVND   :    FA  : 

BIAN  :  OF   :    COMPTON   :    IN  :  THE   :    COVN  : 

TY      :       OF      :       BARKESHEARE      :       ESQVI  : 

RE  :  BY  :  WHOM  :  HE  :  HAD  :   9  :  CHILD  : 

REN      :      EDWARD      :      ANTHONY      :      THO  : 

MAS     :     JOHN    :    lANE     :     ANNE     :     MARRIA  : 

KATHERIN      :      ELIONOR      :      AND      :      WAS  : 

BVRIED  :  THE  :    l6    :   OF  :   IVNE  :   1597     : 

There  is  a  well  carved  Perpendicular  font,  of  the  usual  octagonal  design, 
and  an  early  Jacobean  pulpit — a  gem  of  old  oak,  which  nevertheless  has 
been  allowed  to  remain  daubed  with  unnecessary  paint.  The  rood  screen  is 
modern,  but  the  chancel  arch  Norman,  with  highly  ornate  octagonal  jamb- 
shafts,  which  lean  outward  at  a  noticeable  angle.     The  chancel  itself  has 
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been  completely  modernised.  In  the  vestry  is  an  old  Communion  table, 
of  poor  character.  The  plate  includes  an  early  Caroline  chalice,  and  the 
registers,  in  transcript,  date  from  the  year  1586. 

SHERBORNE.— St.  Mary  Magdalen. 

Sherborne  was  anciently  possessed  by  Winchcombe  Abbey,  and  the 
abbot's  grange  there,  an  interesting  pre-Reformation  building,  survived  until 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  it  was  pulled  down  to  make 
way  for  the  present  mansion  in  Italian  style.  There  appear  to  have  been  two 
churches  at  Sherborne,  one  attached  to  the  abbot's  house — on  which  site 
the  present  church  is  built — and  another,  of  undoubted  Norman  foundation, 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  village,  more  than  half-a-mile  distant.  In  all 
probability  the  latter  was  the  parish  church,  but  its  actual  site  has  been  lost, 
and  all  that  remains  are  two  Norman  doorways  and  three  Early  English 
windows,  built  into  the  last  cottage  on  the  way  to  Windrush. 

The  present  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  was  built 
mainly  in  the  year  1850,  and  is  without  doubt  the  most  depressing  place  of 
worship  in  the  Cotswolds.  It  houses  several  imposing  monuments,  and 
numerous  mural  tablets  to  the  Dutton  family,  but  apart  from  these,  it  is 
absolutely  without  interest.  Several  of  the  epitaphs  are  remarkable,  of  which 
a  good  example  is  the  one  which  describes  John  Dutton,  who  died  in  the  year 
1656,  as  "  Master  of  a  large  Fortune,  and  Owner  of  a  Mind  Squall  to  it." 

Remains  of  a  fourteenth  century  church  exist  in  the  small  tower  and 
spire  placed  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  present  building.  The  tower 
basement  has  good  internal  groining,  with  centre  boss  in  the  form  of  four 
heads,  a  design  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  Norman  boss  in  the  groining 
of  Elkstone  sanctuary.  The  bells  are  six  in  number :  two  by  Henry  Bagley, 
of  Chacomb  (1742-6),  three  from  the  Neale  foundry  at  Burford  (1653),  and 
one  bearing  the  fourteenth  century  black-letter  inscription :   ^^^  ^Ji'^^Ji 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
THE    CENTRAL    COTSWOLDS. 

NORTHLEACH.— SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 

Northleach,  "  a  praty  uplandish  toune,"'  possesses  a  remarkably  fine 
Perpendicular  church,  lasting  monument  to  the  piety  and  wealth  of  the  wool- 
staplers,  by  whom  it  was  erected  in  the  early  and  middle  decades  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  plan  the  church  follows  the  usual  Perpendicular  design 
as  exampled  at  Chipping  Campden,  Lechlade,  Winchcombe  and  elsewhere, 
comprising  chancel  with  aisles  forming  chapels,  nave  with  aisles  and  south 
porch,  and  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  latter  is  a  massive  structure  of  four 
lofty  stages,  dating  from  quite  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
as  at  Cirencester,  it  seems  to  have  been  designed  to  carry  a  spire,  a  feature 
which  was  never  realized,  but  externally  it  possesses  little  of  those  rich  details 
which  characterise  Cirencester  and  Chipping  Campden.  The  bells  include 
a  peal  of  six,  dated  1700,"  with  such  inscriptions  as — 

"COM  WHEN  WEE  CALL  AND  SERVE  GOD  ALL. 
ON  EARTH  BELLS  DO  RING  IN  HEAVEN  ANGELS  SING 

HALELVIA." 
"  THE  CORRS  OF  ALDBORNE  CAST  VS 
TO  MAKE  YE  PEAL  GO  WELL." 

The  handsome  clerestory  was  added  to  the  nave  by  John  Fortey,  a  local 
clothier,  who  died  in  1458  and  was  buried  in  the  church :  its  most  noticeable 
feature  is  the  nine-light  window  above  the  chancel  arch,  a  peculiarity  which 
occurs  again  at  Cirencester  and  Chipping  Campden.  The  east  gable  of  the 
nave  carries  a  canopied  niche  with  original  figure  of  John  the  Baptist, 
doubtless  John  Fortey's  patron  saint,  for  the  church  itself  is  dedicated  to 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 

Northleach  chiefly  owes  its  distinction  to  the  two-storied  south  porch, 
considered  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind  in  England.  The  south  face, 
crowned  by  crocketted  pinnacles  and  central  bellcote,  has  upper  windows 
surrounded  by  rich  arcading,  and  between  them  a  panel  containing  the  images 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  set  in  tabernacled  niches.     Two 

1  Leyland. 

2  See  under  Upper  Slaughter. 
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panelled  corner  buttresses  arc  likewise  enriched  with  niches,  but  from  these 
the  figures  have  disappeared.  Internally  there  is  a  vaulted  ceiling,  and  the 
walls  have  panels  containing  image  brackets  supported  on  corbels,  some 
highly  grotesque  in  appearance,  such  as  a  squinting  female,  a  cat  and  a 
fiddle.  Overhead,  the  roomy  chamber  is  lit  by  four  small  windows  with 
wooden  lattices,  and  to  this  an  octagonal  stair-turret  gives  entrance  from 
the  interior  of  the  aisle.  Presumably  designed  as  an  apartment  for  one  of 
the  priests,  this  room  is  provided  with  a  large  fireplace,  with  baking  oven, 
an  embattled  mantle  flanked  by  lamp  brackets,  and  a  recess  or  cupboard, 
while  the  chimney  is  ingeniously  concealed  in  one  of  the  pinnacles.  Its  present 
use  is  as  a  museum,  among  the  objects  preserved  there  being  portions  of  the 
ancient  rood  screen.     {See  Plate  2.) 

The  modern  door  into  the  nave  is  so  pleasing  as  to  merit  notice :  it 
contains  good  ironwork, with  designs  embodying  the  sword  and  key,  in  reference 
to  the  dedication  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  south  aisle  has  a  handsome 
original  timber  roof,  of  which  some  of  the  bosses  are  so  deeply  undercut  as  to 
suggest  a  Flemish  influence  ;  the  carved  spandrels  rest  on  distinctive  corbels, 
among  which  appear  the  heads  of  a  queen  and  of  a  mitred  abbot,  perhaps 
intended  for  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  one  of  the  abbots  of  Gloucester.  So-called 
restoration  has  denuded  the  walls  of  plaster,  but  over  the  entrance  door  are 
faint  stains  left  by  a  former  painting  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,'  and 
other  remains  of  colour  still  cUng  to  the  stone  panels  of  what  must  have  been 
a  gorgeous  reredos  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisle.  This  shared  the  general  fate 
of  such  erections,  fanatical  Puritans  having  defaced  images  and  tabernacle 
work,  leaving  only  the  shadowy  reminder  of  a  beauty  wrought  before  the  time 
when  ughness  was  counted  next  to  godliness.  In  the  south  wall  are  found 
the  almery  and  a  Perpendicular  piUar-piscina,  while  the  windows  contain 
fragments  of  contemporary  glass,  including  a  small  figure  of  St.  Lawrence. 
The  east  wall  of  this  aisle,  as  visible  from  the  further  chapel,  reveals  masonry 
which  may  be  Norman,  suggesting  that  the  present  noble  edifice  was  erected 
over  the  site  of  a  much  earlier  church. 

The  south-east  chapel,  which  is  provided  with  a  double  squint  to  the 
high  altar,  has  a  modern  roof  with  late  fifteenth  century  supporting  corbels, 
two  of  which  may  represent  the  heads  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  Queen.  Another 
corbel  bears  the  date  1489,  as  at  Chedworth  the  4  being  fashioned  somewhat 
like  the  upper  part  of  an  8 — an  interesting  early  sculptural  use  of  Arabic 
numerals,  which  occurs  here  again  on  a  monumental  brass.' 

The  typically  Perpendicular  nave  is  flanked  by  five-bay  aisle  arcades, 
the  four-centre  arches  resting  on  octagonal  columns  with  fluted  mouldings.^ 

1  See  Quenington. 

2  See  below.     The  expression  of  the  4  follows  very  closely  the  Hindi  character  reversed. 

3  On  the  plinth  of  the  south-east  pier  are  carved  the  words  HENRIE  WINCHCVMBE, 

EDMVNDE,  and  GOD  GRANTE  VS  HIS  GRACE  ;  above  is  a  curious  mason's  mark. 
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The  second  bay  of  the  north  arcade  has  two  projecting  brackets  attached 
about  half-way  up  the  piers/  probably  designed  to  support  a  canopy  above 
the  tomb  of  John  Fortey,  whose  brass  must  formerly  have  graced  some  such 
monument  as  yet  marks  the  resting  place  of  John  Tame  at  Fairford :  the 
brass  alone  has  survived,  being  re-set  in  the  nave  floor,  near  the  chancel  arch. 
In  other  respects  the  nave  is  fortunate  in  retaining  original  features  in  its 
timber  roof,  and  a  beautiful  if  diminutive  stone  pulpit.  At  the  west  end 
a  lofty  arch  opens  into  the  tower  basement,  the  vaulting  of  which  is  enriched 
with  carved  bosses  representative  of  an  angelic  choir.     (See  Appendix.) 

The  north  aisle  possesses  a  handsome  (renovated)  timber  roof  and  a  few 
fragments  of  ancient  glass,  but  the  chief  interest  lies  in  an  early  Perpen- 
dicular font,  said  to  be  suggestive  of  East  Anglian  craftsmanship  ;  the  carved 
octagonal  bowl  is  supported  on  angel  corbels  with  musical  instruments," 
while  the  pedestal  has  corner  buttresses  resting  on  and  crushing  loathsome 
monsters,  symbolic  of  sin  and  vice.  The  eastern  chapel,  like  that  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  chancel,  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  aisle  beyond  the 
rood  screen.  Here  remains  a  magnificent  original  roof  with  much  colour 
and  gilding,  also  a  large  pulley  for  the  suspension  of  a  lamp,  or  possibly 
a  pyx-tabernacle ;  in  the  north  wall  are  the  doorways  and  staircase  which 
formerly  gave  access  to  the  rood-loft. 

An  ill-advised  "  restoration  "  has  stripped  the  chancel,  leaving  a  regrett- 
ably poor  modern  roof,  the  usual  ugly  floor  tiles,  and  worse  than  indifferent 
glass  in  the  east  window.  Remains  of  ancient  splendour  are  seen  in  the  fine 
triple-sedilia,  while  high  up  in  the  north  and  south  walls  are  inserted  two 
small  crozier  heads,  delicately  carved  in  stone.  Antiquarian  speculation 
has  evolved  no  satisfactory  theory  to  account  for  the  presence  of  these 
symbols,  save  to  suggest  a  connection  with  Gloucester  Abbey,  to  which  the 
church  at  Northleach  was  formerly  attached.  Another  feature  of  interest  is  the 
unusually  long  stone  altar  mensa,  now  placed  upon  a  wooden  table ;  the 
handsome  cloth  and  frontal  embody  two  woven  copes,  one  of  Renaissance 
character  in  red  and  gold,  and  the  other  of  dark  blue  velvet  and  gold  brocade, 
probably  dating  from  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  north 
wall  of  the  chancel  exhibits  further  traces  of  a  pre-Perpendicular  church,  and 
contains  besides  a  cusped  doorway  leading  into  a  small  chapel,  now  used  as  a 
vestry,  in  which  the  stone  altar  (remaining  in  situ)  appears  never  to  have 
been  disturbed. 

The  altar  plate  includes  a  large  Elizabethan  Communion  cup  hall-marked 
for  1569-70,  with  paten  cover  of  three  years  later,  and  a  tall  gilt  vessel  of 
highly  decorative  character,  with  lettering  for  the  year  1619-20. 

Of  the  remarkable  series  of  monumental  brasses,  the  most  ancient  is 
that  of  an  unknown  wool-merchant  and  his  wife,  circa   1400,  probably  a 

1  A  similar  detail  occurs  at  Chipping  Campden. 

2  One,  a  rare  example,  plays  the  nakers,  or  small  kettle-drums  (see  Appendix). 
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relic  of  the  earlier  church  ;  the  male  figure,  which  illustrates  the  close-cropped 
hair  and  forked  beard  of  the  period,'  stands  upon  the  wool  pack  which  is 
symbolic  of  his  calling,  while  at  the  feet  of  his  wife  appears  her  lap-dog, 
with  collar  and  bells.  Behind  the  organ,  in  a  pitifully  dilapidated  condition, 
Hes  the  once  magnificent  brasses  of  Agnes  Fortey,  John  Fortey  {ob.  1447) 
her  second,  and  William  Scors  (ob.  1420)  her  first  husband.  A  highly  distinc- 
tive marginal  inscription'  describing  Fortey  as  a  renovator  of  roads  and 
churches  lends  individuality  to  the  monument,  each  word  being  followed  by 
a  quaint  pictorial  stop,  such  as  a  rose,  a  crab,  a  hedgehog,  a  snail,  oak  leaves 
and  acorn,  a  fighting  cock,  etc.  The  date  is  of  unusual  interest,  being  expressed 
partly  in  Roman,  partly  in  an  early  use  of  Arabic  numerals.     The  brass  of 

John  Fortey  (oZ>.  1458),  builder  of  the  clerestory, 
^^^  ^^jfi  ^  m  which  has  been  shifted  from  its  original  setting, 
^■V  ^Ml|^  ^   I  depicts  a  man  in  the  simple  garb  of  merchant, 

^n  I  «IIm|    ^f  m  one  foot  resting  on  a  sheep  and  the  other  on  a 

%jj^  UUlIL  ^%%^      wool  pack.    Another  excellently  preserved  monu- 
9^  ment  commemorates  Robert  Serche  (1501)  and 

^..T,T,,       ^  .  »  .    v,^r,  „  ^  ^        Ws  wife  Anne,  together  with  their  four  children  ; 

EARLY  NXJMERALS  AT  NORTHLEACH.  iiir  i  t  '  t 

over  the  heads  of  man  and  wife  a  circular 
medallion  combines  their  initials,  "  R.  &  A.,"  while  at  each  corner  a  small 
boss  is  inscribed  with  the  prayer :  Jhu  mercy.  Lady  helpe.  Several  other 
brasses  bear  additional  witness  to  the  former  extent  and  prosperity  of  the 
wool  industry  in  this  district,  and  there  is  likewise  a  monument  to  WiUiam 
Lanner,  priest,  who  died  about  the  year  1530. 

There  are  the  usual  quaint  epitaphs  about  the  church,  perhaps  the  most 
original  of  which  is  the  punning,  if  not  particularly  pious,  couplet  commemo- 
rating a  certain  Mary  Stone  {ob.  1684)  : 

"  Jerusalem's  curse  is  not  fulfilled  in  me. 
For  here  a  stone  upon  a  Stone  you  see." 

HAMPNETT.— St.  George. 

The  interesting  little  church  at  Hampnett  consists  of  chancel  and  nave 
only,  with  south  porch  to  the  nave  and  a  western  tower.  Originally  of  the 
three-compartment^  Norman  type  with  central  tower,  it  underwent  consider- 
able reconstruction  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  nave 
was  slightly  widened  on  the  south  side,  several  windows  were  inserted  in 
the  chancel,  and  the  central  tower  gave  place  to  a  fair  Perpendicular  example 
at  the  west  end.  In  this  are  hung  three  bells,  one  of  which  was  cast  by  John 
Rudhall  of  Gloucester,  in  1832. 

1  "A  marchant  was  ther  with  a  forked  beard." — Canterbury  Tales. 

2  Of  late  years  grown  very  fragmentary. 

3  That  is,  sanctuary,  choir  and  nave.     See  Comparative  Plans,  page  ii. 
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The  north  wall  of  the  nave  is  mainly  Norman,  but  of  the  blocked-up 
doorway  only  a  diapered  tympanum  is  original.  The  chancel  has  a  Norman 
light  in  the  east  end,  where  a  chamfered  stringcourse  and  flat  buttresses 
of  characteristic  twelfth  century  type  appear,  features  which  recur  also  in  the 
south  wall.  The  nave  on  this  side,  together  with  the  porch,  is  Perpendicular, 
while  the  inner  door  contains  some  original  wood,  with  a  simple  but  charming 
iron  closing  ring. 

Internally  the  church  presents  another  example  of  spoliation  wrought 
by  so-called  restoration.  In  addition,  the  walls  are  a  network  of  conventional 
painting  by  a  former  rector,  so  obviously  a  labour  of  love  spread  over  many 
years  that  criticism  is  rendered  difhcult.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
mass  of  geometric  design  is  confusing  to  the  eye,  for  it  interferes  with  the 
flow  of  lines,  especially  so  in  the  vaulted  sanctuary,  and  thus  detracts  from 
the  beauty  of  what  is  an  unusually  fine  miniature  of  late  Norman  architecture. 

The  nave  contains  an  octagonal  Perpendicular  font,  and  in  the  south 
wall  are  the  doorways  and  staircase  which  formerly  gave  access  to  the  rood-loft. 
Behind  an  unlovely  modern  pulpit  are  several  carved  panels  of  Jacobean 
character,  apparently  the  relics  of  its  predecessor. 

As  in  the  double-compartment  chancels  of  Elkstone  and  Coin  St.  Dennis, 
there  are  two  arches,  a  choir  arch  and  a  sanctuary  arch,  part  supporters  of 
a  former  central  tower.  The  choir  arch  has  moulding  and  diapering  rendered 
almost  indistinguishable  by  geometric  painting,  but  the  capitals  of  its  shafts 
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are  highly  distinctive,  one  representing  two  birds — most  probably  doves — 
drinking  from  a  bowl,  and  the  other  the  same  birds  standing  neck  to  neck. 
The  space  beneath  the  former  tower  is  narrow  and  unvaulted,  while  the 
sanctuary  is  of  fair  size,  an  arrangement  which  exactly  reverses  the  proportions 
of  the  better-known  Elkstone  chancel.  The  chamfered  sanctuary  arch  rests 
on  shafts  with  exceedingly  beautiful  Transitional  Norman  capitals,  and 
these  appear  also  in  the  supporting  brackets  of  the  quadripartite  vault,  in 
this  case  further  enriched  with  sprays  of  stalked  foliage,  suggestive  of  Early 
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English  design.  A  sedilia  bench  occupies  the  sill  of  the  Perpendicular  south 
window,  but  no  signs  of  piscina  or  almery  remain. 

The  Registers,  which  include  those  of  Stowell  (annexed  to  Hampnett  in 
1660)  date  from  the  year  1591,  and  are  remarkable  for  an  oddity  which  has 
so  far  been  accorded  no  satisfactory  explanation.  During  the  period  1737  to 
1754  no  less  than  346  marriages  were  celebrated  in  this  remote  and  tiny  parish 
church,  the  contracting  parties  hailing  from  all  parts  of  Gloucestershire,  as 
well  as  from  the  neighbouring  counties.  Did  popular  tradition  make  good 
luck,  possibly  fruitfulness,  result  from  marriage  in  Hampnett  church  ?  And 
if  so,  why  ? 

The  plate  includes  an  Elizabethan  cup  with  paten  cover,  both  pieces 
of  the  year  1576.  In  the  churchyard  stand  the  square  socket  and  stump  of 
a  fifteenth  century  cross. 

Despite  the  ravages  of  restorers  and  the  confusion  wrought  by  superfluous 
mural  decoration,  the  enriched  Norman  sanctuary  at  Hampnett  remains  an 
object  of  very  exceptional  beauty,  practically  unknown  to  the  general  pubHc, 
but  on  no  account  to  be  missed  by  the  student  of  the  ancient    builders'  art. 


TURKDEAN.— All  Saints. 


The  church  at  Turkdean,  mediaevally  under  Osney  Abbey  at  Oxford, 
must  formerly  have  constituted  an  exceptionally  beautiful  specimen  of  late 
Norman  architecture,  consisting  originally  of  chancel  and  nave  only,  but 
later  provided  with  a  south  aisle,  a  north  porch,  and  a  small  inserted  bell- 
turret  at  the  west  end.  The  presence  of  this  turret,  the  lower  masonry  of 
which  very  nearly  coincides  with  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  nave,  was 
probably  instrumental  in  preserving  what  Norman  work  remains  around  it, 
for  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  was  rebuilt  from  the 
door  eastwards,  while  the  south  was  demoHshed  from  the  corresponding  point 
to  make  way  for  a  Perpendicular  aisle.  Thus  the  western  walls  of  the  nave 
alone  retain  Norman  masonry  characteristics,  including  typical  flat  buttresses, 
portions  of  a  corbel  table,  the  half  of  an  enriched  north  doorway  (original 
entrance  to  the  church),  and  just  sufficient  remains  to  indicate  the  former 
presence  of  a  Norman  south  doorway,  in  this  case  provided  with  a  porch. 
Nearby,  on  the  south  side,  are  several  scratch-dials  of  early  character,  and 
one  figures  also  on  the  northern  buttress  of  the  west  wall ;  with  the  masonry 
are  incorporated  a  number  of  carved  stones,  some  perhaps  of  pre-Norman 
date. 

On  the  eastern  face  of  the  turret  will  be  seen  the  pointed  weatherings 
of  three  nave  roofs  :  a  modern  one  of  medium  pitch,  a  flattened  Perpendicular 
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weathering  only  visible  internally,  and  its  predecessor  of  high  pitch.  Of  the 
bells,  one  was  cast  at  Burford  by  Edward  Neale  (1641),  and  another  is  con- 
sidered to  be  of  fourteenth  century  date,  with  Gothic  lettering: 

§i#ilifi§§  H^iig^  ?i§§^ii§®  mW^3W3  ^(^3^WSl^^ 

In  length  the  chancel  suggests  the  probabiUty  of  a  thirteenth  century 
extension  eastward,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  then  growing  elaborations 
in  ritual.  Built  into  its  south  wall  is  the  upper  portion  of  a  small  but  richly 
embellished  Norman  doorway,  with  deeply-recessed  diapered  tympanum  and 
star-diapering  on  the  hoodmould  and  abaci ;  the  western  jamb  bears  a  small 
contemporary  scratch-dial.  At  a  height  of  several  feet  above  ground  level, 
the  chancel  is  encircled  by  a  stringcourse,  and  above  this  the  east  and  north 
walls  have  been  entirely  rebuilt.  In  the  north,  besides  the  usual  Perpendicular 
lights,  the  nave  has  indications  of  a  former  high-placed  window,  the  object  of 
which  would  have  been  to  illuminate  the  rood-loft.  The  porch  and  inner 
doorway  are  Tudor,  with  hoodmoulds  terminated  by  corbel-heads  depicting 
the  heart-shaped  and  other  contemporary  head-dresses  :  these,  together  with 
all  the  corbels  inside  the  church,  have  been  defaced. 

The  interior  of  the  nave  presents  a  drab,  uninteresting  appearance,  the 
result  mainly  of  past  "  restoration."  The  font  is  modern,"  and  a  stone  pulpit 
of  indifferent  character,  if  old,  has  been  scraped  to  look  like  new.  Over  the 
north  door  are  traces  of  painted  Commandments,  and  also  that  rarity,  a  large 
painted  consecration  cross."  The  chancel  arch  is  of  that  plain  type  usually 
associated  with  late  eleventh  century  construction,  but  considering  the  size 
of  the  church  it  has  proportions  exceptionally  wide  and  high.  The  chancel 
is  bare  and  very  modern,  the  sole  object  of  interest  being  the  mensa  of  an 
ancient  stone  altar,  with  several  marks  of  consecration  visible.  Judging  from 
its  diminutive  size  this  may  have  originated  in  one  of  the  lesser  altars,  in  nave 
or  aisle. 

The  registers  date  from  1572,  and  refer  frequently  to  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment (1667)  regarding  "  Burials  in  Woollen,"  whereby  it  was  made  a  punish- 
able offence  for  "  the  corps  of  any  person  to  be  buried  in  any  stuffe  or  thing 
other  than  what  is  made  of  sheeps  wool  only."  The  object  of  this  legislature 
was  to  stimulate  the  declining  wool  industry,  and  to  lessen  the  importation 
of  linen  from  abroad.  To  insure  its  rigorous  observance,  an  amendment  was 
carried  (in  1678)  which  obliged  a  properly  attested  certificate  to  be  produced 
before  any  funeral  could  take  place,  a  fine  of  £5  being  imposed  for  non- 
compliance, this  money  to  be  divided  between  the  informer  and  the  poor. 
The  Act  was  not  repealed  until  1800,  by  which  date  it  had  long  fallen  into 

1  Copy  of  a  fourteenth  century  font  which  was  accidentally  broken  during  the  restoration 

of  the  church. 

2  See  page  24. 
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abeyance.     References  such  as    the  following    (Turkdean)    are    frequent    in 
Parish  Registers  of  the  period  : 

"  1683.  Mrs.  May  Coxwell  was  buried  on  the  22  May  in  linnen 
contrary  to  statute,  Whereof  Rowland  Corbett  was  informer,  and 
reed  505.  of  the  forfeiture. 

"  1700.  Mrs.  Leana  Coxwell,  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  Coxwell,  Gent., 
was  buryed  in  woUen  only,  December  ye  26th." 

The  churchyard  yew,  according  to  the  registers,  was  planted  in  the  year 
1736. 

HAZLETON.— St.  Andrew. 

In  the  year  1250,  Hazleton  and  Yanworth  were  given  to  the  Abbey  of 
Winchcombe  by  Robert  Gyves,  but  although  the  Manor  and  patronage  of 
the  church  continued  thus  until  the  Dissolution,  the  advowson  of  the  rectory 
and  vicarage  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Abbot  of  Hailes. 

The  church  at  Hazleton  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  and  western  tower, 
with  a  south  porch  and  a  modern  north  aisle.  The  small  tower  is  of  uninterest- 
ing Perpendicular  work,  but  contains  a  bell  by  Abraham  Rudhall  of  Glou- 
cester, dated  1721.  The  remainder  of  the  church,  while  exhibiting  considerable 
traces  of  Norman  masonry,  has  been  so  extensively  renovated  as  to  leave 
very  few  features  of  interest  externally,  the  chancel  in  particular  having 
"  restoration  "  details,  including  a  pseudo-Norman  window  in  the  east  end, 
though  a  weather-beaten  corbel  preserved  on  the  north  side  appears  to  be 
co-eval  with  the  original  building.  The  porch  is  Decorated,  and  contains  in 
its  interior  east  wall  a  cinquefoiled  niche,  possibly  designed  for  the  reception 
of  a  carved  panel  of  the  Crucifixion,'  but  in  its  present  form  too  shallow  to 
accommodate  an  image ;  the  sill,  or  floor  of  the  niche,  contains  part  of  an 
early  sepulchral  slab,  with  elaborate  incised  cross.  The  south  doorway  into 
the  nave  is  late  Norman,  with  plain  recessed  tympanum  and  deeply  moulded 
outer  arch,  supported  on  plain  shafts  with  scalloped  capitals.  The  jambs, 
both  here  and  on  the  porch  entrance,  bear  numerous  votive  crosses. 

Internally  the  church  has  been  modernised,  without  the  least  regard  to 
beauty.  There  remains  an  octagonal  Early  English  font,  carved  with  trefoil- 
headed  panels,  and  a  Norman  chancel  arch  of  similar  design  to  the  south 
doorway,  which  bears  the  marks  of  former  rood-screen  fitting.  The  chancel 
has  been  so  denuded  of  antiquarian  interest  that  the  only  original  portions 
visible  are  a  (restored)  Norman  stringcourse  at  the  east  end,  and  two  vaulting 
shafts  with  scalloped  capitals,  relics  no  doubt  of  Norman  groining  such  as 


See 


page 
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still  remains  at  Hampnett  and  Elkstone.'     The  modern  glass  is  exceedingly 
poor,  that  in  the  east  window  falling  not  far  short  of  the  grotesque. 

In  the  churchyard  is  a  stone  coffin,  also  a  large  table  tomb  with  calvary 
cross  incised,  and  unusual  in  having  a  small  stoup  hollowed  in  the  upper 
surface,  and  surrounded  by  crude  enrichments. 

SALPERTON.— All  Saints. 

Rudder,  the  Gloucestershire  historian,  records  that  "  Robert  de  Chandos, 
who  came  in  with  the  Conqueror,  gave  the  advowson  of  the  church  at  Salperton 
to  the  monks  at  Lyra,  in  Normandy,"  and  this  suggests  the  likelihood  of  a 
pre-Norman  foundation,  though  the  present  building  exhibits  no  architectural 
features  earlier  than  the  latter  decades  of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  plan  of  the  Norman  church  seems  to  have  comprised  chancel  and 
nave  only,  to  which  were  added  a  Perpendicular  north  porch  and  western 
tower,  also  in  more  recent  times  a  small  vestry  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  ; 
the  very  ordinary  tower  has  a  debased  west  window,  and  contains  three  old 
bells,  one  dated  1720.  Both  nave  and  chancel  are  built  of  exceedingly  primitive 
(repointed)  masonry,  but  on  the  south  the  former  has  debased  windows, 
though  the  chancel  retains  Early  English  lancets,  together  with  a  lancet- 
headed  low-side  window."  The  east  window  is  modern,  but  in  the  north 
appear  two  Norman  lights,  as  well  as  former  wall-plates  inset  some  distance 
below  the  present  eaves,  pointing  to  subsequent  raising  of  the  chancel  walls 
above  their  original  height.  The  north  wall  of  the  nave  has  suffered  con- 
siderable disturbance  at  different  periods,  for  in  the  eastern  part  are  traces 
of  a  Decorated  window,  while  from  within  a  blocked-up  Perpendicular  doorway 
is  visible,  no  doubt  connected  with  a  former  rood-loft  staircase.  The  porch 
is  of  the  usual  Perpendicular  type,  with  entrance  flanked  by  corbels  repre- 
senting a  female  crowned  head,  and  a  knight  in  pointed  bascinet  circa  1400. 
Internally  the  ancient  stone  benches  remain,  while  in  the  east  wall  there  is 
a  small  canopied  niche.  The  doorway  to  the  nave  is  late,  but  set  within  the 
Norman  containing  arch. 

The  interior  of  the  church  has  been  much  denuded  by  restoration,  but 
there  remains  on  the  west  wall  a  large  painted  skeleton,  curiously  similar  to 
the  one  at  Yanworth.  In  the  basement  of  the  tower  is  preserved  a  handsome 
sepulchral  stone,  coped  with  elaborately  floriated  cross  of  thirteenth  century 
character.      The  windows  of  the  nave  contain  some  distinctive  modern  glass. 

1  See  Fig.  4,  page  11. 

2  Here,  the  occurrence  of  a  southern  low-side  window  is  unexpected,  there  being  no  (present) 

extension  of  the  village  on  this  side.  Of  course,  the  depositions  of  village  or  manor 
house  may  have  completely  changed  during  the  past  seven  centuries — as  at  Coberley, 
where  no  stone  remains  of  the  former  Court,  to  serve  which  a  southern  sacring 
window  there  must  have  been  expressly  provided.     See  page  19,  also  Plate  5. 
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The  plain  Norman  chancel  arch  rests  on  imposts  set  in  massive  piers,  but 
an  inner  order  is  additionally  supported  by  shallowly  scalloped  brackets. 
Beyond  this,  the  only  ancient  survival  is  a  small  niche  in  the  splay  of  the 
south-east  window,  probably  a  credence  shelf. 

The  churchyard  contains  a  number  of  large  table  tombs,  including  two 
unusually  rich  examples  of  Renaissance  design. 


NOTGROVE.— St.  Bartholomew. 

pi^St.  Bartholomew's,  Notgrove,  in  common  with  several  other  Cotswold 
churches,'  occupies  a  site  which  held  some  kind  of  religious  significance  many 
centuries  before  the  oldest  portion  of  the  present  building  was  erected. 
Though  but  a  single  pre-Norman  detail  now  remains,  it  is  practically  certain 
that  a  church  stood  here  in  early  Saxon  times,  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
a  strange  coincidence  that  made  the  Normans  re-consecrate  that  identical 
piece  of  ground  which  had  formerly  been  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  burial 
place.  That  such  usage  was  associated  with  this  site  came  to  light  some  years 
ago,  in  the  discovery  of  a  cinerary  urn  and  other  Roman  fragments,  beneath 
the  nave  of  the  present  church. 

The  plan  comprises  chancel  and  nave,  with  north  transept  and  aisle, 
a  south  porch,  and  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  chancel  is  mainly  Decorated, 
but  in  1873  the  condition  of  its  south  wall  rendered  necessary  an  entire 
reconstruction,  and  it  was  accordingly  pulled  down  and  rebuilt ;  a  few  early 
scratch-dials  may  be  traced  here  and  there  in  the  masonry,  together  with 
suggestions  of  a  former  low-side  window.  The  blank  east  wall — a  feature 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  inherited  from  the  Norman  design — possesses 
a  Decorated  niche  containing  a  crudely  carved  crucifix  of  undoubted  Saxon 
character,  sole  relic  of  the  earlier  church.  On  the  north  is  a  modern  vestry 
and  the  small  fourteenth  century  transept,  which,  in  its  window,  affords  one 
of  the  few  Cotswold  examples  of  "  ball-flower  "  enrichment.  The  north  aisle 
has  been  rebuilt  externally,  but  an  arcade  within  proclaims  its  Norman 
origin.  The  Decorated  tower,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  poor  octagonal 
spire,  contains  three  bells,  the  oldest  a  fifteenth  century  "  Gabriel,"  inscribed 
in  Lombardic  capitals :  MISSI  DE  CELIS  HABET  NOMEN  GABRIELIS. 
The  second,  a  late  seventeenth  century  alphabetic'  or  puzzle  bell,  is  inscribed 
with  the  word  "  SING,"  followed  by  a  mere  jumble  of  letters,  and  the  third 
was  cast  by  Thomas  Rudhall  of  Gloucester,  in  the  year  1770. 

The  nave  has  square-headed  Perpendicular  windows,  all  considerably 
restored,  and  the  east  gable  is  capped  by  a  plain  sanctus-bellcote.  In  common 
with  the  remainder  of  the  church,  the  porch  shows  evidences  of  rebuilding, 

1  See  page  9. 

2  See  under  Syde. 
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pieces  of  Norman  and  later  mouldings  having  been  incorporated,  while  in  the 
east  wall  is  a  large,  ogee-headed  recess,  so  unusually  deep  as  to  leave  in  doubt 
the  object  of  its  use.' 

The  interior  of  the  church  has  been  rendered  strikingly  barn-like  by 
a  restoration  which  stripped  the  original  plaster,  and  by  further  scraping 
accentuated  the  joints  between  each  irregularly-shaped  stone.  Despite  this, 
the  Norman  aisle  arcade  stands  out  as  a  feature  of  considerable  beauty,  and 
there  is  also  a  fine  Norman  font,  with  a  double  band  of  cable  moulding  beneath 
the  rim.  Several  carved  oak  benches  of  pre-Reformation  character  have 
been  retained,  likewise  a  reading-desk  of  the  year  1619,  and  a  wooden  pulpit 
of  contemporary  date. 

The  eastern  respond  of  the  arcade  has  been  plugged  for  the  fitting  of 
a  parclose  screen,  and  from  within  the  aisle,  stains  of  thirteenth  century 
conventional  painting  can  be  traced  upon  the  Norman  arches.  In  the 
transept  lie  two  freestone  effigies  of  ecclesiastics,  to  which  reference  will  be 
made  below  ;  the  vestry  window  contains  a  fragment  of  glass,  representing 
the  Virgin  and  Holy  Child,  of  date  circa  1300.     {See  Plate  10.) 

The  Norman  chancel  arch  was  pulled  down  at  the  "  restoration  "  of 
1873,  and  the  existing  rood-screen  appears  to  date  from  the  same  period  of 
destruction,  though  portions  of  the  wood  are  undoubtedly  old.  In  the  south 
wall  of  the  sanctuary  is  an  early  Decorated  piscina,  and  in  the  north  an  image 
niche  abundantly  coated  with  original  crimson  paint.  The  east  wall,  which 
has  an  almery  in  its  north  corner,  was  formerly  the  background  of  an  elaborate 
reredos,  evidently  a  blaze  of  colour  in  former  days,  as  shown  by  the  copious 
remains  of  crimson  and  green  paint.  Puritan  frenzy  was  no  doubt  respon- 
sible for  the  havoc  wrought  in  this  beautiful  feature :  all  projecting  parts 
have  been  defaced,  and  the  faintest  indications  alone  remain  of  a  canopied 
niche  above  the  altar,  flanked  by  wide  and  cusped  recesses.  In  the 
sanctuary  are  two  Caroline  chairs,  of  handsome  appearance. 

Three  freestone  effigies  in  the  chancel  commemorate  members  of  the 
Whittington  family,  once  lords  of  Notgrove  Manor,  and  connected  with 
Dick  Whittington,  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  These  are  of  Elizabethan 
and  later  date,  but  the  priestly  figures  in  the  transept  belong  to  a  considerably 
earlier  period.  The  latter  have  suffered  severely  from  exposure  in  the  church- 
yard, the  smaller  of  the  two,  which  is  considered  to  date  from  the  early  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  being  particularly  defaced.  The  other  effigy,  a 
clumsily  proportioned  figure  of  a  priest,  lies  on  its  original  table  tomb,  the 
sides  of  which  have  quatrefoil  panels  enriched  with  four-rayed  stars  super- 
imposed. Tradition  ascribes  this  monument  to  represent  William  Parker, 
or  Malverne,  the  last  abbot  of  Gloucester,  who  died  in  1585,  but  unfortunately 
for  this  belief,  the  monument  has  been  dated  by  experts  at  circa  1390.'' 

1  See  page  22. 

2  Monumental  Effigies  in  Gloucestershire  ;   Brist.  and  Glos.  Arch.  Soc.  Transactions,  Vol.  XXXIII. 
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Concerning  one  or  other  of  these  effigies,  Rudder'  relates  the  following 
remarkable  tale :  "  About  the  year  1650,  some  of  the  parishioners  removed 
one  of  these  stones,  which  was  hollow,  to  make  a  trough  for  the  cattle  to 
drink  out  of  ;  but  there  was  such  a  lowing  and  disturbance  amongst  them 
the  day  and  night  following,  as  struck  the  people  with  terror  and  amazement, 
and  caused  them  to  bring  back  the  stone  to  its  former  place,  and  then  all 
was  quiet  again.  This  was  attested  by  the  minister  of  the  parish,  and  several 
of  his  neighbours  of  good  credit,  in  the  year  1680  " — three  decades  after 
these  marvellous  happenings  had  taken  place  ! 

Almost  buried  in  the  churchyard  lies  the  small  octagonal  socket  and 
stump  of  an  Early  English  cross. 

ASTON  BLANK.— St.  Andrew. 

Aston  Blank,  known  also  as  Cold  Aston,  possesses  a  church  which  was 
anciently  under  the  rule  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  at  Malvern,  consisting  of 
chancel,  nave  with  south  porch  and  a  western  tower.  It  was  probably  of 
Saxon  foundation,  but  no  remaining  structural  detail  appears  to  be  of  earHer 
date  than  the  twelfth  century.  The  tower  is  Perpendicular,  with  typical 
Tudor  entrance  in  the  west  face,  and  containing  five  bells  from  the  Gloucester 
foundry,  three  by  Abraham  Rudhall  (17 17),  and  two  by  John  (1796).  Except 
for  a  Perpendicular  parapet,  the  nave  masonry  is  mainly  Norman,  and  in 
the  north  a  small,  blocked-up  doorway  formerly  possessed  an  enriched 
tympanum,  lintel  and  covering  arch,  but  weathering  has  practically  defaced 
the  carving.  The  chancel,  which  retains  its  high-pitched  gable,  has  a  blocked 
Norman  window  in  the  north,  but  save  for  a  chamfered  stringcourse,  the  east 
wall  is  blank."  Two  Perpendicular  windows  appear  in  the  nave,  otherwise 
the  remaining  lights  are  trefoil-headed  lancets. 

The  rebuilt  porch  has  incorporated  with  its  inner  wall  a  number  of  Norman 
and  other  richly  moulded  stones,  including  a  small  piscina,  together  with  one 
fragment  of  undoubted  Saxon  work,  relic  probably  of  the  earHer  foundation. 
The  handsomely  enriched  twelfth  century  doorway  has  a  honeycombed 
tympanum,  and  other  details  similar  to,  though  a  trifle  less  ornate  than 
examples  found  at  Condicote. 

The  interior  of  the  church  has  been  harshly  treated  by  "  restorers  "  (1875), 
even  the  Norman  chancel  arch,  as  at  Notgrove,  having  shared  in  the  general 
destruction.  In  the  nave  there  remain  only  some  good  Perpendicular  corbels 
supporting  the  modern  roof,  and  an  unusually  elaborate  Renaissance  wall- 
monument,  with  lengthy  inscription  practically  obliterated.  The  painted 
arms,  however,  prove  it  to  commemorate  Giles  Carter,  of  Lower  Swell,  who 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Paul  Tracey,  and  died  in  1664. 

1  tiew  History  of  Gloucestershire. 

2  See  page  11. 
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The  chancel,  which  is  notable  for  some  excellent  modern  glass,  contains 
the  remains  of  a  small  Early  English  pillar  piscina,  and  a  tiny  trefoiled 
credence  shelf  in  the  splay  of  the  south-east  window.  The  blank  east  wall 
has  a  scheme  of  enrichment  evidently  suggested  by  the  once  magnificent, 
and  more  ancient  reredos  at  the  neighbouring  church  at  Notgrove :  above 
a  moulded  and  embattled  course  appears  a  lofty  central  niche,  richly  canopied 
and  groined,  with  another  niche  of  similar  character  on  the  south  side.  In 
the  north  wall  is  a  large  and  deep  recess,  heavily  canopied,  but  with  no  signs 
such  as  might  indicate  its  former  use  as  an  almery.  In  all  probability  it 
is  a  somewhat  unusual  form  of  Easter  Sepulchre,  though  its  employment  as 
a  "  Sacrament  House  "  has  been  suggested.'    {See  Plate  14.) 

The  ritualistic  significance  of  the  Easter  Sepulchre  has  been  aptly  described 
in  the  following  words :'  **  The  ceremony  may  in  general  terms  be  described 
as  the  deposit  on  Maundy  Thursday  of  the  consecrated  Host  and  the  crucifix 
from  the  High  Altar,  in  a  place  apart,  where  it  remained  concealed  for  a  time 
(the  spot  being  carefully  watched  and  guarded),  in  signification  of  the  deposit 
of  our  Lord's  body  in  the  grave  ;  partly,  also,  from  an  ancient  belief  that 
His  second  coming  would  be  on  Easter  Eve,  on  account  of  which  St.  Jerome 
conceived  that  the  people  should  wait  in  church  until  midnight  for  Christ's 
appearance.  The  ceremony  was  called  in  England  *  the  making  of  the 
sepulchre.'  "  Survival  of  a  permanent  fixture  for  the  Easter  Sepulchre  is 
an  occurrence  of  considerable  interest  and  rarity,  for  even  in  mediaeval 
times  the  structure  was  generally  of  wood,  and  only  temporary,  being  erected 
in  the  founder's  tomb-recess,  or  in  a  more  than  usually  elaborate  almery 
in  the  north  wall,  such  as  exists  at  Stowell. 

Among  the  church  plate  is  a  pre-Reformation  silver  paten,  of  date 
circa  1500. 

CLAPTON.— St.  James. 

The  church  at  Clapton  is  perhaps  the  smallest  in  the  whole  of  Cotswold, 
consisting  of  diminutive  chancel  and  nave  only,  with  south  porch  and  a 
modern  vestry  on  the  north  side.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
ruin  and  devastation  seem  to  have  threatened  this  little  building,  so  much 
so  that  the  parishioners  petitioned  Archbishop  Laud  (1635-6)  to  order  its 
repair,  together  with  the  re-establishment  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies 
within  its  walls.  "  For  five  years  past,"  the  petition  ran,  *'  since  Thos. 
Temple,  LL.D.,  has  been  parson  at  Bourton,-^  there  has  been  a  general  neglect 
of  the  said  holy  duties,  and  albeit  the  doctor  has  in  tithes  of  the  yearly  value 
of  3^30  from  petitioners,  he  has  with  oathes  protested  there  shall  be  no  prayers 

1  See  Gloucestershire.     (Little  Guide  Series). 

2  Alfred  Heales,  F.S.A.,  in  Jrchaologia,  Vol.  XLII.     See  also  Introduction. 

3  Clapton  is  a  chaplaincy  of  Bourton-on-the-Water. 
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read  there,  but  has  offered  a  ^^5  to  pull  down  the  chapel."  Following  on 
this,  certain  necessary  repairs  were  effected  in  the  year  1670,  to  which  date 
may  be  attributed  the  timber  roof  of  nave  and  chancel,  the  muUions  of  the 
aforetime  traceried  Perpendicular  windows,  and  the  quaint  bell-turret  covered 
with  local  "  slats."  This  contains  one  bell,  founded  at  Witney,  in  Oxford- 
shire, and  inscribed:     HENRY  BAGLEY  MADE  MEE   1742. 

The  bulk  of  the  fabric  appears  to  date  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  although  the  rectangular  south  doorway  at  first  glance  seems 
characteristic  of  no  particular  period,  close  examination  reveals,  beneath  a 
thick  coating  of  plaster,  the  Norman  lintel  and  small  tympanum. 

The  sole  interest  of  the  nave  lies  in  a  plain,  tub-shaped  font,  of  late 
Transitional  Norman  or  early  thirteenth  century  date. 

The  chancel  arch,  a  single  plain  order,  is  of  the  usual  (pointed)  Tran- 
sitional type,  resting  on  massive  abaci  which  have  been  cut  to  facilitate  the 
fitting  of  a  former  rood-screen.  These  abaci  are  extremely  unusual  in  having 
borne  an  incised  Latin  inscription,  which  perhaps  commenced  on  the  moulding 
in  the  western  faces  of  the  piers  and  continued  along  the  abaci  proper  in 
double  lines.  Everywhere  but  on  the  northern  abacus  the  inscription  has 
been  defaced,  and  there,  while  in  other  respects  it  remains  in  fair  condition, 
a  fracture  due  to  rood-screen  fitting  unfortunately  breaks  the  continuity 
of  the  lettering.  Reproduction  is  rendered  extremely  difficult  by  the  rough- 
ness of  the  stone  and  the  shallowness  of  the  cutting,  in  fact  many  of  the 
forms  require  to  be  shaded  and  viewed  from  several  angles  before  they  can 
be  even  approximately  distinguished.* 


INSCRIPTION   ON   NORMAN   CHANCEL  ARCH,  CLAPTON. 


Such  an  inscription  {circa  1180-1190),  while  being  in  no  way  unique, 
is  at  the  same  time  extremely  rare,  yet  until  the  writer  first  noticed  it  in 
1915,  archaeologists,  local  and  otherwise,  seem  to  have  been  utterly  unaware 
of  its  existence.  No  manuscript  notes  upon  the  subject  could  be  found  even 
at  the  British  Museum,  and  it  had  certainly  never  been  the  subject  of  a 
printed  notice.     Mr.  St.  Clair  Baddeley,  to  whom  the  writer  owes  thanks  for 

I     Much  old  lime-wash  has  been  dissolved  out  with  spirit  since  the  author  made  his  copy  of  the 
inscription,  here  reproduced. 
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the  ready  interest  with  which  he  took  the  matter  up,  found  the  wording  very 
difficult  to  decipher :  the  forms  are  mostly  circular  with  an  elaborate  system 
of  dots,  the  spacing  is  cramped,  and  in  addition  to  many  puzzling  contrac- 
tions, the  imperfect  condition  of  the  stone  makes  it  impossible  with  certainty 
to  identify  many  of  the  letters.  He  was,  however,  able  to  suggest  that  it 
consisted  of  two  verses,  hexameter  and  pentameter,  that  its  sense  was  in  no 
manner  dedicatory,  that  it  contained  no  saint's  name,  no  proper  name, 
and  from  all  appearances  was  not  an  extract  from  the  Bible.  Together 
with  Mr.  G.  M.  Rushforth,  Mr.  Baddeley  has  since  made  further  researches, 
and  the  former  is  preparing  a  paper  on  the  subject,  which  will  appear  in 
some  future  number  of  the  County  Archaiological  Society's  Transactions ; 
meanwhile,  he  has  with  great  liberality  placed  at  my  disposal  a  conjectural 
reading  of  the  lower  Hne :  DIXERIT  IN  MORAE  SINT  TIBI  M(ille) 
DIES.  The  upper  line,  commencing  at  the  sixth  letter,  may  read  de  dote 
(from  the  endowment),  or  more  probably  devote^  but  "  with  its  over-abbrevi- 
ated forms  and  unfortunate  fracture,  this  line  can  in  all  probability  be 
solved  only  approximately  by  obtaining  quasi-parallels  from  elsewhere." 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  church,  and  one  that  in  very 
few  cases  has  survived,  is  the  retention  of  the  original  arrangement  of  nave 
and  chancel  flooring,  both  of  which  are  carried  through  upon  the  same  level, 
the  sanctuary  alone  being  raised  upon  a  single,  shallow  step.  Parallel 
examples  of  such  survivals  are  found  at  Edgeworth  and  Westwell.  In  the 
east  wall  is  an  almery,  otherwise  this  part  of  the  church  presents  no  feature 
of  antiquarian  interest. 

The  stump  and  socket  of  an  ancient  cross  in  the  churchyard  are  almost 
hidden  by  earth  and  grass. 

FARMINGTON.— St.  Peter. 

The  church  at  Farmington  is  a  Norman  foundation,  originally  consisting 
of  chancel  and  nave  only,  but  at  later  periods  provided  with  a  west  tower, 
a  north  aisle  and  vestry,  and  a  south  porch. 

The  chancel,  though  mainly  Norman,  appears  to  have  been  considerably 
renovated  during  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  to  which  period 
belong  a  tref oiled  window  in  the  north,  and  two  others  with  Geometric  plate- 
tracery  in  the  south  wall.  One  of  the  latter  bears  on  its  jamb  an  incised 
sundial,  so  remarkably  preserved  as  to  suggest  subsequent  restoration,  while 
near  by  is  the  original  Norman  light,  filled  in  when  the  larger  windows  were 
inserted.  The  east  wall  contains  a  very  late,  or  debased  Perpendicular 
window,  but  the  gable  above  carries  a  beautiful  early  Gothic  cross.  Perhaps 
the  best  feature  is  the  enriched  Norman  corbel  table,  backed  by  a  course 
of  chevroned  stones  set  flush  with  the  wall.  Rebuilding  has  practically 
destroyed  this  on  the  north  side,  but  the  table  is  continued  round  the  nave. 
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the  supporting  corbels  there  taking  the  form  of  beak  and  other  heads,  some 
badly  mutilated.  The  windows  of  the  nave  may  be  debased,  but  those  of 
the  aisle  defy  description  ;  they  date  from  a  rebuilding  and  widening  in  the 
year  1890,  and  were  for  some  reason  copied  from  windows  in  Westbury-on- 
Severn  Union  :  for  sheer,  crude  ugliness  they  would  be  difficult  to  match. 
The  tower  is  a  somewhat  mean  Perpendicular  structure,  placed  against  the 
Norman  west  wall  of  the  nave.  The  porch  has  been  much  renovated,  but 
the  inner  doorway  is  a  rich  example  of  Norman  work,  with  diapered  tympanum 
and  lintel,  the  former  having  intersecting  diagonal  lines,  and  the  latter  beaded 
intersecting  circles. 

The  interior  of  the  church  has  been  deplorably  victimised  by  ignorant 
"  restorers,"  and  provided  with  new  roofs,  font,  and  "  high  art "  lectern, 
an  early  eighteenth  century  wooden  pulpit  alone  having  been  spared  to  the 
nave.  Happily  the  contents  of  the  belfry  remain  intact,  including  a  bell 
by  Edward  Neale,  of  Burford,  dated  1637,  and  one  of  early  fifteenth  century 
appearance,  thought  to  have  been  cast  by  Robert  Hendley  of  Gloucester,' 
and  inscribed :    §^W^^    WMM3W^    ^^IJi    ^il^    W(^'^^§ 

The  west  wall  of  the  nave  has  a  deeply-splayed  Norman  window  above 
the  Perpendicular  tower  arch,  this  unusual  feature^  resulting  from  the  wall 
not  being  demolished  when  the  tower  was  built,  but  merely  pierced  with  an 
arch,  so  that  the  surrounding  masonry  remained  intact.  An  exactly  similar 
procedure  was  followed  on  the  addition  of  the  Transitional  Norman  aisle,  for 
above  the  arcade  can  be  seen  the  earlier  Norman  corbel  table,  which  originally 
formed  part  of  the  external  wall.^  The  arcade  of  pointed  arches  rests 
on  cylindrical  piers  of  almost  Early  English  slenderness,  but  with  charac- 
teristic Norman  capitals  clumsily  overhanging,  and  scalloped  on  their  under 
surfaces.*  The  aisle  contains  only  one  feature  worthy  of  note,  a  fragment  of 
sculpture  which  the  late  rector,  the  Rev.  Leonard  Wilkinson,^  discovered  to  be 
"  the  upper  part  of  a  memorial  to  a  former  rector  of  Farmington,  Sir  Thomas 
Jacson,  who  was  rector  as  far  back  as  1509  and  died  in  1541.  The  emblems 
carved  upon  it — a  Tudor  rose  crowned,  a  boat's  rudder  with  the  helm  attached, 
and  a  blasted  and  uprooted  tree — have  some  cryptic  meaning,  and  provide 
a  pretty  problem  for  the  exercise  of  conjecture  on  the  part  of  the  ingenious. 
Possibly,  as  Jacson  belonged  in  age,  and  probably  in  sympathy,  to  the  old 
order,  they  symboHse  his  attitude  towards  the  changes  then  taking  place 
in  the  relations  between  Church  and  State."  One  of  the  emblems,  the  boat's 
rudder,  appears  again  in  a  splay  of  the  south-east  chancel  window. 

1  See  Aldsworth. 

2  A  parallel  occurs  at  Stanway. 

3  It  is  from  such  clues  that  the  primitive  plan  of  a  church  can  be  deduced,  the  case  in  point 

proving  that  neither  a  north  aisle  nor  a  western  tower  formed  part  of  the  original 
design. 

4  A  similar  combination  appears  at  Little  Rissington. 

5  To  whom  the  author  is  indebted  for  the  following  description. 
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The  Norman  chancel  arch,  a  fine  specimen  of  mid-twelfth  century  crafts- 
manship, follows  a  favourite  custom  in  that  it  is  of  similar  design  to  the 
contemporary  south  doorway.  The  chancel  has  an  arched  piscina  niche  of 
doubtful  age,  on  which  appear  T.I.,  the  initials  of  Thomas  Jacson ;  the 
wooden  sanctuary  rail  is  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  vestry  stands  an  old  oak  Communion  table,  but  it  is  an  unusually 
poor  example.  The  registers  contain  an  interesting  reference  to  one  John 
Pearce,  who  died  in  1758,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  and  was  said  to  have  been  the 
first  person  to  sow  wheat  in  the  parish. 


GBOMETRIC  TRACERY  IN   EAST  WINDOW, 
WESTWELL. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE    SOUTH-EAST    COTSWOLDS. 

ALDSWORTH.— St.  Bartholomew. 

Mediaevally  the  church  at  Aldsworth  was  a  peculiar  of  Bibury,  and  so 
came  under  the  dominion  of  Osney  Abbey,  passing  to  the  Chapter  of  Oxford 
in  the  year  1543.  Dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  formerly  to  St.  Peter, 
the  church  consists  of  chancel,  nave  with  north  and  south  porches,  a  north 
aisle,  and  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  latter,  a  poor  Perpendicular  structure, 
is  capped  by  a  seventeenth  century  octagonal  spire,  but  if  this  portion  of  the 
church  is  not  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  at  least  it  is  remarkable  for  its  bells, 
containing  as  it  does  three  mediaeval  specimens,  each  with  the  Gothic  lettering  : 
ORA  PRO  NOBIS,  preceded  by  the  name  of  a  saint,  Mary  the  Virgin, 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  John  the  Baptist  respectively.  These  bells  are  con- 
sidered to  originate  from  the  foundry  of  Robert  Hendly  of  Gloucester,  an 
early  fifteenth  century  maker  of  considerable  repute,  whose  bells  are  found 
also  at  Farmington,  Lower  Slaughter  and  Sevenhampton. 

That  extensive  Perpendicular  alterations  were  made  to  the  original 
Norman  building  is  evident  from  the  late  and  uninteresting  features  on  the 
south  side  of  the  nave,  while  in  comparatively  modern  times  the  chancel 
was  completely  rebuilt,  and  a  vestry  added.  The  point  of  interest  externally 
is  the  highly  decorative  north  aisle,  erected  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  the  church  was  still  attached  to  Osney,  as  indicated  by  the 
Abbey  arms,  azure  two  bends  or,  which  appear  on  one  of  the  shields.  The 
detail  is  exceedingly  rich,  especially  as  regards  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  gargoyles  and  bosses,  while  the  north-east  buttress  contains  a  canopied 
niche,  capped  by  a  pinnacle  of  elaborate  design. 

The  entrance  to  the  porch  was  rebuilt  in  1636,  but  internally  the  roof 
has  good  Perpendicular  groining,  though  this  must  be  a  replacement,  for  the 
vaulting  shafts  are  early  Decorated,  with  characteristic  bell-shaped  capitals. 
There  is  a  stoup  behind  the  entrance,  and  in  the  east  wall  a  niche'  has  a  unique 
projecting  ledge  pierced  with  holes,  which  Mr.  Keyser  thinks  were  for  the 
insertion  of  candles,  the  hot  air  being  carried  away  by  a  kind  of  flue  in  the 
back  of  the  niche. 

The  doorway  to  the  nave  is  Transitional  Norman,  and  the  door  itself 
retains  a  pair  of  mediaeval  C-shaped  hinges,  also  a  closing  ring,  a  lock  plate, 
and  a  large  and  handsome  key.     The  interior  of  the  church  is  without  much 

I      See  page  21. 
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antiquarian  interest,  except  as  regards  the  north  aisle.  This  now  appears 
as  a  Transitional  Norman  foundation,  with  an  arcade  of  typically  pointed 
arches  supported  on  cylindrical  columns  with  scalloped  octagonal  capitals, 
but  the  Perpendicular  rebuilding  of  the  walls  is  as  apparent  here  as  it  is 
externally.  The  chapel  which  formerly  occupied  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  aisle  must  have  been  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine,  for  the  east  wall  contains 
a  large  canopied  niche,  of  considerable  beauty,  with  shields  bearing  the 
Gothic  initials  S.K.,  and  the  emblematic  wheel  in  relief  upon  a  now  vacant 
image  bracket. 

A  roomy  western  gallery  has  the  effect  of  shortening  the  nave,  and  is 
singular  in  being  approached  only  by  an  external  doorway  in  the  west  wall, 
highly  graceful  in  design,  but  apparently  of  post-Gothic  construction.  The 
north  porch,  which  is  practically  a  small  replica  of  the  south,  is  rendered 
interesting  by  the  fragments  of  ancient  glass  contained  in  one  of  the  windows. 
The  occurrence  of  the  White  Rose  and  Blazing  Star  fix  the  date  at  not  later 
than  temp  Richard  III. 

The  font,  pulpit,  and  other  adjuncts  to  the  nave  are  modern  ;  in  the 
south-east  corner,  marking  a  former  altar  site,  is  another  niche,  but  neither 
here  nor  in  the  north  aisle  are  there  signs  of  a  piscina.  The  chancel  arch  and 
chancel  present  an  uncompromisingly  new  appearance,  being  the  products 
of  a  "  restoration  "  effected  in  the  "  eighteen-seventy  "  period,  which  was  so 
generally  disastrous  to  ancient  church  architecture  in  the  Cotswolds. 


WESTWELL.— St.  Mary. 

The  diminutive  Norman  church  at  Westwell  consists  of  chancel  and  nave 
only,  with  Perpendicular  south  porch,  and  an  ugly  modern  bell-turret  over 
the  west  end.  The  major  portion  of  the  masonry  is  of  the  rough,  early  Norman 
type,  but  the  chancel  walls  appear  to  have  been  raised  and  other  alterations 
effected  during  the  Early  English  period,  at  which  time  two  lancets  were 
inserted  in  the  south  wall  and  a  remarkable  circular  (Geometric)  window 
in  the  east,  the  latter  being  of  a  form  rare  to  England,  but  not  uncommon 
among  the  churches  of  Normandy.  On  the  north  side  there  is  only  one 
window,  a  lancet,  with  deep  internal  splay  of  Transitional  Norman  character. 
Recent  building  has  lengthened  the  nave  by  several  feet,  and  the  ancient  wall 
on  the  north  is  entirely  blank,  being  so  covered  with  ivy  as  to  conceal  any 
possible  traces  of  a  former  doorway.  The  south  porch  is  interesting  merely 
on  account  of  its  interior,  which  contains  in  the  east  wall  a  small  trefoiled 
niche,  probably  designed  for  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  the  church 
is  dedicated.  The  nave  doorway  is  Norman,  dating  from  the  first  half  of 
the  twelfth  century,  with  a  chevroned  outer  arch  supported  on  plain  jamb- 
shafts  with  cushion  capitals  ;    the  recessed  tympanum  has  an  incised  dial  of 
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distinctly  Saxon  character,  the  four  radii  marking  the  chief  tides  being,  as 
usual,  indicated  by  crosses. 

Although  the  nave  has  suffered  much  from  tasteless  restoration,  an  ancient 
timber  roof  remains,  as  well  as  a  particularly  fine  Transitional  Norman  font, 
with  inlaid  wooden  cover  of  the  early  Georgian  period.  The  north  wall 
contains  a  gigantic  monument  to  the  Trinder  family  (1657),  with  effigies  of 
Charles  Trinder  and  his  wife  kneeling  vis-a-vis,  and  behind  them  their  six 
sons  and  eight  daughters :  "  His  disconsolate  Widdow  Erected  this  Monu- 
ment to  his  Memory,  but  his  Virtue  and  Christian  pyety  hath  raised  him 
one  more  rich  and  durable  in  the  harts  of  all  those  that  knew  him."  In 
the  south  is  a  square-headed  window,  of  late  fifteenth  century  date,  which 
possesses  a  panel  of  rich  contemporary  glass,  illustrative  of  the  Crucifixion. 
The  Norman  chancel  arch  is  wide  and  lofty,  but  its  pointed  conformation 
is  probably  due  to  subsequent  rebuilding ;  signs  of  the  former  rood-screen 
fitting  are  clearly  evident,  especially  about  the  diapered  abaci,  which  have 
been  extensively  renovated. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  church  results  from  the 
chancel  never  having  been  raised  above  the  nave,  both  floors  remaining  on 
one  and  the  same  (original)  level,  and  the  altar  space  alone  being  elevated 
on  two  shallow  steps.'  In  the  north  wall  is  a  vacant  founder's  tomb,  in  due 
season  no  doubt  used  for  the  Easter  Sepulchre,  while  in  the  south  lies  the 
full-length  freestone  effigy  of  a  man,  in  Elizabethan  costume. 

Beneath  a  modern  Communion  table  is  preserved  the  large  stone  mensa 
of  an  ancient  altar,  several  of  the  consecration  crosses  being  still  plainly 
visible. 

BROUGHTON  POGGS.— St.  Peter. 

The  church  at  Broughton  Poggs,  or  Pogis,  consists  of  chancel,  nave  with 
south  porch,  and  low  "  saddleback  "  tower  at  the  west  end.  Unfortunately 
the  signs  of  "  restoration  "  are  particularly  rife  here,  not  only  internally,  but 
outside,  where  the  walls  have  been  cemented  and  marked  with  sham  masonry 
lines,  so  that  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine  the  original  method  of  con- 
struction. This  applies  particularly  to  the  tower,  which  in  age  is  at  least 
early  Norman,  possibly  Saxon :  it  has  a  double-compartment  belfry  light  of 
very  early  character,  consisting  of  two  round-headed  openings  divided  by  a 
central  pilaster."  The  nave  walls  also  have  been  disguised  and  the  windows 
renovated,  the  only  original  feature  on  the  south  being  a  blocked-up  doorway, 
with  massive  lintel-tympanum,  shallowly  recessed  in  segmental  form  ;  both 
lintel  and  western  jamb  bear  scratch-dials,  probably  of  Norman  date.  The 
chancel  underwent  extensive  alterations  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  which 

1  There  are  similar  survivals  at  Clapton  and  Edgeworth. 

2  There  is  a  somewhat  similar,  but  later,  example  at  Farmcote. 
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period  belong  the  lancet  windows,  the  priests'  doorway  with  typical  shouldered 
arch,  and  the  rectangular  low-side  window.  The  sole  source  of  illumination 
for  the  nave  on  the  north  side  is  a  diminutive  Norman  light,  with  circular 
head  cut  from  a  single  block  of  stone.  The  porch  is  Perpendicular,  but  seems 
to  stand  on  earlier  wall  bases  :  the  inner  doorway  is  almost  an  exact  counter- 
part of  the  corresponding  entrance  in  the  south. 

Despite  the  mis-directed  efforts  of  "  restorers,"  enough  remains  to  suggest 
that  Broughton  Poggs  church  must  have  presented  a  unique  picture  before 
its  ancient  timber  roof,  its  old  pews  and  pulpit  were  discarded.  In  the 
Transitional  Norman  period,  the  west  wall  of  the  nave  was  pierced  by  a  lofty 
and  beautiful  tower  arch  of  pointed  horse-shoe  shape  ;  built  into  the  wall 
near  by  are  fragments  of  chevron  and  other  mouldings,  possibly  taken  from 
a  former  arch  or  doorway.  An  early  Norman  tub-shaped  font  stands  upon 
a  panelled  cylindrical  pedestal,  which  itself  has  the  appearance  of  being  a 
Norman  font.     {See  Plate  10.) 

The  nave  retains  little  of  interest  beyond  a  memorial  tablet  to  Lady 
Margaret  Burnely,  wife  of  Sir  William  Burnely,  Knight,  "  who  dyed  the 
loth  day  of  February,  IJS7  '  ^^^  understanding  was  excellent,  her  genius 
innocently  sprightly,  her  heart  sincere  and  generous,  her  conversation  agree- 
able, her  friendship  constant,  her  mind  and  person  equally  amicable."  The 
almost  miniature  chancel  arch,  narrow  but  somewhat  high  and  stilted, 
is  presumably  of  Saxon  origin.  Its  distinctive  appearance  is  enhanced  by 
a  rectangular  squint  which  pierces  the  wall  on  either  side,  these  no  doubt 
having  been  provided  at  a  later  date,  to  enable  the  congregation  to  view  the 
Elevation  of  the  Host  at  the  high  altar.  The  chancel  itself  has  been  con- 
siderably denuded,  but  contains  a  large  and  handsomely-moulded  piscina, 
typically  Early  English  in  appearance. 

Of  the  plate,  the  only  interesting  piece  is  a  silver  paten,  dated  1576. 

SOUTHROP.— St.  Peter. 

A  priest  was  resident  at  Southrop  in  the  year  1086,  and  the  nave  of  the 
church,  formerly  also  the  chancel,  appears  to  date  from  that  period.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  "  Alice  de  Clermont  gave  the  church  of  Southrop  to  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  Clerkenwell,  London,  which 
grant  was  confirmed  by  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Hereford,"'  and  the  new 
owners  straightway  rebuilt  the  chancel,  besides  throwing  out  a  transept  on 
the  south  side  of  the  nave.  The  Perpendicular  period  brought  many  of  the 
usual  alterations  and  additions,  including  probably  a  new  roof,  a  north  porch, 
and  a  three-light  window  in  the  west  end  of  the  nave. 

The  oldest  remaining  portion  of  the  fabric,  that  is,  the  nave,  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  "  herring-bone  "  masonry,  a  method  usually  associated  with 
Saxon  construction,  though  examples  have  been  found  even  in  late  Norman 
I     Rudder,  New  History  of  Gloucestershire. 
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biiildings.  Here  at  Southrop  the  stones  are  of  a  fair  size,  and  laid  with  great 
regularity,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  rude  rubble  formation  of  the  Saxon 
herring-bone  work  at  Duntisbourne  Rouse.  At  a  comparatively  late  period 
the  nave  walls  were  raised,  a  process  which  resulted  in  the  western  double 
bellcote  being  so  completely  built  around  as  to  become  incorporated  with 
the  masonry  of  the  new  gable,  and  the  latter  has  since  received  the  modern 
cote  in  which  hang  two  bells  by  Thomas  Rudhall,  dated  1774.  The  south  side 
of  the  nave,  which  presents  the  more  marked  "  herring-bone "  features, 
contains  one  original  window,  a  modern  atrocity  "  in  Norman  style  "  usurping 
the  place  of  a  former  Perpendicular  light,  and  a  later  doorway  inserted  in 
an  eleventh  century  frame.  The  transept  has  in  its  west  wall  a  small  rect- 
angular opening,  deeply  splayed  externally,  which  probably  served  as  a  low- 
side  window  for  this  chapel,  though  its  occurrence  in  the  south  wall  would 
have  been  more  usual.  The  chancel  is  entirely  Early  English,  with  contem- 
porary priests'  doorway,  low-side  window  and  stringcourse,  but  a  quatrefoil 
opening  which  pierces  the  east  gable  is  said  to  be  modern.  On  the  north, 
the  nave  exhibits  one  original  window  and  a  pseudo-Norman  double  light, 
corresponding  to  another  modern  insertion  on  the  south  side.  The  Perpen- 
dicular porch  has  above  its  entrance  an  empty  niche,  no  doubt  intended  for 
an  image  of  St.  Peter,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated,  while  the  inner 
doorway  with  its  billeted  hoodmould,  tympanum  enriched  with  lozenge 
diapering  and  jamb-shafts  with  voluted  capitals,  presents  a  characteristic 
late  Norman  feature. 

The  interior  of  the  church  has  been  subjected  to  such  deplorable 
"  restoration  "  that  the  only  remaining  interest  in  the  nave  is  a  late  Tran- 
sitional Norman  font."  The  upper  part  of  the  bowl  is  covered  by  a  band 
of  extremely  rich  ornamentation,  distinctly  Norman,  and  beneath  is  an  arcade 
of  eight  trefoiled  arches,  five  of  which  contain  figures  carved  in  bold  reHef, 
(typifying  the  five  virtues),  trampling  upon  and  destroying  hideous  monsters 
(the  five  vices),  while  three  additional  figures  are  symbolic  of  Moses,  the 
Christian  Church  and  the  Synagogue,  the  latter  in  a  condition  of  somnolence 
and  collapse.  The  names  of  the  virtues  are  carved  in  Latin  above  the  arches, 
while  those  of  the  vices  appear  beside  each  figure,  written  backwards. 

The  transept  contains  no  unusual  features,  beyond  a  few  pieces  of  ancient 
glass  and  the  low-side  window  already  noted.  The  chancel  arch  is  of  the 
plain,  early  Norman  type  on  massive  piers  with  moulded  abaci,  one  having 
lozenge  and  the  other  double-cable  ornament.  The  wall  on  either  side — 
as  at  Broughton  Poggs — is  provided  with  a  (modern)  squint,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  the  arch,  placed  at  a  considerable  height,  is  a  rectangular  opening 
with  a  ceiling  of  pierced  quatrefoils,  a  rare  and  interesting  reminder  of  the 

I  In  Mediceval  Figure  Sculpture  in  England  (Prior  &  Gardener),  assigned  to  the  period  circa 
1 160.  The  very  similar  font  at  Stanton  Fitzwarren  (Wilts)  is  illustrated  in  7he  Village 
Church   (Ditchfield). 
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ancient  rood-loft,  from  which  this  squint  and  almery  combined  would  have 
afforded  a  view  of  the  high  altar.' 

The  chancel  has  a  founder's  tomb  recess,  doubtless  formerly  used  in 
the  Easter  Sepulchre  ritual,  and  nearby  are  the  freestone  effigies  of  Sir  Thomas 
and  Lady  Conway  {circa  1560),  former  owners  of  the  Manor.  These  figures 
closely  resemble  contemporary  monuments  to  the  Lygons  at  Fairford,  the 
lady  wearing  the  same  bag-like  pendant  at  the  back  of  the  head-dress,  known 
as  the  French  or  Paris  Veil,  and  the  knight  clad  in  Elizabethan  armour,  and 
clasping  in  his  hand  some  oval  object,  the  identity  of  which  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  determined.  The  north  wall  contains  three  almeries,  and  the 
south  two  interesting  piscinae,  one  in   the  form  of  an  Early  English  capital 
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with  a  band  of  cable  moulding  beneath,  formerly  supported  on  a  slender 
shaft,  and  the  other  a  later  four-lobed  basin,  set  within  a  richly-moulded 
trefoiled  recess.  This  latter  would  have  been  inserted  at  the  time  when  an 
elaboration  of  ritual  directed  that  the  washings  from  the  chalice  and  the 
priest's  hands  should  be  carried  away  down  separate  drains." 

There  is  a  good  Jacobean  Communion  table,  and  among  the  plate,  a 
large  chalice  with  paten  cover  is  of  Elizabethan  date. 

Several  mural  tablets  in  the  church  commemorate  the  Keble  family, 
ancestors  of  the  poet,  who  at  one  time  was  in  charge  of  the  parish.  A  secret 
passage  is  traditioned  to  exist  between  the  church  and  the  neighbouring 
manor  house. 


1  A  rood-loft  almery  is  found  also  at  Buckland. 

2  See  page  33. 
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EASTLEACH  MARTIN.— SS.  Michael  and  Martin. 

The  church  at  Eastleach  Martin'  owes  its  foundation  to  Richard  Fitzpons, 
one  of  five  brothers  who  landed  with  the  Conqueror  ;  he  caused  it  to  be  built 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  then  bestowed  it  on  Malvern 
Priory  "  ffor  the  good  of  hys  soule,"  the  original  deed  of  gift  being  still 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  building  consists  of  chancel,  nave  with  north  transept  and  south 
porch,  and  low  western  tower  capped  by  a  quaint,  pyramidal  roof.  Portions 
of  this  tower  are  of  fourteenth  century  date,  and  to  this  period  also  belongs 
one  of  the  four  bells,  with  an  indecipherable  inscription,  while  another  is 
by  Abraham  Rudhall,  dated  1739. 

The  north  wall  of  the  nave  is  characteristically  early  Norman,  with 
thickly  cemented  rubble  masonry,  and  has  a  built-up  window  and  doorway, 
the  latter  apparently  very  low,  because  centuries  of  interments  have  raised 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  churchyard.  The  transept  is  a  fourteenth  century 
addition,  remarkable  for  three  unusually  fine  Decorated  windows,  but  the 
chancel  was  rebuilt  and  extended  in  the  preceding  century,  consequently 
the  features  are  Early  English  and  Geometric.  An  early  Decorated  window 
with  intersecting  mullions  appears  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  and  the 
east  gable  carries  a  plain  sanctus-bellcote,  while  upon  the  south-west  angle 
is  a  Norman  incised  sundial.  Other  and  later  scratch-dials  appear  on  the 
exterior  of  the  porch,  but  the  porch  interior  possesses  no  features  of  note, 
beyond  a  trefoiled  image  niche  in  the  east  waU. 

The  south  doorway  of  the  nave  is  Norman,  somewhat  renovated,  but 
with  bold  roll  mouldings,  and  the  capitals  of  the  jamb  shafts  enriched  with 
billets.  The  character  of  the  nave  has  been  somewhat  spoilt  by  the  modern 
roof,  although  a  Perpendicular  font,  some  rudely  carved  benches,  and  a  small 
Jacobean  wooden  pulpit  have  escaped  destruction.  The  larger  windows  for 
the  most  part  have  inner  fringes  on  stiff-foliaged  brackets,  and  hoodmoulds 
terminating  in  corbel  heads,  while  in  the  transept  several  fragments  of  ancient 
glass  remain,  together  with  a  parish  chest  dated  1662.  The  pointed  conforma- 
tion of  the  chancel  arch  is  probably  due  to  subsequent  rebuilding,  but  it 
rests  on  typical  Norman  shafts  with  cushion  capitals.  The  chancel  itself 
contains  little  beyond  a  trefoiled  piscina  recess  with  projecting  basin,  and  the 
remains  of  a  Jacobean  Communion  table,  reconstructed  in  very  abbreviated 
form.  In  the  churchyard  is  the  base  and  stump  of  a  delicately  proportioned 
fifteenth  century  cross. 

For  several  years  this  and  the  adjoining  parish  of  Eastleach  Turville 
were  under  the  care  of  John  Keble,  author  of  fhe  Christian  Tear,  and  the 
picturesque  stone  causeway  connecting  the  two  hamlets  still  goes  by  the 
name  of  Keble's  Bridge. 

I     Sometimes  known  as  Butherup. 
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Eastleach  Turville  is  separated  from  Eastleach  Martin  by  the  shallow 
Leach,  and  the  unusual  proximity  of  these  two  ancient  churches,  placed,  as 
they  are,  near  the  banks  of  the  stream,  lends  an  added  beauty  to  what  is 
one  of  the  least  known,  but  most  picturesque  localities  in  the  whole  of 
Cotswold. 

The  church  at  Eastleach  Turville,  once  served  by  the  monks  of  Bruerne 
Abbey,  near  Chipping  Norton,  consists  of  chancel,  nave  with  north  transept 
and  south  porch,  and  a  tower  at  the  west  end  ;  formerly  there  must  have 
been  a  long  north  aisle,  but  of  this,  an  arcade  of  pointed  arches  only  remains, 
incorporated  with  what  is  now  the  exterior  wall  of  nave  and  chancel,  a  bay 
which  constitutes  the  transept  arch  alone  being  unobstructed. 

Much  of  the  nave  masonry  is  Norman,  but  the  chancel  was  considerably 
rebuilt  in  the  thirteenth  century,  from  which  period  date  several  lancets 
and  a  beautiful  triplet  in  the  east  end,  also  a  southern  priests'  doorway,  with 
hoodmould  terminated  by  corbels.  Near  this,  a  small  mural  tablet  (1803) 
bears  the  curious  inscription  : 

Dear  Reader, 
She  was,  She  is,  and  is  to  be ; 
What  no  One  upon  Earth  can  tell  to  thee. 

For  the  most  part  the  windows  are  utterly  debased,  their  tracery  at  some  late 
date  having  been  entirely  removed,  but  the  transept  is  fortunate  in  retaining 
some  early  Decorated  lights,  and  there  is  a  small  window  with  semi-Flamboyant 
tracery  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave.  The  saddleback  tower,  which  has 
early  roof-weathering  apparent  on  its  east  face,  dates  mainly  from  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  the  oldest  of  the  bells  is  one  by  John  Rudhall  of 
Gloucester,  anno  1789.  The  porch  is  Decorated,  and  like  that  at  Eastleach 
Martin  contains  a  trefoiled  niche  in  its  interior  east  wall.  The  inner  doorway 
is  late  Norman,  its  arch  a  mass  of  chevrons  and  the  octagonal  jamb-shafts 
richly  ornamented,  while  a  carved  tympanum — an  unusually  fine  specimen — 
depicts  Christ  in  Majesty,  with  hand  raised  in  an  attitude  of  benediction. 

Of  the  interior,  not  the  least  pleasing  feature  is  the  new  roof  of  local 
elm,  admirably  designed  so  as  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  rural  character  of 
the  building.  Woodwork  of  greater  age  is  apparent  in  the  pulpit,  which 
contains  several  Jacobean  panels,  and  in  the  still  earHer  lectern  shaft,  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  Tewkesbury  Abbey.  The  transept,  now  used  as 
an  organ  chamber,  has  in  its  north  wall  a  canopied  tomb  recess,  with  late 
thirteenth  century  stone  bearing  an  extremely  handsome  floriated  cross. 
Tradition  names  the  grave  as  that  of  an  abbess,  and  last  century,  when 
the  coffin  was  rifled  by  sacrilegious  hands,  a  very  beautiful  rosary  was  said 
to  have  been  found. 

The  chancel  presents  an  unusually  fine  vista  of  Early  Enghsh  work, 
introduced  by  a  lofty  arch,  and  displayed  particularly  in  the  east  end,  where 
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the  three  lancet  windows  are  connected  by  rich  arcading.  In  the  north 
wall  is  a  rectangular  almery,  and  near  by  a  large  panelled  chest  bears  the 
date  1678.  A  Jacobean  Communion  table  remains  in  the  sanctuary,  other- 
wise the  features  are  modern  and  without  interest 

Half  buried  in  the  churchyard  Ue  the  remains  of  a  small,  fifteenth  century 
cross. 
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AMPNEY  CRUCIS. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
CIRENCESTER    AND    AMPNEY. 

CIRENCESTER.— St.  John  the  Baptist. 

The  parish  church'  at  Cirencester  stands  with  its  western  extremity  over 
the  original  course  of  the  great  Romano-British  trackway,  Ermine  Street. 
Whether  the  more  ancient  portions  of  the  church — those  which  He  further 
east — occupy  the  site  of  a  Roman  wayside  chapel  is  a  matter  for  conjecture, 
but  it  is  known  that  the  Saxons  built  here,  for  subterranean  masonry  of  that 
period  has  been  discovered  in  various  places  about  the  present  church, 
while  of  Norman  work  there  yet  remain  unmistakable  evidences  in  the 
footings  and  on  either  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  in  the  small  doorway  which 
formerly  opened  externally  from  the  St.  Catherine  chapel,  and  in  other  places. 
Particularly  interesting  are  the  Transitional  Norman  columns  supporting 
late  thirteenth  century  arches  between  chancel  and  south  aisle  chapel,  for 
the  eastern  respond  originally  formed  part  of  a  Roman  pillar,  half  of  which 
the  Norman  builders  re-modelled  to  their  own  design,  while  the  other  half 
remains  untouched,  telling  its  history  by  virtue  of  a  double  torus  moulding. 

Fascinating  as  it  would  be  to  follow  the  history  in  detail,  it  must  suffice 
here  briefly  to  review  the  more  salient  features  of  interest  about  this  beautiful, 
almost  cathedral-like  building.'' 

The  ground-plan  of  the  church  is  complicated,  but  may  briefly  be  said 
to  consist  of  sanctuary  and  choir  with  aisles  and  north  chapel,  nave  with 
aisles  and  north  chapel,  north  and  south  porches,  and  western  tower. ^  The 
latter,  a  beautiful  Perpendicular  structure  with  rich  panelling,  battlements, 
pinnacles  and  gargoyles,  was  built  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  is  considered,  possibly  with  the  exception  of  Chipping  Campden, 
to  be  the  finest  tower  in  the  Cotswolds.  Although  a  hundred  and  thirty-four 
feet  high,  the  intention  of  the  builders  was  to  complete  it  with  a  spire,  but 
before  even  the  tower  was  finished,  a  serious  settlement  in  the  lower  masonry 
necessitated  the  curtailment  of  the  original  design,  and  the  addition  of  enormous 
buttresses  and  flying  buttresses  to  the  eastern  corners.  At  this  period  the 
nave  had  a  high  pitched  roof,  the  weathering  of  which  is  still  apparent  on 
the  east  face  of  the  tower,  when  viewed  from  the  interior  of  the  nave.     In 

1  Often  erroneously  called  the  Abbey  Church. 

2  For  a  full  account  of  Cirencester  Church,  see  ^he  History  of  Cirencester, 

by  W.  St.  Clair  Baddeley. 

3  See  page  15. 
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the  early  sixteenth  century  a  new  nave  with  aisles  and  clerestory  was  built, 
replete  with  immense  windows,  beautiful,  pierced,  embattled  parapets, 
soaring  pinnacles,  delicately  carved  image  niches,  and  grotesque  gargoyles, 
the  inception  of  this  huge  and  noble  undertaking  being  partly  due  to  the 
Right  Rev.  Thomas  Ruthall,  who  unfortunately  died  before  the  work  had 
neared  completion.  Leyland  quaintly  remarks  on  this :  "  The  body  of  the 
Chirch  is  al  new  worke,  to  which  Ruthall,  bishop  of  Durhand,  borne  and 
brought  up  yn  Cirencestre,  promised  much,  but,  preventid  with  death, 
gave  nothing." 

While  the  bulk  of  the  church  dates  from  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  interesting  relics  of  earlier  work  are  visible  externally, 
notably  the  Early  EngUsh  tracery  of  the  south  chancel-aisle  window,  and  the 
contemporary  "  dog-tooth  "  hoodmould  to  that,  and  to  the  window  of  the 
chancel  itself.  Thirteenth  century  interior  work  also  appears,  chief  of 
which  is  a  lancet  window  and  an  archway  leading  from  the  south  aisle  into  the 
chancel  chapel.  The  wall  here  is  covered  with  painting  of  the  same  period, 
but  this  has  been  considerably  retouched. 

Of  the  exterior,  perhaps  the  most  unique  feature  is  the  south  porch, 
famous  as  the  largest  church  porch  in  England.  It  was  built  at  the  very 
dawn  of  the  sixteenth  century,  partly  at  the  expense  of  local  guilds,  partly 
by  pubHc  subscription,  this  magnificent  structure  appearing  to  have  been 
designed  for  secular  rather  than  ecclesiastic  use :  in  the  year  1672,  Bishop 
Nicholson  of  Gloucester  granted  a  faculty  for  its  use  as  a  Town  Hall,  by  which 
name  it  is  still  known.  In  1836  it  was  pulled  down  and  re-erected,  a  floor 
between  the  two  upper  stories  being  at  that  time  omitted,  so  as  to  leave 
a  single  lofty  chamber.  The  imposing  facade  of  panelled  buttresses  and 
oriel  windows,  lofty  openwork  battlements  and  crocketted  pinnacles,  is  a 
famihar  subject  for  illustration,  but  the  huge,  tunnel-like  entrance,  ceiled 
with  richest  fan  vaulting,  is  even  more  beautiful  than  this  exterior.  Beneath 
the  porch  is  a  crypt,  but  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  is  there  any  indication 
of  its  use  for  other  than  secular  purposes. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  in  the  greatest  degree  expressive  of  loftiness, 
vast  expanse,  and  brilliant  illumination,  the  acutely-pointed  tower  arch 
and  the  soaring  aisle  arcades  contributing  in  a  remarkable  manner  towards 
the  first  of  these  notable  effects.  Descending  to  details,  mementos  of  Norman 
occupation  (in  the  form  of  sepulchral  carvings)  repose  beneath  the  tower, 
where  also  hangs  a  chart  of  the  early  sixteenth  century  gargoyles  above 
the  nave  clerestory,  a  remarkable  series  which  are  supposed  to  depict  the 
revels  attendant  on  a  "  Whitsun  Ale."'  One  figure  bears  the  legend  "  BE 
MERRIE,"  while  others  are  represented  playing  musical  instruments  of 
the  period,  prominent  amongst  which  are  hunting  horns,  a  double  recorder, 

I     Taken  from  Carter's  Ancient  Painting  and  Sculpture  in  England  (1788). 
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a  double  shawm,  a  bag-pipe,  tabor  and  pipe,  rebec,  lute,  portable  organ, 
hurdy-gurdy,  and  a  very  rare  example  of  the  eunuch  flute.' 

The  tower  basement  has  a  door  in  its  west  face,  also  a  fine  window  filled 
with  oddments  of  Perpendicular  glass,"  collected  from  various  parts  of  the 
building.  Other  contemporary  glass  occupies  the  east  window  of  the  chancel, 
but  a  portion  of  this  is  alien,  having  originated  in  the  neighbouring  church 
at  Siddington.  In  the  south  aisle,  a  glazed  case  contains  the  blue  velvet 
cope  bequeathed  by  Ralph  Parsons,  a  priest  of  the  chapel  of  Holy  Trinity, 
whose  memorial  brass  (1478)  is  still  extant;  at  a  later  period  converted  to 
use  as  a  "  blew  pulpit  cloth  fringed,"  this  cope  has  survived  as  a 
remarkably  handsome  and  well-preserved  piece  of  fifteenth  century 
embroidery,  its  bold  design  representing  the  six-winged  seraph  of  Ezekiel's 
vision,  in  gold  and  green.  Against  the  south  door  stands  the  quaint  figure 
of  a  blue-coat  boy,  formerly  placed  in  the  porch  to  solicit  arms  for  that 
school,  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisle,  enclosing  what  was  formerly  the  chantry 
chapel  of  St.  Edmund  the  Confessor  and  the  Name  of  Jesus,  is  a  richly  carved 
screen  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  the  Garstang 
family,  who  incidentally  made  themselves  responsible  for  the  building  of 
the  two  eastern  bays  of  this  aisle.  The  door  of  this  chapel  is  fitted  with  an 
exceptionally  handsome  iron  closing  ring,  while  near  at  hand  is  the  tomb- 
niche  of  Henry  Garstang  (1464),  who  in  his  Will  directed  that  he  should 
be  interred  "  near  the  altar  of  St.  Edmund  the  Confessor."  Preserved  here 
are  also  two  ancient  parish  chests,  each  with  its  accustomed  triplet  of  locks. 

In  the  nave,  the  most  remarkable  object  is  the  exceedingly  graceful 
stone  pulpit  of  mid-fifteenth  century  date  ;  a  seventeenth  century  hour-glass 
stand,  near  by,  was  discovered  some  years  ago  in  a  storeroom  over  the  great 
porch.  At  the  same  time  a  number  of  other  interesting  finds  were  made, 
including  several  chained  books,  since  placed  on  a  desk  in  the  north  aisle, 
and  two  unusually  massive  brass  candelabra,  dated  1701,  which  now  hang 
in  the  nave.  Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  church,  attention  should  be 
directed  (i)  to  the  Trinity  Chapel,  partitioned  from  the  north  aisle  by  an 
openwork  stone  screen  which  illustrates  the  falcon  and  fetter-lock,  badge  of 
the  House  of  York ;  (2)  to  the  numerous  shields  charged  with  coats  of  arms 
and  merchants  marks  ;  (3)  to  the  battered  Perpendicular  font — a  mean 
specimen,  considering  the  size  and  magnificence  of  the  church ;  (4)  to  the 
splendid  oak  roofs  ;  and  (5)  to  the  remarkable  seven-light  clerestory  window 
above  the  chancel  arch. 

The  chancel  with  its  aisles  and  chapels  is  divided  from  the  body  of  the 
church  by  a  series  of  oak  screens,  portions  only  of  which  are  original.  The 
plain  but  imposing  sanctuary  rails  are  of  solid  mahogany,  dated  1769,  another 

1  See  the  author's  Orchestral  Wind  Instruments,  Ancient  and  Modern.    London :  W.  Reeves. 

2  See  the  interesting  and  exhaustive  paper  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Beeby,  M.A.,  in-Transactions  of  Brist. 

and  Glos.  Arch.  Soc.y  Vol.  XXXIX. 
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lucky  find,  which  is  particularly  happy  in  replacing  mediocre  brass  railings 
of  more  recent  fitting.  The  north  chancel  aisle  (St.  Catherine's  Chapel), 
which  is  separated  from  the  chancel  by  a  fourteenth  century  arcade, 
possesses  a  fan-vaulted  roof  brought  from  the  cloisters  of  the  neighbouring 
Augustinian  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  when  that  establishment  was  dissolved 
and  its  church  demolished.  In  the  roof  are  the  badges  of  Henry  VII., 
Henry  VIII.  (then  Prince  of  Wales),  and  Catherine  of  Arragon,  together 
with  the  date  1508  and  the  initials  I.H.,  referring  to  John  Hakebourn, 
at  that  time  Abbot.  This  chapel  formerly  accommodated  altars  dedicated 
to  SS.  Christopher,  Catherine,  Nicholas  and  Anthony,  and  the  walls  were 
richly  painted  in  honour  of  these  saints,  but  there  now  remain  only  a  few 
fragments  of  colour,  mainly  fifteenth  century  in  date.  A  turret  in  the 
south-west  corner  contains  the  stairs  which  led  up  to  the  rood-loft,  the 
blocked  entrance  to  which  is  visible  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
arch ;  here  also  is  a  small  eighteenth  century  marble  font,  which  for  a 
while  ousted  the  older  and  more  artistic  vessel. 

To  the  north  of  St.  Catherine's  Chapel  is  situated  the  Lady  Chapel,  a  late 
Perpendicular  structure  standing  upon  an  older  charnel  vault — with  external 
bone-shoot,  as  at  Chipping  Campden — evidently  replacing  a  chapel  of  more 
ancient  date,  referred  to  in  a  deed  executed  in  the  year  1348  as  the  chapel 
of  the  "  Blessed  Mary  of  the  Charnell."  Between  this  and  St.  Catherine's 
Chapel  is  a  round-arched  doorway  of  two  plain  orders,  originally  an  external 
door  leading  out  of  the  early  Norman  church.  The  Lady  Chapel  contains 
many  brasses  and  effigies,  but  the  stone  monuments  here,  as  elsewhere  about 
the  church,  are  on  the  whole  disappointing,  though  in  the  south  chancel  aisle, 
a  large  Renaissance  memorial  (dated  1638)  to  George  Monox,  Sheriff  of 
London,  and  his  wife  Maria,  is  undoubtedly  fine.  The  brasses,  however, 
form  a  numerous  and  distinctive  series,  of  which  only  a  few  of  the  most 
notable  can  be  mentioned. 

The  oldest  brass  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  represents  a  wine 
merchant  with  feet  resting  on  a  cask,  but  the  earliest  dated  specimen  is  that 
of  William  Nottingham  (1427)  and  his  wife  (1433),  in  which  the  man  is  clad  in 
typical  civilian's  gown,  while  the  lady  wears  the  hennin  or  horned  head-dress. 
Among  the  very  few  military  brasses  is  that  of  Richard  Dixton  (1438),  esquire 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  here  represented  in  plate  armour  such  as  was  in  fashion 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Another  commemorates  Reginald  Spycer 
(1442)  and  his  four  wives,  faithfully  depicting  the  successive  styles  of  feminine 
head-dress  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  the  same  chapel  (Trinity)  is  the  brass  of  Ralph  Parsons,  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  cope,  clad  here  in  Eucharistic  vestments, 
and  bearing  in  his  hand  a  chalice. 

Among  the  later  brasses,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  "  Philhp 
Marner,  who  died  in  the  yere  1587,"  which  is  pinned  to  the  wall  near  the 
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entrance  to  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  gives  an  unusually  life-like  portrait'  of 
an  elderly  man  leaning  on  a  knotted  staff,  with  a  toy  dog  seated  on  a  cushion 
by  his  side.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  latest  instances  in  which  a  dog 
figures  on  a  brass  memorial  tablet.  A  pair  of  shears  in  one  corner  of  the  plate 
symbolises  the  deceased's  trade  of  clothier,  and  a  very  remarkable  link  with 
the  past  is  furnished  by  his  epitaph : 

gtt  c^ent  bp  ^iU  a  sermon  ^e  beviseb 
Jln5  perclp  prcc^er  xoitf)  a  noble  priced— 

for  the  vicar  still  receives  his  Lenten  noble  (six  and  eightpence),  in  payment 
for  the  sermon  preached.  Somewhat  earlier  than  this  is  the  brass  to  "  Hughe 
Norys  and  Johan  hys  wyf,"  whose  quaint  epitaph  reads : 

^«Bse  gracious  g^u  to  enMess  Igfe, 

<»^  t^H  gtete  borne  mf^exc  all  sc^all  apeve, 

^nQf)e  "^^orps,  groc'  anb  go^an  ^ps  wpf 

non)  bebe  in  grace  an5  bcrpe5  ^ere. 

"gUo'  p'pers  bespring  l^^ere  soitles  for  c^cre 

ttie  ji  5ap  of  gulp  tf)e  perc 

of  our  Sovb  q^ob  WMmm'^^P^- 

Amongst  the  church  plate  are  several  remarkable,  even  unique  pieces. 
Two  splendid  jug-shaped  flagons  of  the  earlier  (round-bellied)  post-Reforma- 
tion type  (dated  1576)  are  said  to  be  the  finest  examples  of  their  kind  extant, 
and  a  huge  silver-gilt  Communion  cup  with  paten  cover,  inscribed  with  the 
date  1570,  is  also  regarded  as  a  unique  specimen.  The  most  highly-valued 
piece  is,  of  course,  the  Boleyn  Cup,  which  is  adorned  with  a  crowned  falcon 
and  sceptre,  the  badge  of  Boleyn,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  for  that 
unfortunate  queen  in  the  year  previous  to  her  death.  Humble  in  contrast, 
yet  nevertheless  quaint,  is  the  small  Queen  Anne  spoon,  pierced  with  holes, 
and  designed  for  removing  flies  and  other  noxious  bodies  from  the  chalice. 

The  bell-ringing  customs  of  Cirencester  are  so  numerous  and  varied, 
that  no  account  of  the  church  would  be  complete  without  mention  of  the 
more  remarkable.  Every  Saturday  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  bells 
are  lifted  one  by  one,  a  venerable  custom  which  dates  from  the  palmy  days 
of  the  Abbey — to  which,  from  time  immemorial,  the  parish  church  belonged — 
when  some  pious  soul  gave  a  plot  of  land  to  pay  for  the  proper  upkeep  of 
the  bells,  and  the  abbot  instituted  this  weekly  demonstration  as  a  proof 
that  the  trust  was  not  betrayed.     The  ninth  bell,  invariably  rung  on  Shrove 

I  As  with  stone  efRgies,  the  earlier  brasses  (like  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  and  else- 
where) seem  to  have  aspired  only  to  a  conventional  representation  of  the  deceased. 
Attempts  at  actual  portraiture  do  not  appear  until  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 
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Tuesday,  is  known  locally  as  the  "  pancake  bell,"  and  the  tenth  sounds 
Curfew  during  the  winter  months.  An  extra  bell  (the  thirteenth),  besides 
serving  as  a  fire  alarm,  is  used  in  minor  peals,  and  in  the  old  cxiii.  Psalm 
tune,  which  is  played  every  third  hour  of  the  day.  Some  curious  regulations 
concerning  the  bells  are  recorded  in  the  registers.  In  the  year  1656,  it 
was  decided  that,  for  funerals  taking  place  within  the  church,  "the  bell  shall 
be  tolled  for  six  hours  and  not  lesse,  and  they  to  pay  twelve  pence  for  every 
hour."  In  1661,  "  When  any  stranger  shall  desire  to  hear  the  bells  rung, 
or  to  have  a  peal,  he  shall  pay  for  the  peal  three  shiUings,"  one  shilling  of 
which  went  to  the  church,  and  the  balance  to  the  ringers.  The  bells  them- 
selves constitute  the  oldest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  lightest  peal  of  twelve 
in  Great  Britain,  excepting  London.  They  were  all  cast  by  the  famous 
Rudhalls  of  Gloucester,  and  vary  in  date  from  171 3  to  1787,  the  inscriptions 
being  of  the  usual  type :  "  Prosperity  to  this  Place,"  "  Prosperity  to  all 
Lovers  of  Church  Bells,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  Lady  Chapel,  a  simple  tablet  commemorates : 

tS^^t'^i^M'e'O    ^-^Zu'c/c/e^l'.  o^^A^  k^^^u^^,  xl^t^rt'^a-v.         ,=.,^<^c/  ^y^at*>oA^  /J'^A', 

AMPNEY  CRUCIS.— Holy  Rood. 

In  Doomsday  Survey,  the  Ampneys'  appear  to  have  been  included 
under  the  one  title,  Omenie.  Record  is  made  only  of  one  church,  no  doubt 
the  church  at  Ampney  Crucis,  present-day  observation  pointing  to  that  as 
perhaps  the  most  ancient,  exhibiting  as  it  does  undoubted  indications  of 
a  Saxon  origin.  All  Ampney  was  church  property  in  mediaeval  times,  being 
divided  among  the  three  great  abbeys  of  Cirencester,  Gloucester,  and  Tewkes- 
bury, the  latter  holding  the  church  and  manor  of  Ampney  Crucis  from  the 
time  of  WiUiam  Rufus  until  the  Dissolution. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Rood  is  a  small  cruciform  building,  with  western 
tower  and  a  south  porch.  The  tower,  a  fairly  solid  structure  of  three  stages, 
was  built  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  at  which  period  the  nave  possessed 
a  high-pitched  roof,  the  weathering  of  which  is  still  plainly  marked  upon 
the  tower  face.  Of  the  four  bells,  one  was  cast  by  Edward  Neale  (1660), 
one  by  Thomas  Rudhall  (1780),  and  one  is  of  pre-Reformation  character, 

I    Ampney  Crucis,  Ampney  St.  Mary,  and  Ampney  St.  Peter. 
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dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary    in    the  following  black-letter   inscription: 

The  nave  has  a  Perpendicular  embattled  parapet,  added  perhaps  a 
century  after  the  building  of  the  tower,  at  which  time  the  roof  was  also  re- 
modelled to  its  present  flat  pitch.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  fabric, 
however,  possesses  great  antiquity,  notably  the  nave  north  wall,  which  is 
of  exceedingly  primitive  construction,  and  includes  a  blocked-up  Saxon 
doorway.  Near  this  are  two  round-headed  lights,  one  visible  only  from  the 
interior,  and  two  rectangular  windows,  the  eastern  of  which  is  a  late  insertion 
in  a  Decorated  embrasure.  The  transepts  appear  to  have  been  added,  or 
perhaps  only  rebuilt  late  in  the  thirteenth  century:  except  for  a  chastely 
beautiful  window  with  a  "  wheel  "  in  its  head,  the  lights  of  the  north  transept 
are  trefoiled  lancets,  widely  splayed  internally  beneath  trefoiled  inner  fringes. 
The  chancel  is  mainly  Norman,  as  indicated  by  a  chamfered  stringcourse 
which  encompasses  it,  but  a  fourteenth  century  renovation  removed  the 
former  Norman  lights,  while  the  frame  and  tracery  of  the  east  window  was  later 
replaced  by  Perpendicular  work.  The  south  wall  of  the  chancel  has  in  recent 
times  been  rebuilt,  but  the  south  transept  presents  a  good  Perpendicular 
window  in  the  east,  filling  a  Decorated  embrasure  which  has  a  cinquefoiled 
inner  arch.  The  transept  south  window  is  obviously  modern,  and  that  in 
the  west  is  debased,  while  the  windows  of  the  nave  are  poor.  This  aspect 
of  the  church,  however,  is  rescued  from  mediocrity  by  a  beautiful  fifteenth 
century  sanctus-bellcote,  which  crowns  the  eastern  gable  of  the  nave. 

The  porch  is  Transitional  Norman,  and  it  has  on  its  east  jamb  a  con- 
temporary scratch-dial.  Internally  the  east  wall  contains  a  curiously  shallow 
recess,  no  doubt  originally  filled  by  a  carving  of  the  Crucifixion,  as  is  still 
to  be  seen  at  Great  Rissington  ;  somewhat  similar  recesses  are  found  at 
Ampney  St.  Mary  and  Ampney  St.  Peter.  The  roof  of  the  porch  is  dated 
1 69 1.  The  inner  doorway  is  peculiar  in  being  partly  Decorated  and  partly 
Perpendicular,  while  the  door  itself  contains  interesting  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
century  wood  and  ironwork. 

Within  the  church  are  three  fonts,  of  which  the  oldest,  with  plain  roll 
moulding  beneath  the  brim,  is  early  Norman.  This  has  for  pedestal  another 
font,  copy  of  the  Perpendicular  original  which  now  stands  near  at  hand, 
but  for  many  years  was  used  as  a  well-head  in  a  cottage  garden.  In  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  tower,  a  newel  staircase  leads  into  the  belfry,  and  the  door 
opening  on  to  this  retains  its  original  wood  and  ironwork.  Near  by  is  also 
a  wooden  screen,  constructed  from  fragments  of  carved  bench-ends,  which 
formerly  filled  the  body  of  the  church. 

At  the  restoration  of  1870,  the  walls  of  the  nave  were  partially  stripped 
and  re-plastered,  during  which  process  an  elaborate  and  beautiful  series  of 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  paintings  were  revealed,  only  alas  !    to  be 
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destroyed.  Among  these  was  a  St.  Christopher,'  particularly  rare  because 
the  name  of  the  artist  appeared  in  dilapidated  black-letter :  "  Thomas  ye 
payntre  of  Malmsburie."  Another,  a  coloured  tracing  of  which  has  been 
preserved  in  the  vestry,  depicted  the  revolting  martyrdom  of  St.  Erasmus, 
Bishop  of  Syria  {circa  303  a.d.),  who  is  traditionally  said  to  have  suffered 
death  by  having  the  intestines  drawn  round  a  windlass.  Such  gruesome 
delineations  were  not  uncommon  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  indeed,  this  particular 
martyrdom  supplied  a  favourite  subject,  the  saint  being  supposed  to  extend 
special  sympathy  towards  sufferers  from  stomach  trouble :  "  Erasmus  heales 
the  collicke  and  the  griping  of  the  guttes."  His  symbol,  a  spindle  wrapped 
with  entrails,  appears  frequently  in  glass  and  other  mediums  of  illustration. 
Copious  traces  of  original  paintings  remain  in  the  north  transept,  the  window 
splays  being  panelled  with  saints,  while  others  appear  on  the  north  wall  of 
the  south  transept.'' 

Besides  some  ancient  timber  in  the  roof,  the  nave  contains  a  Perpendicular 
stone  pulpit  with  shallow  panelling,  above  which  an  ancient  hour-glass  and 
stand  remain  in  situ.  Immediately  behind  the  pulpit,  a  door,  constructed 
from  the  carved  woodwork  of  an  old  pew,  opens  into  a  small  turret,  formerly 
containing  the  rood-loft  stairs,  and  it  was  in  here,  beneath  an  accumulation 
of  rubbish,  that  the  head  of  the  churchyard  cross,  famous  now  throughout 
the  county,  was  discovered  a  short  time  prior  to  the  restoration  of  1870. 

The  transeptal  arches  are  Early  EngHsh,  but  the 
south  transept  has  been  almost  completely  modern- 
ised, although  the  north  wall  exhibits  traces  of  delicate 
thirteenth  century  painting  in  conventional  colours. 
The  north  transept  has  several  features  of  interest, 
including  carved  Jacobean  pews  and  a  plain  oak 
Communion  table.  In  the  east  wall,  marking  a 
former  altar  site,  is  a  Decorated  piscina,  and  in  the 
north  an  opulent  monument  contains  the  full-length 
efhgies  of  George  Lloyd  and  his  wife,  the  squire  being 
represented  in  armour  of  the  period  (f.1584),  and  his 
wife  in  the  fashionable  Paris  veil.  Above  the  tomb, 
a  funeral  helm  and  sword  remain  suspended. 

The  chancel  arch  is  of  pointed  Transitional 
Norman  type,  very  richly  ornamented ;  in  fact,  the 
finest  example  of  its  kind  in  Cotswold.  The  chancel 
itself  has  been  completely  modernised,  and  contains 
nothing  of  interest  save  a  Norman  pillar  piscina,  in 


NORMAN  PILLAR  PISCINA, 
AMPNEY  CRUCIS. 


1  See  under  Baunton. 

2  An  illustrated  description  of  these  and  of  the  paintings  at  Ampney  St.  Mary,  from  the  pen 

of  C.  E.  Keyser,  Esq.,  President  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  will  be  found 
in  the  Journal  of  that  Society,  Vol.  XX. 
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the  form  of  a  cylindrical  shaft  with  scalloped  capital,  the  top  of  which  is 
hollowed  out  to  form  a  basin  with  wide  drain.  In  the  vestry  stands  a 
handsome  Jacobean  chest  and  table,  together  with  a  small  (restored)  reredos 
in  oak.  The  plate  includes  a  chalice  and  paten  dated  1636,  a  pewter  paten 
of  1665,  and  a  large  tankard  flagon  dated  1682,  all  mentioned  in  the  parish 
registers  : — "  Delivered  to  Wm.  Taylor  and  Ed.  Whitson,  Churchwardens,  one 
silver  Flagon,  one  silver  Cup  with  a  cover,  one  plate  of  silver  yt  holds  ye 
bread and  a  putter  Flaggon." 

The  churchyard  is  famous  for  its  cross,  consisting  of  two  square  steps, 
octagonal  pedestal  and  shaft,  and  original  gabled  head  skilfully  restored, 
the  latter  less  weather-beaten  because  of  it  having  remained  hidden  in  the 
church  for  over  three  centuries.  Each  face  of  the  head  has  orignal  carving: 
on  the  east  the  Crucifixion,  on  the  south  St.  Lawrence  with  his  gridiron, 
on  the  west  the  Virgin  and  Holy  Child,  and  on  the  north  the  headless  figure 
of  a  knight  in  plate  armour,  probably  the  donor  of  the  cross.  Experts  date 
this  beautiful  relic  of  mediaeval  art  at  circa  1415.     {See  page  126.) 

A  hundred  yards  or  so  east  of  the  church,  will  be  found  the  steps,  base, 
and  broken  shaft  of  another  cross,  probably  of  fourteenth  century  date. 

AMPNEY  ST.   MARY.— St.  Mary. 

Ampney  St.  Mary'  is  that  part  of  the  Doomsday  Omenie  which  fell  to 
Cirencester  Abbey,  after  which  foundation  the  church  took  its  dedication,  and 
the  village  its  name.  Apparently  founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  this  humble  building  still  consists  only  of  chancel,  nave,  and  south 
porch,  but  the  Norman  chancel  shows  the  usual  signs  of  thirteenth  century 
extension,  the  windows  being  mainly  of  the  lancet  type,  with  a  triplet  beneath 
a  single  containing  arch  at  the  east  end.  In  the  south  there  is  a  small  priests' 
doorway,  the  lintel  of  which  is  worked  with  rich  but  rude  designs  of  scroll- 
work or  foliage.  It  is  easy  to  miss  this  unusual  feature,  for  the  stone  is  set 
with  the  carved  face  horizontal  and  inverted,  so  as  to  be  immediately  over- 
head when  entering. 

The  nave  has  several  interesting  details,  the  most  obvious  being  a  massive 
fourteenth  century  bellcote  over  the  east  gable,  with  bell  by  Abraham  Rudhall 
of  Gloucester,  inscribed  :  PEACE  AND  GOOD  NEIGHBOURHOOD, 
1747.  The  northern  masonry  of  the  nave  is  exceedingly  rough,  and  it 
contains,  in  addition  to  a  tref oiled  lancet,  a  built-up  Norman  doorway  which 
is  unique  for  its  carved  lintel.  The  illustration  given  in  Plate  14  should  suf- 
ficiently describe  its  appearance  ;    "  the  symbolism,"  says  Mr.  Keyser,^  "  is 

1  The  church  stands  near  the  high  road,  about  midway  between  Ampney  Crucis  and  Ampney 

St.  Peter  ;   keys  must  be  obtained  from  Eastington  Rectory.  The  former  appellation, 
"  The  Ivy  Church,"  no  longer  appHes. 

2  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Society,  Vol.  XX.     See  also  Plate  14. 
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fairly  obvious — a  lion,  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  good,  trampling  on  the 
emissaries  of  the  evil  one,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  griffin,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  powers  of  darkness.  There  is  no  similar  example  in  all 
England."  The  west  end  of  the  nave  is  broken  by  a  Flamboyant  (Decorated) 
window,  and  in  the  south  there  is  a  single  Norman  Hght,  rebated  internally 
for  a  shutter.  The  entrance  to  the  south  porch  has  been  rebuilt,  but  the 
interior  east  wall  contains  a  shallow  recess,  somewhat  similar  to  one  at  Ampney 
Crucis,  the  sides  of  which  are  formed  from  the  two  halves  of  a  Norman 
sepulchral  stone.  The  doorway  to  the  nave  is  Decorated,  with  timber  and 
ironwork  possibly  of  contemporary  date. 

The  nave  has  undergone  recent  restoration,  the  main  feature  of  which 
is  a  new,  but  eminently  appropriate  roof.  Happily  the  plastered  walls  have 
been  preserved,  and  these  exhibit,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  Cotswold 
church,  extensive  if  fragmentary  remains  of  thirteenth  to  fifteenth  century 
painting.'  There  is  a  ruggedly  handsome  Norman  font,  on  original  pedestal 
and  base,  also  a  small  parish  chest  with  three  locks,  dated  1725.  The  benches 
and  pulpit  are  of  amazingly  uncomely  modern  work,  but  they  replace  others 
of  painted  deal,  scarcely  less  uninteresting  in  appearance.  A  late  Perpen- 
dicular window  has  been  inserted  in  the  south  wall  near  the  pulpit,  and  close 
at  hand  are  portions  of  a  former  lancet,  with  plain  piscina  basin  in  its  sill — 
provision  for  the  altar  which  anciently  occupied  this  site.  The  east  wall  of 
the  nave,  and  the  chancel  arch,  are  marked  with  unmistakable  indications 
of  former  screens  and  rood-loft ;  the  arch  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  it  no  doubt  replaced  a  Norman  original. 

The  chancel  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  low  stone  screen  against  the 
inner  side  of  the  chancel  arch,  with  stone  return  stalls  on  either  side,  of  which 
the  southern  one  alone  retains  its  original  elbow.  Other  ancient  features 
are  the  waggon  roof  and  the  plain,  seventeenth  century  sanctuary  rails.  A 
piscina  niche  in  the  south  wall  has  fieur-de-lys  on  the  apex  of  the  hoodmould, 
but  the  basin  itself  is  modern,  as  are  all  the  other  details  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  altar  plate  includes  a  small  silver  chalice,  circa  1635,  a  pewter  flagon, 
and  two  pewter  plates.  Portions  of  the  old  rood-screen  are  said  to  be 
preserved  in  the  parish  chest. 

AMPNEY  ST.   PETER  (EASTINGTON).— St.  Peter. 

The  manor  and  impropriation  of  the  living  of  Ampney  St.  Peter  was, 
from  an  early  date,  held  by  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  at  Gloucester:  here,  as 
at  Ampney  St.  Mary,  the  dedication  follows  that  of  the  parent  abbey,  which 
also  gives  the  village  its  distinctive  name.  Founded  possibly  in  pre-Norman 
times,  the  most  ancient  architectural  features  visible  about  the  church,  date 
from  late  in  the  eleventh  century,  but  while  the  chancel,  nave,  and  western 

I     See  note  on  page  134. 
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tower  reveal  indications  of  considerable  age,  the  north  aisle,  porch  and  vestry 
are  frankly  modern. 

The  small  tower  contains  a  crudely  debased  window  in  its  western  face, 
but  the  lower  masonry  is  Norman  ;  of  the  bells,  one  is  by  Edward  Neale 
of  Burford  (1677),  and  the  other  by  Thomas  Rudhall  of  Gloucester  (1776). 

For  the  most  part  the  remaining  external  features,  where  not  modern, 
are  debased,  but  in  the  south  there  is  a  disused  shoulder-doorway  to  the  nave, 
having  on  its  jambs  several  votive  crosses,  also  a  low-side  window  and  priests* 
entrance  in  the  chancel.  The  east  wall  has  been  rebuilt,  also  the  vestry  and 
north  aisle  are  modern,  though  these  have  Early  English  and  Norman  lights 
incorporated  in  their  masonry. 

Of  the  Norman  church,  a  plain  doorway  remains  in  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  nave,  and  this  was  formerly  covered  by  a  porch  which  contained 
a  niche,  of  the  same  shallow  type  as  found  at  Ampney  Crucis  and  Ampney 
St.  Mary  :   this  feature  is  now  in  the  interior  east  wall  of  the  vestry. 

Preserved  in  the  tower  basement  is  a  Jacobean  Communion  table,  while 
several  of  the  tower  windows  are  remarkable  in  having  lintels  formed  from 
Norman  sepulchral  stones,  incised  with  crosses.  The  Norman  tower  arch 
is  of  the  same  simple  character  as  the  old  north  doorway  to  the  nave,  and 
above  it  is  a  small  circular  window  with  Geometric  tracery,  copy  of  one  found 
in  a  fragmentary  condition  during  the  restoration  of  1877.  Another  interest- 
ing discovery  was  the  small  grotesque  carving  which  has  since  been  built 
into  the  nave  wall,  above  the  Perpendicular  font.  This  is  undoubtedly 
Saxon,  and  may  be  compared  with  somewhat  similar  examples  at  Burford 
and  Saintbury :  it  represents  a  (?)  seated  man,  with  comically  large  head 
and  diminutive  legs,  curiously  suggestive  of  a  caricature.'  The  south  wall 
of  the  nave  contains  the  wide  inner  arch  of  the  disused  doorway,  with  holy- 
water  stoup  near  by,  and  further  east  a  beautiful  trefoiled  double  piscina. 
Opposite,  are  the  doors  and  cramped  staircase  by  which  the  rood-loft  was 
approached,  and  in  the  north-east  corner  a  bracket  on  which  it  was  in  part 
supported. 

The  beautiful  pointed  chancel  arch,  of  three  chamfered  orders  with 
billeted  hoodmould,  is  Transitional  Norman,  but  beyond  this,  practically 
nothing  of  any  age  remains.  In  the  south,  the  low-side  window  has  for 
lintel  part  of  another  sepulchral  stone,  and  in  the  sill  of  the  north  window  is 
preserved  the  much  renovated  statuette  of  a  king,  which  was  discovered  in 
a  neighbouring  farmhouse. 

One  feature  of  an  otherwise  strenuous  restoration  is  to  be  commended. 
The  chancel  floor  is  paved  with  slabs  of  local  limestone  interspersed  with 
occasional  plain  tiles,  and  the  effect  is  eminently  in  keeping  with  the  simple 
character  of  the  building — welcome  contrast  to  the  dark  and  hideous  tiles 
generally  associated  with  chancel  "  restoration." 

I     See  page  25. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
THE    COLN    VALLEY. 

The  Coin  is  the  most  important  of  the  Cotswold  rivulets.  It  rises  three 
miles  south  of  Winchcombe,  hetweeyi  Charlton  Abbots  and  Sevenhampton^  and 
flows,  first  in  a  southerly,  then  in  an  easterly  direction,  passing  through  some 
of  the  most  attractive  scenery  in  the  district.  After  a  circuitous  course  of  about 
thirty  miles  it  joins  the  Isis,  or  Thames,  close  to  Lechlade. 

The  churches  along  its  banks  are  very  rich  in  Norman  work,  some  even 
in  Saxon,  for  certain  lands  in  the  Coin  Valley  belonged  to  the  See  of  Worcester 
as  early  as  the  eighth  century. 

Several  churches  dealt  with  in  this  chapter,  though  not  situated  in  the  valley, 
are  closely  connected  zvith  it,  and  are  included  for  convenience. 


CHARLTON  ABBOTS.— St.  Martin. 

Charlton  Abbots  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Abbey  of  Winchcombe, 
and  here  the  monks  established  their  leper  hospital.'  Of  the  foundation  of 
a  church  here  nothing  seems  to  be  known,  but  according  to  the  county 
historians,  St.  Martin's  was  "  small  and  very  ruinous  "  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  accounts  for  the  modern  condition  of  the 
present  building.  This  now  consists  of  chancel  and  nave  only,  the  latter  with 
a  south  porch.  Excepting  the  west  end  of  the  nave  the  walls  have  been 
rebuilt,  but  ancient  material  appears  in  portions  of  the  porch  and  south 
doorway,  and  in  the  two  Early  English  lancets  in  the  chancel.  On  the  west 
gable  a  small  bellcote  contains  one  bell,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
considered  to  be  the  work  of  John  o'  Gloucester,  who  cast  for  Ely  Cathedral, 
in  the  year   1346. 

Internally  the  walls  are  bare  of  plaster,  having  the  appearance  of  a 
thoroughly  well-constructed  modern  barn.  There  is  a  massive,  tub-shaped 
Early  English  font,  on  modern  pedestal  and  base,  but  besides  this  the  only 
ancient  features  are  the  two  lancet  windows  in  the  chancel,  which  have 
widely-trefoiled  inner  arches,  supported  on  small  shafts  with  moulded  capitals 
and  bases — as  picturesque  a  feature  as  could  be  found  in  any  country  chapel. 

I  This  complaint  was  very  prevalent  in  Gloucestershire,  a  fact  which  eventually  became 
attributed  to  the  excessive  consumption  of  Severn  salmon.  Merchants  afterwards 
bound  their  apprentices  not  to  eat  this  fish  more  than  twice  a  week. 
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Dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  the  church  of  Sevenhampton  was,  until  the 
Dissolution,  held  by  Llanthony  Priory,  at  Gloucester.  The  original  building, 
which  was  certainly  not  later  than  Early  EngHsh,  consisted  of  chancel  and 
nave,  with  the  possibility  of  a  north  chapel.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
the  chancel  appears  to  have  been  lengthened,  while  quite  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  the  general  fabric  was  much  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  transepts,  a 
central  tower,  and  a  south  porch  being  the  main  additions.  The  late  work, 
with  the  exception  of  the  porch  doorway,  is  of  no  great  merit,  and  the  tower, 
which  is  small  and  narrow,  is  disfigured  by  the  projection  of  an  unsightly 
stair-turret  on  its  southern  face.  The  three  bells  are  of  some  interest,  the 
oldest,  dating  perhaps  from  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Gabriel :' 

Another  bell  is  from  the  Chandler  foundry,  at  Drayton  Parslow,  Bucks, 
and  bears  the  quaint  inscription :  BEE  YEE  FOLLOWARES  OF  GOD 
AS  DEARE  CHILDREN.  W.  CHANDLER  1650 ;  while  the  third  was 
cast  at  Gloucester  by  Abraham  Rudhall,  in  17 18. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  exterior  is  a  triplet  of  lancets  in  the 
south  transept,  probably  transferred  here  from  the  east  end  of  the  chancel. 
Near  by  is  an  incised  sundial.  The  south  wall  of  the  chancel  seems  early 
in  character,  but  was  raised  upon  the  re-roofing  of  the  church,  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  windows  are  either  thirteenth  century  lancets,  or  of  the  later 
Decorated  period,  but  the  east  window  and  wall  have  been  extensively  rebuilt. 
The  north  transept  has  a  pretty  Decorated  window.  The  nave  is  mainly 
Early  English,  with  traces  of  a  former  doorway  and  a  trefoil-headed  window 
in  the  north,  but  a  poor  and  late  Perpendicular  light  has  been  inserted  in 
the  west  end. 

The  outer  doorway  of  the  porch  is  quite  the  best  example  of  its  kind 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Of  typical  (flattened)  Tudor  shape,  it  has  pierced 
spandrels,  filled  with  openwork  quatrefoils,  and  a  label  terminating  in  large 
roses,  executed  in  low  relief.  The  inner,  square-headed  doorway  has  a  Norman 
lintel  ornamented  with  shallowly-cut  chevrons,  but  whether  it  was  brought 
here,""  or  is  a  relic  of  an  earlier  structure,  remains  doubtful.  On  the  east  side, 
externally  as  well  as  internally,  are  holy-water  stoups,  both  of  which  have 
lost  their  projecting  basins. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  has  largely  survived  from  the  time  of  the  Perpendicu- 
lar rebuilding,  but  the  walls  have  been  scraped  and  repointed  by  "restorers." 
In  this  case  the  process  of  denudation  has  revealed  the  positions  of  a  blocked-up 
window  and  a  doorway  in  the  north  wall,  besides  indications  of  a  former 

1  See  page  i6. 

2  It  seems  probable  that  a  Norman  church  existed  in  another  part  of  the  village. 
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arch,  which  suggests  that  an  earlier  chapel  or  transept  occupied  approxi- 
mately the  same  site  as  the  present  one.  Built  low  down  in  this  wall  are 
two  memorial  tablets,  one  of  which  reads  : 


The  north  transept  is  interesting  chiefly  on  account  of  a  commodious 
squint,  reaching  to  the  ground,  but  almost  too  low  to  have  been  used  for  a 
passage,  as  at  North  Cerney  ;  for  roof  it  has  the  mensa  of  an  ancient  stone 
altar,  with  the  five  consecration  crosses  clearly  visible.  The  lancets  in  the 
south  transept  have  internal  arcading,  most  clumsily  renovated.  In  the 
north  wall  here  are  traces  of  a  cinquefoiled  niche,  hacked  flush  with  the 
surrounding  masonry,  and  near  by  is  a  small  doorway  which  gives  access 
to  the  belfry,  formerly  also  to  the  rood-loft.  The  walls  of  this  transept 
bear  the  stain  of  former  paintings,  but  the  plaster  having  been  stripped, 
nothing  definite  remains. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  Sevenhampton  church  is  its  inserted  tower. 
This  curious  arrangement  came  about  partly  on  account  of  the  chancel, 
which  is  narrower  than  either  nave  or  transepts,  so  that  while  the  eastern 
portions  of  the  tower  are  incorporated  with,  and  rest  upon,  the  chancel 
masonry,  the  western  piers  fall  short  of  the  corners  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  nave  and  transepts,  and  so  stand  almost  in  the  centre  line  of  the  transepts. 
In  this  position  they  are  supported  by  diagonal  flying-buttresses  from  the 
west  transeptal  walls.  The  tower  is  pierced  by  side  arches,  which  open  into 
the  eastern  halves  of  the  transepts,  the  western  halves  being  approached  by 
passage-ways  beneath  the  flying  buttresses.  Internally  the  tower  is  con- 
tinued upwards  in  the  form  of  a  lantern,  with  groining  resting  upon  angel 
corbels  carrying  shields.  High  up  in  the  south  face  a  blocked  doorway 
recalls  the  former  rood-loft,  while  evidences  of  rood-screen  fitting  are  still 
discernible  upon  the  eastern  tower  arch. 

In  the  chancel,  the  only  object  of  note,  besides  some  quaintly  worded 
mural  tablets,  is  a  small  Brass,  which  has  been  raised  from  the  floor  and  fixed 
against  the  south  wall.  This  represents  a  yeoman,  in  costume  temp 
Henry  VII.,  with  tasselled  rosary  and  purse  suspended  from  the  waist.  An 
inscription  gives  the  name  of  John  Camber  (died  1497),  to  whose  benefactions 
the  building  of  the  tower,  transepts,    and    porch  are  usually  attributed.' 

I     Atkyns  erroneously    ascribes  the  whole  fabric  to  John  Camber,  a  statement  which  is 
obviously  disproved  by  the  architectural  style  of  much  of  the  building. 
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John  Camber  was  probably  a  wool  merchant,  of  Worcester,  and  his  trade 
appears  to  have  necessitated  frequent  journeyings.  How  he  came  to  find 
sepulchre  in  this  remote  spot  is  explained  by  his  will,  which  was  discovered 
some  years  ago  at  Somerset  House.'     "  I,  John  Combre,  in  my  good  and 

p'fitte  mynde  and  in  helthe  of  body bequeathe  my  soule  to  Allmyghte 

God and  my  body  to  be  buried  within  that  holy  Churche  in  whatsoever 

Parishe  it  shall  so  time  me  to  decease." 

Sevenhampton  possesses  no  plate  of  any  age,  but  the  registers  (in 
transcript)  commence  at  the  year  1558. 

In  the  churchyard,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  lies  a  recumbent 
effigy,  so  defaced  by  exposure  to  weather  and  ill-usage,  that  Httle  beyond 
a  head  resting  upon  a  cushion  can  be  identified.  The  remainder,  which  may 
well  represent  a  skeleton,  has  been  imaginatively  described  as  "  a  priest  in 
full  vestments,"  and  as  "  a  lady  of  the  thirteenth  century." 

WHITTINGTON. 

The  dedication  of  the  little  church  at  Whittington  is  not  known,  neither 
is  any  information  forthcoming  as  to  its  foundation,  which  appearances  would 
assign  to  the  early  Norman  period.  Much  rebuilding  took  place  in  debased 
Perpendicular  times,  and  an  examination  of  the  exterior  reveals  the  bases 
only  of  the  walls  to  be  original.  The  plan  consists  of  chancel,  nave  with  north 
porch,  and  a  south  aisle  which  widens  so  as  to  form  a  commodious  chapel 
at  its  eastern  end.  The  chancel  has  fourteenth  century  features,  but  the 
south  chapel  is  a  purely  debased  addition,  dating  only  from  the  seventeenth, 
or  early  eighteenth  century. 

The  entrance  to  the  porch  is  modern,  but  inside  is  a  late  Perpendicular 
doorway,  with  massive  lintel  and  characteristic  arch.  The  west  wall  of  the 
nave,  which  stands  within  a  few  feet  of  the  Tudor  manor  house,  is  also  late 
Perpendicular,  having  a  blocked-up  doorway  with  foliated  spandrels  and  a 
nondescript  window,  inserted  to  light  the  former  western  gallery.  The 
external  wall  of  the  south  aisle  exhibits  the  same  late  character  as  the  remainder 
of  the  building,  but  in  the  modern  vestry,  which  opens  from  it,  are  preserved 
several  fragments  of  early  masonry,  including  a  semi-circle  of  chevron 
(Norman)  moulding,  and  the  head  of  an  Early  EngHsh  lancet  window.  Above 
the  east  gable  of  the  nave  is  a  picturesque  wooden  campanile,  containing  a 
single  bell. 

The  interior  of  the  church  has  been  sadly  modernised,  and  the  "  resto- 
ration" of  1872,  besides  doing  other  damage,  destroyed  a  rood  screen,  which 
marked  the  limits  of  the  nave  in  the  absence  of  a  chancel  arch.  The  west 
wall  is  thickly  plastered,  all  traces  of  external  door  and  window  being  hidden  ; 
it   accommodates  several  large  mural  tablets,   including  one   of  somewhat 

I     Gloucestershire  Notes   and  Queries,   DCCCLIV. 
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original  design,  with  classic  figures,  dated  1678.  The  font,  which  stands 
near  by,  is  Early  English,  with  plain  octagonal  bowl  and  pedestal.  Of  the 
aisle  arcade,  the  two  western  arches  alone  are  ancient,  one  of  good  Perpen- 
dicular work,  including  a  bracket  showing  a  particularly  well-preserved 
delineation  of  the  hennin^  or  horned  head-dress,  so  fashionable  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  other  arch  is  Norman,  of  two  plain  orders 
with  simple  impost  mouldings,  all  very  considerably  repaired.  The  aisle 
itself  is  extremely  narrow,  being  early  Norman,  with  traces  of  a  former 
window  of  the  period  at  the  west  end. 


HORNED  HEAD-DRESS, 
WHITTINGTON. 


CORBELS  ON  DOORWAY, 
COMPTON    ABDALE. 


CORBEL  IN   NAVE, 
QUENINGTON. 


Undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  church  are  the  three 
life-sized  effigies  in  the  aisle,  executed  in  local  freestone.  Of  these,  one  repre- 
sents a  female  clad  in  wimple  and  gown,  while  the  other  two  are  knights 
in  armour,  one  of  which  probably  filled  the  vacant  tomb-recess  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  nave.  The  figures  of  the  two  knights  are  practically  identical, 
each  exhibiting  the  hauberk,  chain  mail,  and  long  surcoat,  with  right  hand 
upon  the  sword,  and  legs  crossed  in  a  conventional  manner  which,  at  this 
period,  can  have  had  no  significance  regarding  the  Crusades.  Both  effigies 
are  unusual  in  depicting  an  extra  piece  of  mail  protecting  the  temples  and 
forehead,  a  peculiarity  which  is  repeated  in  a  monument  at  Bishops  Cleeve, 
near  Cheltenham,  evidently  by  the  hand  of  the  same  sculptor.  These  figures 
have  been  identified  with  Richard  de  Crupes,  who  died  in  1278,  and  his  son, 
also  Richard,  who  is  known  to  have  been  alive  in  13 16,  both  lords  of  the 
manor  of  Whittington.  Their  heater-shaped  shields  are  charged  in  error 
with  three  fusils,  instead  of  three  mascles,  the  arms  of  Crupes,  an  example 
of  inaccuracy  by  no  means  without  parallel  in  mediaeval  heraldry.  The 
female  figure  is  unidentified,  but  being  contemporary,  may  possibly  represent 
a  wife  of  one  of  the  knights. 

Outside  the  sanctuary  rails,  and  in  a  regrettably  neglected  condition, 
lies  the  monumental  brass  of  Richard  Coton,  or  Cotton,  a  memorial  of  con- 
siderable local  interest,  for  it  was  he  who  built  the  adjoining  mansion,  which 
remains  unfinished,  as  it  was  the  day  that  its  owner  met  his  death — so  tradition 
says — in  a  duel.     Of  the  three  vacant   matrices,   one  obviously  contained 
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a  shield,  and  the  others  represented  children,  one  an  infant  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes."  The  surviving  brass  depicts  a  man  in  civilian  attire 
and  his  wife,  with  the  inscription : 

S^eve  Ipcf^  (^c  boi)ipcs  of  '^icf^atb  Cofon  §squirc  anb  '^axqaxet  Colon 
f)is  mief.  ^e  becesscb  t^e  nine  anb  twcni^tf)  6ape  of  "gSaBc  in  tf^e  ti^pr5 
anb  fott)ri^  j^eare  of  t^c  rcpgnc  of  .^ingc  l^^ilivipp  anb  ^uccnc  ^argc 
anno  6omini  1556,  anb  tf^e  sajib  '^axqaxel  becesseb  t^e'  5apc  of 

"S^apc  in  t^c  fprst  gcarc  of  tf)e  xe^sqne  of  our  sovexaiqne  ^adpe  ^uccnc 
fUjabct^  anno  5ottttni  1560 

The  sanctuary  is  panelled  in  oak,  said  to  be  made  of  old  pews  from 
Sevenhampton  church ;  there  is  a  square  almery  in  the  north  wall,  but  no 
signs  of  a  piscina.  In  the  south,  below  a  charming,  rectangular  window, 
is  a  carved  stone  panel  of  three  trefoiled  arches  containing  shields,  charged 
with  the  same  device  as  noted  on  the  knightly  effigies. 

The  plate  includes  a  chalice,  two  patens,  and  a  tankard  flagon,  all  dated 
1783.  In  the  vestry  hangs  a  picture  of  the  church  before  the  restoration, 
and  there  are  also  preserved  a  few  encaustic  tiles,  probably  relics  of  a  former 
chancel  floor. 

The  churchyard  contains  the  picturesque  remains  of  a  cross,  the  base 
of  which  may  be  Early  English,  but  the  shaft  decidedly  Perpendicular. 

DOWDESWELL.— St.  Michael. 

Though  the  living  is  a  rectory,  Dowdeswell  appears  mediaevally  to  have 
been  attached  as  a  chapel  to  the  larger  church  at  Withington,  and  thus  it 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  See  of  Worcester.  The  present  building 
— like  the  mother  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael — is  cruciform,  with  central 
tower  and  spire,  south  porch,  and  modern  excrescences  in  the  way  of  organ- 
chamber  and  vestry.  The  greater  part  of  the  fabric  dates  only  from  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  much  of  that  work  has  been  removed,  for  the  south 
transept  was  added  in  1630,  and  in  recent  times  the  nave  has  been  lengthened 
and  the  chancel  considerably  rebuilt.  The  east  and  west  windows  are  there- 
fore modern,  while  for  the  most  part  the  others  are  debased :  that  in  the 
north  transept  has  a  rounded  arch,  but  tracery  of  Perpendicular  character, 
and  in  the  south  a  somewhat  later  window  is  without  tracery  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  for  the  upper  "  lights  "  are  replaced  by  panelling  in  stone.  The  sole 
remains  suggestive  of  an  earlier  building  are  two-light  windows  of  fourteenth 
century  date  in  the  nave,  and  even  of  these,  the  northern  window  is  a  re- 
construction.    However,  when  the  foundations  for  the  organ  chamber  were 

1  See  Monumental  Brasses   of  Gloucestershire. 

2  The  date  has  never  been  inserted. 
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being  excavated,  proof  was  forthcoming  that  a  Norman  church  formerly 
occupied  the  identical  site,  for  several  carved  stones  dating  from  that  period 
were  discovered.  These  have  been  incorporated  in  the  new  walls,  the  most 
notable  being  a  semi-circular  tympanum,  representing  Zachariah's  Seven- 
branch  Candlestick.  There  is  likewise  a  small,  pinnacle-like  carving  of  the 
"  lamb  bound  for  slaughter,"  and  a  fragment  of  widely-trefoiled  Early  English 
arcading. 

The  tower  is  surmounted  by  a  squat,  octagonal  brooch-spire,  belonging 
to  quite  the  end  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  having  a  sculptured  finial  and 
handsome  wrought-iron  weather  vane. 

The  three  bells  are  all  old.  One,  perhaps  of  mediaeval  date,  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter  ;  another,  seemingly  belonging  to  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  bears  the  inscription  in  Gothic  characters  (probably  with  mediaeval 
stamps) : 

while  upon  the  third  is : 

WHEN  I  WAS  CAST  INTO  THE  GROVND 

I  LOST  MY  TONE  AND  RECEIVED  MY  SOVND. 

EDMVND  NEALE,  1658. 

The  porch  is  late  Tudor,  having  the  usual  flattened  outer  arch  and 
foliated  spandrels  charged  with  shields  ;  in  its  east  wall  is  a  mutilated  stoup, 
possibly  a  relic  of  the  earlier  building.  The  interior  of  the  church,  which  is 
built  of  light  coloured  stone,  has  been  made  hideous  by  "  restoration," 
whereat  the  plaster  was  stripped  and  each  individual  stone  outlined  with 
dark  cement.  The  nave  has  the  appearance  of  being  unduly  short  because 
of  a  deep  gallery  in  the  west  end.  This  belongs  to  the  Manor,  while  a  smaller 
gallery  in  the  north  transept  goes  with  the  Rectory;  both  are  approached 
only  by  their  private  external  doors  and  staircases.  In  the  north  transept 
is  an  inscribed  stone  (1577)  originally  placed  outside  the  tower,  which  tells 
when  the  "SPIER  WAS  BVLT,"  but  the  south  transept  is  absolutely 
without  interest.  The  best  feature  of  the  whole  church  is  undoubtedly 
the  group  of  lofty  tower  arches,  with  good  Perpendicular  groining  supporting 
the  belfry  floor. 

The  chancel  is  quite  disproportionately  raised  above  the  nave,  but  the 
otherwise  striking  effect  is  neutralized  by  some  indescribably  bad  glass  which 
fills  the  modern  east  window.  Against  the  north  wall  is  a  handsome  Renais- 
sance monument  to  William  Rogers  (1734),  and  in  the  south  a  plain  arch 
covers  a  recess,  which,  however,  retains  no  sign  of  a  piscina.  Two  fine 
Jacobean  sanctuary  chairs  remain,  and  a  handsome  late  CaroHne  table, 
with  spiral  legs,  stands  in  the  vestry,  but  it  is  small  and  of  domestic  rather 
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than  ecclesiastic  character.  The  antique  brass  candelabrum  hanging  in  the 
chancel  was  given  by  the  present  Rector  ;  it  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  foreign 
manufacture,  a  decided  acquisition  to  the  church. 

There  lies  in  the  floor,  immediately  outside  the  sanctuary  rails,  a  memorial 
slab  constituting  the  matrix  of  a  Brass,  and  bearing  an  inscription  (1734)  to 
"  William  Rogers  of  ye  Upper  House,  Esqr."  The  brass,'  an  interesting  and 
well-preserved  specimen,  dated  by  experts  at  circa  1520,"  depicts  a  tonsured 
priest  clad  in  full  processional  vestments,  with  cassock  entirely  covering  the 
feet.  Originally  there  were  small  corner  bosses,  but  two  only  remain,  one 
representing  an  angel,  the  other  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark.  The  origin  of  this 
brass  is  veiled  in  mystery,  and  at  various  times  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  discussion.  Atkyns,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  described 
the  effigy  as  "  an  Abbot  of  Hayles,"  while  Rudder,  nearly  seventy  years  later, 
declared  it  to  be  "  a  civilian  of  the  Rogers  family  " — so  at  this  time  it  must 
have  occupied  the  matrix  from  which  it  has  recently  been  taken.  Tra- 
ditionally the  brass  is  said  to  represent  Robert  Alcester,  Abbot  of  Hailes,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  been  buried  at  Dowdeswell  early  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  the  brass  appears  to  belong  to  at  least  a  century  later,  so  perhaps  it  was 
some  other  memorial,  brought  from  Hailes  on  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey. 
Rudder's  mistake  is  one  which  a  non-expert  might  easily  perpetuate  to-day, 
but  the  enigma  still  remains — how  the  brass  of  an  unknown  sixteenth  century 
priest  came  to  grace  the  tombstone  of  an  eighteenth  century  squire  ? 

The  plate  includes  a  silver  christening  bowl^  of  the  year  1690,  a  large 
platter  of  1671,  and  a  chalice  inscribed:  This  Cup  doeth  belonge  too  thee 
parish  church  of  dowlswell,  1664.  The  registers  commence  at  the  year 
1554,  and  in  connection  with  them  the  Rector  relates  a  romantic  episode. 
Several  years  ago,  two  Americans  came  from  the  United  States  expressly 
to  verify  an  entry,  which  they  expected  to  find  beneath  a  certain  date  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  They  took  the  register  and  excitedly  turned  the 
musty  leaves — only  to  find  that  the  page  they  sought  was  missing.  Some 
hand,  dead  perhaps  two  centuries,  in  cutting  out  the  page,  had  destroyed  their 
title  to  a  fortune. 

SHIPTON  OLIFFE.— St.  Oswald. 

Andoversford  has  no  church,  but  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Shipton 
possesses  two,  both  of  them  ancient. 

Shipton  Oliffe — the  major  portion  of  the  village — was  named  after  the 
Oliffes,  who  owned  the  manor  for  many  years  previous  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  in  mediaeval  times  both  manor  and  church  belonged 
to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  Gloucester.     The  little  church  of  St.  Oswald  is 

1  At  present  preserved  in  another  part  of  the  church,  pending  a  more  appropriate  resetting. 

2  Monumental  Brasses  in  Gloucestershire  (Davis). 

3  See  page  27. 
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SHIPTON  OLIFFE  BELLCOTE, 

c.  1260. 


a  Norman  foundation,  with  Early  English  and  later  additions,  consisting  of 
chancel,  nave,  south  chapel  and  porch.  The  west  end  of  the  nave  has  been 
abominably  disfigured  by  the  insertion  of  two  ugly  modern  windows,  otherwise 
the  central  Early  English  buttress  and  the  surmounting  bell  gable  render 
this  aspect  of  the  church  one  of  rare  beauty  and  distinction.     The  bellcote 

is  illustrated  in  Parker's  Glossary  of  Architecture, 
and  there  dated  1260.  It  consists  of  twin  pointed 
bell-chambers  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  top, 
and  flanked  on  either  side  by  pinnacles. 

The  masonry  on  the  north  side  of  the  church 
is  of  quite  early  Norman  character,  and  in  the 
nave  appears  a  doorway  of  Hke  date,  with  plain 
tympanum  partially  built  up,  and  filled  by  a 
debased  window.  The  other  windows  on  this 
side  are  lancets,  and  the  east  end  is  rendered 
beautiful  by  twin  thirteenth  century  lights, 
recessed  within  three  orders  of  continuous  cy- 
Undrical  moulding,  and  covered  by  cyHndrical 
hoods  terminating  in  small,  shell-like  corbels. 
The  south  wall  contains  a  remarkably  pretty 
window  of  very  early  Decorated  character,  which 
has  a  scrolled  hoodmould  terminated  by  corbel 
heads,  with  a  delicate  course  of  dog-tooth  moulding  beneath.  The  south 
chapel  appears  to  be  a  thirteenth  century  addition  to  the  original  church, 
with  typical  contemporary  buttresses,  one  of  which  (on  the  south)  has  an 
early  scratch-dial.  On  this  side  there  are  two  square-topped  lancet  windows, 
which,  it  is  clear,  originally  had  pointed  heads. 

The  porch  has  been  much  rebuilt,  but  the  door  is  of  some  age,  with 
very  rough  wood  and  ironwork.  The  inner  doorway  is  pointed,  but  internally 
the  frame  proves  to  be  similar  to  the  blocked-up  entrance  on  the  north  side, 
that  is  to  say,  Norman. 

The  nave  is  interesting  only  for  its  walls,  which  retain  their  plaster, 
and  consequently  reveal  copious  traces  of  paintings.  The  roof,  pews,  pulpit, 
lectern,  also  the  two-bay  arcade  between  nave  and  south  chapel,  are  all 
modern.  In  addition,  there  is  an  old  but  interesting  font,  and  two  ancient 
bells  are  preserved  in  the  sills  of  the  west  windows.  The  south  chapel  has 
a  high-pitched  roof,  retaining  a  considerable  proportion  of  old  timbers,  a 
trefoil-headed  piscina,  and  good  tref oiled  arcading  to  the  lancet  windows. 
The  chancel  arch  is  unevenly  pointed,  probably  the  result  of  rebuilding, 
for  the  imposts  and  massive  piers  on  which  it  rests  are  early  Norman.  The 
chancel,  in  its  humble  way,  is  quite  an  Early  English  gem,  though  one  window 
splay  at  least  has  the  appearance  of  being  Norman,  with  later  lancet  insertion. 
The  arcading  of  the  east  window  is  surprisingly  good  for  so  small  an  example  ; 
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it  is  supported  on  three  detached  shafts  with  moulded  capitals  and  bases, 
the  central  one  having  the  dog-tooth  ornament.  The  sill  of  the  south-east 
window  serves  partly  for  the  sedilia,  partly  as  a  platform  for  the  Decorated 
piscina,  which  originally  must  have  been  an  object  of  considerable  beauty. 
It  takes  the  form  of  a  hollow  cube,  with  arches  facing  north  and  west, 
supported  by  a  moulded  angle  pillar.  Formerly  there  may  have  been  an 
embattled  cornice,  as  is  seen  in  the  similar,  though  larger,  piscina  in  Cheltenham 
(old)  parish  church. 

In  the  east  wall  of  the  sanctuary  is  a  blocked-up  almery,  with  rebate 
for  a  door,  and  the  south  chancel  wall  retains  portions  of  painted  texts  and 
memorials.  There  is  likewise  some  oak  panelling,  taken  from  the  old  high 
pews  of  the  neighbouring  church  of  Shipton  Solers. 

SHIPTON    SOLERS.— St.  Mary, 

St.  Mary's,  Shipton  Solers,  less  than  half-a-mile  distant,  is  included  in 
the  parish  of  Shipton  Oliffe.  This  hamlet  is  said  to  take  its  name  from  Simon 
Solers,  or  SoUars,  who  became  possessed  of  the  manor  in  the  early  thirteenth 
century,  and  who  in  all  likelihood  built  the  original  church.  Forty  years 
ago  it  was  practically  a  ruin,  used  as  a  cattle  shed,  with  windows  bricked 
up  and  "  trees  growing  through  the  roof."  It  was  restored  in  1885,  but  has 
since  been  allowed  to  fall  into  miserable  disrepair. 

Consisting  simply  of  chancel  and  nave,  with  a  clumsy  (debased)  bellcote 
over  the  west  gable,  the  windows  and  doors  are  Perpendicular,  the  sole 
reminder  of  the  original  foundation  being  a  diminutive  lancet  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  chancel.  The  interior  of  the  church,  which  appears  to  have  been 
disused  for  many  years,  has  a  fifteenth  century  "  trussed  rafter  "  roof,  with 
indications  at  the  west  end  of  the  former  wooden  campanile.  There  is  a 
seventeenth  century  pulpit  and  sounding  board  of  the  very  crudest  work- 
manship, and  a  few  fragments  of  indifferent  Perpendicular  glass  remain  in 
one  of  the  windows. 

The  tiny  chancel  arch  is  Early  English,  plainly  chamfered  and  springing 
immediately  from  the  walls,  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  whole 
building  is  that  the  chancel  floor,  instead  of  being  higher,  is  several  inches 
lower  than  that  of  the  nave.  In  mediaeval  churches  the  flooring  was  generally 
carried  through  on  the  same  level,  the  sanctuary  alone  being  raised  by  a  few 
shallow  steps,  but  this  arrangement — which  still  obtains  at  WestweU,  Clapton, 
and  a  few  other  places — was  altered  to  suit  comparatively  modern  ritual,  the 
chancel  floors  being  raised,  sometimes  excessively  so,  as  at  Dowdeswell. 
Here,  at  Shipton  Solers,  the  original  arrangement  was  upset  because  no 
right  of  burial  attached  to  the  churchyard,  so  that  all  interments  were  made 
within  the  church,  that  is — for  the  generality  of  folk — within  the  nave,  which 
accordingly  rose  in  height  above  the  chancel,  being,  as  it  were,  raised  on  bones. 
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The  only  other  points  of  interest  here  are  the  Early  English  piscina 
in  the  south,  and  the  rectangular  almery  in  the  north  wall  of  the  sanctuary. 
The  latter  is  rebated  for  a  door,  and  retains  a  stone  shelf,  together  with  the 
original  iron  hinge  hooks. 

WITHINGTON.— St.  Michael  and  All  Angels. 

A  monastery  was  founded  at  Withington  during  the  reign  of  King 
Ethelred  of  Mercia  {circa  690  a.d.),  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  earliest 
foundations  of  its  kind  in  Gloucestershire.  Soon  it  became  absorbed  into  the 
See  of  Worcester,  and  lands  in  this  parish,  together  with  the  church,  are  still 
under  the  same  ownership,  offering  a  record  of  over  twelve  hundred  years' 
continuous  ecclesiastical  tenure. 

Dedicated  to  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels,  the  church  consists  of  chancel, 
central  tower  and  nave,  with  a  south  transept,  a  porch,  and  a  modern  vestry 
and  organ  chamber  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  earHest  remaining 
features  are  Norman,  almost  Transitional  Norman,  and  neither  history  nor 
tradition  can  point  to  the  supposed  site  of  the  Saxon  monastery  or  church. 
The  fabric  under  review  was  extensively  altered  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  walls  at  that  time  having  been  raised  to  take  a  clerestory — this  break 
in  the  masonry  is  defined  with  unusual  clearness — and  the  west  end  given 
a  Perpendicular  window,  on  either  side  of  which  remain  traces  of  round- 
headed  Norman  lights,  with  a  broken  stringcourse  of  that  period  beneath. 
In  the  north  is  a  doorway  of  enriched  Norman  work,  but  otherwise  the  exterior 
wall  is  blank,  though  the  interior  reveals  former  Norman  windows,  built  up 
on  the  addition  of  the  clerestory. 

The  tower  is  in  three  stages,  the  lower  Transitional  Norman,  the  middle 
(a  very  low  stage)  Decorated,  and  the  lofty  upper  portion  early  Perpendicular, 
embattled,  gargoyled  and  pinnacled,  with  corner  panelling  and  the  handsome 
belfry  lights  enriched  with  crocketted  ogee  hoodmoulds.  The  six  bells  hail 
mostly  from  the  Rudhall  foundry,  at  Gloucester,  and  bear  such  characteristic 
inscriptions  as — 

WHEN  YOV  VS  RING  WEEL  SWEETLY  SING 

PROSPERITY  TO  THE  CHVRCH  OF  ENGLAND. 
and 

ALL  CAST  AT  GLOVSTER  BY  ABEL  RUDHALL,  1739. 

The  chancel  was  rebuilt  and  lengthened  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  so  that  the  presence  of  a  continuous  Norman  corbel  table  in  the 
north  and  south  walls  is  difficult  to  explain,  unless  parts  of  it  were  transferred 
from  the  nave  when  the  clerestory  was  added.  The  windows  are  mainly 
large  trefoiled  lancets,  but  a  Perpendicular  light  in  the  east  appears  to  be 
modern,  while  in  the  south  wall  a  pointed  priests'  doorway  has  been  inserted 
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in  a  round-headed  embrasure.  Near  this  lies  the  weather-worn  effigy  of  a 
priest,  perhaps  formerly  occupant  of  a  handsome  Decorated  niche  in  the  nave, 
which  now  stands  vacant.  The  south  transept,  also  a  thirteenth  century 
addition,  has  debased  windows  in  the  east  and  west,  but  a  handsome  Decorated 
example  in  the  south,  beneath  which  are  several  ancient  scratch-dials.  The 
south-east  corner  of  the  nave  has  clearly  been  rebuilt  to  accommodate  a 
Perpendicular  window,  inserted  and  brought  low  down  to  illuminate  the  altar 
which  formerly  stood  within.  The  south  doorway  is  a  particularly  fine 
example  of  late  Norman  work,  comprising  three  orders  of  tall  arches,  all 
richly  chevroned,  with  a  hoodmould  studded 
with  sun-flower  bosses,  and  terminating  in 
dragons'  heads.  The  capitals  of  the  jamb 
shafts  are  variously  enriched,  and  the  bases 
have  plain  mouldings,  but  those  on  the 
east  side  are  further  carved  with  pellet  and 
indented  moulding,  a  peculiarity  found  again 
in  the  shafts  of  the  chancel  arch. 

The  interior  of  the  nave  has  been 
denuded  of  plaster,  a  deplorable  procedure 
which,  in  the  present  instance,  has  been 
happy  in  revealing  former  Norman  windows 
in  the  north  and  south  walls.  Not  the  least 
curious  feature  of  the  church  is  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  west  window  and  a 
window  in  the  south-east  wall,  the  nave 
relies  for  illumination  solely  upon  the 
clerestory.  Pulpit,  font  and  roof  are  recent 
additions,  though  in  reconstructing  the  latter 
a  considerable  proportion  of  Perpendicular  timber  appears  to  have  been  used. 
In  the  south-west  corner  is  a  mural  monument  to  Sir  John  Howe  (1642) 
and  family,  formerly  of  Cassey  Compton  manor  house  near  by :  it  is  executed 
in  coloured  marbles,  and  contains  the  painted  busts  of  the  parents,  and  the 
figures  of  their  eight  children  carved  in  high  relief.  The  south  wall  of  the 
nave  is  also  remarkable  for  a  highly  ornate  tomb  recess,  with  openwork 
cusping,  and  crocketted  canopy  inset  with  ball  flowers  and  flanked  by  pinnacles, 
but  the  whole  feature  has  been  so  renovated  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  tell 
how  much  may  be  original.  A  few  paces  eastward  comes  the  Perpendicular 
window  already  mentioned,  beneath  the  sill  of  which  is  a  small,  mutilated 
piscina,  with  a  tiny  credence  shelf  above.  The  upper  lights  of  the  window 
contain  fragments  of  original  glass,  the  remainder  being  filled  with  good, 
modern  imitative  work. 

The  chancel  arch  appears  to  be  modern,  with  jambs  and  jamb  shafts 
obviously  copied  from  those  of  the  magnificent  south  doorway.    The  position 
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of  the  old  rood-loft  is  defined  by  a  blocked-up  door  of  Perpendicular  date, 
high  above  the  chancel  arch,  and  another  and  earlier  (shouldered)  doorway 
opens  from  the  north-west  angle  of  the  tower  basement.  The  wall  here  is 
pierced  by  a  modern  window,  set  in  a  Transitional  Norman  embrasure,  and  on 
the  south  an  Early  English  arch  gives  access  to  the  transept,  which  contains 
nothing  of  interest  save  a  piscina  and  a  very  poor  specimen  of  a  parish  chest. 
The  Early  English  chancel  has  suffered  very  brutal  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  "  restorers,"  everything  having  been  "  brought  thoroughly  up-to-date," 
and  denuded  of  all  interest  and  beauty.  One  curious  feature  is  the  straddled 
lancet  in  the  north-east  corner,  which  has  an  inner  pointed  arch  of  chevrons, 
possibly  taken  from  a  former  Norman  east  window,  and  re-used  in  this  manner 
when  the  chancel  was  rebuilt  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Beneath  it  are  the 
rare  remains  of  a  recess,  which  formerly  contained  a  lead  cistern,  from  which 
water  could  be  drawn  to  wash  the  sacred  vessels  at  Communion.  It  has  a 
central  boss,  bored  with  a  hole,  through  which  the  supply  pipe  would  have 
passed,  and  above  is  an  arched  opening  by  which  the  cistern  was  filled. 
Professor  Middleton'  remarked :  "  In  monastic  churches  these  little  cistern- 
recesses  are  not  uncommon,  but  in  parish  churches  they  are  very  rare.  A 
very  similar  example  is  to  be  seen  in  the  north  wall  of  the  sanctuary  at  High- 
worth  Church  in  Wiltshire."  A  somewhat  analogous  feature  also  appears 
in  the  north  wall  of  the  church  at  Wyck  Rissington. 

A  fair  Jacobean  Communion  table  is  still  in  use,  and  the  plate  includes  a 
handsome  EHzabethan  cup,  with  separate  paten  cover,  bearing  the  date  1571. 

COMPTON  ABDALE.~St.  Oswald. 

The  church  of  St.  Oswald,  at  Compton  Abdale,  occupies  a  commanding 
position  on  a  precipitous  bank  overlooking  the  village,  beneath  which  a 
copious  spring  of  water  gushes  from  the  hillside,  and  eventually  finds  its  way 
into  the  Coin. 

Doomsday  Survey  attributes  the  ownership  of  Compton  to  Stigland, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  makes  no  mention  of  priest  or  church  ;  at 
a  later  date  it  came  into  the  possession  of  St.  Oswald's  Priory  at  Gloucester — 
hence  the  dedication — on  the  dissolution  of  which  establishment,  the  church 
and  all  its  appurtenances  was  granted  to  the  See  of  Bristol. 

The  building  consists  of  chancel,  nave  with  north  aisle  and  porch,  and 
western  tower.  The  latter  is  a  thoroughly  good  piece  of  Perpendicular  work, 
in  three  stages,  with  a  semi-projecting  stair-turret  on  the  north  side.  Below 
the  tower  battlements  are  grotesque  gargoyles,  and  the  corner  pinnacles 
take  the  form  of  beasts  standing  erect,  apparently  wolves,  in  which  case 
they  suggest  the  arms  of  Howe,  of  Cassey  Compton,  to  which  family  there  is 
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a  monument  at  Withington.  The  lower  stringcourse  is  enriched  with  typical 
fifteenth  century  corbels,  and  the  corner  buttresses  have  couchant  rams  upon 
their  offsets.  There  is  a  west  window  containing  fragments  of  original 
glass,  but  no  external  entrance.  The  peal  of  six  bells  dates  only  from  1880, 
when  they  replaced  four  ancient  ones,  amongst  which  was  a  fourteenth  century 
bell  brought  here  from  St.  Oswald's  Priory,  inscribed : 

The  south  wall  of  the  nave  has  a  graceful,  rectangular  window  of  two 
lights,  somewhat  deeply  recessed,  the  soffit  containing  a  four-petaled  flower 
with  centre  in  form  of  a  head.  Traces  of  a  former  north  door  are  visible,  but 
the  other  windows  on  this  side  are  either  modern  or  debased.  The  Perpen- 
dicular east  window  is  of  elaborate  design,  with  an  embattled  transom 
supporting  the  upper  lights  ;  similar  windows  appear  in  the  north  and  west 
walls  of  the  aisle.  The  eastern  part  of  the  aisle  north  wall  reveals  a  former 
subsidence,  since  which  it  has  been  rebuilt  with  ashlar,  the  best  piece  of 
masonry  in  the  whole  building,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower.  The  porch 
is  in  Early  English  style,  but  only  the  lower  portions  of  the  walls  and  the 
stone  benches  are  original.  The  Perpendicular  inner  doorway  has  a  hood- 
mould  terminated  by  corbel  heads,  one  representing  a  female  wearing  an 
almost  Norman  type  of  head-dress  and  the  other  a  man  in  the  "  sugar-bag  " 
cap,  temp  Henry  V.     (See  illustration  on  page  142.) 

Internally  the  aisle  and  nave  retain  their  Perpendicular  open-timber 
roofs  and  plastered  walls,  but  the  chancel  has  been  completely  modernised. 
The  west  end  of  the  aisle  is  partitioned  off  by  a  new  oak  screen  to  form  a 
vestry,  and  other  good,  modern  woodwork  appears  in  the  screen  beneath 
the  tower  arch,  the  pulpit,  and  the  choir  stalls.  The  Perpendicular  arcade 
between  nave  and  aisle  consists  of  four  bays  of  obtusely-pointed  arches, 
supported  on  octagonal  piers,  and  near  the  east  respond  are  stairs  and  door- 
way which  gave  access  to  the  former  rood-loft. 

The  chancel  arch  is  modern,  and  the  only  ancient  feature  in  the  sanctuary 
is  a  small  recess  in  the  south  wall,  closed  by  a  door,  with  a  small,  external 
credence  shelf. 

The  churchyard  contains  a  quaint  table-tomb  of  fourteenth  century 
date,  with  full-length  incised  cross  surmounted  by  a  female  head.  The  sides 
are  plain,  but  the  semi-octagonal  ends  are  enriched  with  floriated  crosses 
and  sprays  of  foliage. 

YANWORTH.— St.   Michael. 

The  manor  and  church  of  Yanworth  originally  belonged  to  the  Abbey 
of   Gloucester,   but  in  the  year   1250  it  was  transferred  to  Winchcombe," 

I  See  page  io8. 
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possibly  owing  to  the  influence  of  John  de  Yanworth,  at  that  time  Abbot. 
The  little  church,  formerly  a  chaplaincy  of  Hazleton,  occupies  a  most  secluded 
position,  and  appears  to  be  quite  unvisited  by  the  outside  world.  Mention 
of  Yanworth  appears  in  no  local  literature,  either  general  or  archaeological, 
yet  St.  Michael's  is  a  charming  specimen  of  a  late  Norman  church,  somewhat 
spoilt  by  subsequent  additions,  yet  carefully  and  conservatively  restored. 
The  plan  comprises  chancel,  north  transept,  or  chapel,  nave  with  south  porch, 
and  a  small,  saddleback  turret  over  the  west  end.  The  masonry,  with  slight 
exception,  is  of  the  usual  fine-jointed,  late  twelfth  century  type,  with  a  well- 
moulded  plinth  encircling  the  whole  building,  and  a  simple  parapet  of  Perpen- 
dicular date. 

The  west  end  has  a  small.  Decorated  window  of  two  lights,  and  above  it 
a  stringcourse  of  nail-head  ornament  gives  a  clue  as  to  the  position  of  a 
former  roof.  The  turret — in  design  a  miniature  tower — has  its  western  face 
flush  with  the  wall,  the  remainder  of  the  weight  being  supported  internally 
by  twosoUd  masonry  piers,  which  completely  fill  the  north-west  and  south-west 
corners  of  the  nave.  It  contains  two  bells,  both  by  Abraham  Rudhall  (1713),  in- 
scribed: "COME  WHEN  I  CALL,"  and  "PROSPERITY  TO  THIS  PLACE." 
The  north  wall  of  the  nave  has  a  single  Norman  window  and  a  large,  blocked-up 
doorway  of  the  same  date.  The  transept  is  lighted  by  square-headed.  Perpen- 
dicular insertions  in  the  sides,  but  there  is  a  Norman  window  in  the  north, 
where  the  wall  has  had  to  be  supported  by  diagonal  corner  buttresses.  The 
chancel  also  has  a  Norman  window,  but  the  masonry  here  is  much  inferior 
to,  and  perhaps  earlier  than,  the  rest  of  the  church.  The  east  window  is 
modern,  but  in  the  south  there  is  a  good,  rectangular.  Perpendicular  example, 
a  blocked-up  doorway  with  projecting  lintel,  and  a  typical,  flat  Norman 
buttress.  Pinned  near  by  are  two  metal  tablets,  one  inscribed  to  the  memory 
of  a  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bicknell  (1747) : 

The  only  interest  about  the  porch  is  a  picturesque  bracket-sundial 
above  the  entrance,  while  two  ancient  scratch-dials  appear  to  the  west  of  it 
on  the  nave  wall.  The  inner  doorway  is  late  Norman,  richly  chevroned, 
with  a  plain,  recessed  tympanum.  It  has  keeled  jamb-shafts  of  Transitional 
character,  the  moulded  capitals  being  pregnant  with  suggestions  of  the  later 
Early  English  foliage. 
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The  interior  west  end  of  the  nave  is  almost  filled  by  the  piers  which 
support  the  bell-turret,  and  in  the  chamber  thus  formed  stands  a  cylindrical 
Norman  font,  with  two  bands  of  cable  moulding  beneath  the  rim.  The 
pedestal  and  base  on  which  it  stands  are  modern.  The  walls  here  bear  traces 
of  fifteenth  century  paintings,  and  a  later  one  on  the  north  side  affords  a  par- 
ticularly well-preserved  drawing  of  a  skeleton,  with  spade  and  dart,  which 
should  be  compared  with  one  at  Salperton.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  supported 
on  singularly  unprepossessing  corbel  heads,  and  the  modern  transept  arch 
likewise  rests  on  an  ancient  corbel,  of  thirteenth  century  appearance.  From 
the  transept  there  is  a  squint  to  the  chancel  altar,  but  no  signs  of  piscina 
or  almery  remain  in  this  chapel. 

The  chancel  arch  is  original,  that  is.  Transitional  Norman,  though  possibly 
its  pointed  shape  may  be  due  to  rebuilding.  It  is  of  simple  character,  with 
billeted  hoodmould,  and  the  outer  jamb-shafts  have  been  roughly  cut  to 
accommodate  a  rood  screen.  The  present  screen  is  modern,  but  on  the  south 
side,  about  six  feet  from  the  ground  and  partially  concealed,  is  that  most 
unusual  relic,  an  incised  consecration  cross.  Most  carefully  and  deeply  cut, 
this  still  retains  traces  of  red  paint — the  usual  colour  for  such  crosses — its 
continued  existence  perhaps  being  due  to  the  fact  that  for  several  centuries 
it  had  been  hidden  by  the  ancient  rood  screen.  Consecration  crosses  painted 
in  distemper  upon  the  walls  occur  at  several  churches,  including  Fairford 
and  Turkdean,  but  no  other  example  similar  to  the  incised  cross  at  Yanworth 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Cotswolds.' 

The  chancel  has  a  good,  modern  roof,  but  the  sole  object  of  antiquarian 
interest  here  is  an  almery,  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  vertical  post,  and 
rebated  for  double  doors.  Neither  compartment  exhibits  traces  of  ever  having 
served  as  a  piscina. 

The  altar  plate  consists  of  a  large,  plain  chaHce,  with  paten  cover,  both 
pieces  inscribed  with  the  date  1721. 

STOWELL.— St.  Leonard. 

The  small  church  at  Stowell,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  is  an  interesting, 
and,  for  the  Cotswolds,  a  rare  example  of  the  Norman  cruciform  type,  formerly 
completed  by  a  central  tower.  As  at  Elkstone  and  Hampnett,  the  latter 
structure  appears  to  have  become  insecure,  necessitating  its  removal,  but 
in  this  case  the  lower  stage  was  preserved  and  covered  by  a  gabled  roof. 
This,  together  with  a  picturesque,  modern  campanile,  gives  to  the  church 
a  character  entirely  different  from  anything  in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood. 

In  the  main,  the  masonry  is  roughly  primitive,  indicating  an  early  Norman 
foundation,  but  at  the  west  end  there  is  later  ashlar,  strengthened  by  a  central, 

I  See  page  24. 
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semi-hexagonal  buttress,  surmounted  by  pyramidal  top  and  grotesque  corbel, 
and  pierced  by  a  single,  round-headed  Norman  window — as  unique  a  feature 
as  could  be  found  in  any  church.  The  north  wall  of  the  nave  has  a  small 
doorway  of  early  character,  with  shouldered  arch  and  massive  lintel,  but  the 
transept  is  of  quite  recent  building,  for  the  original  collapsed  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  Decorated  window  of  two  lights  fills  the 
east  wall,  and  there  is  another  fourteenth  century  window  in  the  south  transept, 
which  has  also  a  lancet,  inserted  in  a  round-headed  embrasure.  The  south 
doorway  is  of  middle  Norman  character  with  plain  jambs  and  recessed 
tympanum :  it  is  set  in  a  frame  of  wide-jointed  ashlar  masonry,  projecting 
slightly  forward,  instead  of  flush  with  the  surrounding  walls. 

Stowell  might  well  be  called  the  Church  of  Sundials  and  Votive  Crosses : 
of  the  former,  two  early  incised  examples  appear  on  the  west  jamb  of  the 
door,  another  on  the  south-west  angle  of  the  nave,  and  a  fourth  on  the  corres- 
ponding angle  of  the  south  transept,  while  the  sides  of  the  south  doorway 
are  literally  a  mass  of  votive  crosses. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  interior  is  (apparently)  the  immensely  thick 
west  wall,  but  the  effect  is  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  window  being  pierced 
through  the  external  buttress,  as  well  as  through  the  wall.  There  is  a  clumsy, 
plain,  octagonal  font,  probably  of  early  thirteenth  century  date,  otherwise  the 
sole  interest  of  the  nave  lies  in  its  wall  paintings,  among  which  is  "  one  of  the 
earliest  representations  of  the  Doom  recorded  in  mural  painting  in  England."' 
This,  an  elaborate  and  extensive  design  covering  the  north  wall,  depicts 
Christ  seated  in  Judgment  among  His  angels,  the  arrangement  of  the  hair 
and  the  character  of  the  vestments  proving  it  to  be  of  Norman  origin.  Besides, 
there  are  traces  of  painting  in  the  south  transept,  and  the  reverse  side  of 
the  tympanum  (south  door)  has  scroll-work  and  heraldic  figures  of  fifteenth 
century  character. 

The  pointed  tower-arches  belong  to  the  Transitional  Norman  period. 
They  are  enriched  with  jamb-shafts  having  elegantly-worked  capitals  and 
bases,  but  the  whole  effect  has  been  ruined  by  an  excessive  scraping  of  the 
masonry,  and  idiotic  repointing  of  the  light-coloured  stones  with  black  cement. 
The  south-west  pier  still  shows  considerable  deviation  from  the  perpendicular, 
clearly  indicative  of  the  fate  which  overtook  the  tower.  The  south  transept 
contains  a  Transitional  Norman  piscina,  and  in  the  sill  of  the  south  window 
stands  a  rectangular  block  of  stone,  incised  with  a  sundial  of  distinctly  Saxon 
character. 

The  chancel  arch,  which  bears  the  marks  of  former  rood-screen  fitting, 
has  behind  it  a  blocked-up  doorway,  formerly  giving  access  to  the  belfry. 
In  the  north  wall  is  a  niche,  with  remains  of  elegant  canopy  and  cusping, 
which  may  possibly  in  former  days  have  served  as  a  reliquary,  no  doubt  also  as 

I  C.  E.  Keyser,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries^  Vol.  XVII. 
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an  Easter  Sepulchre."  Not  the  least  interesting  point  about  it  is,  that  at 
the  time  of  its  erection  the  Norman  rubble-masonry  was  removed  externally, 
and  the  wall  built  up  with  ashlar. 

The  south  wall  contains  two  small  recesses,  one  above  the  other,  the 
lower  a  Norman  piscina  with  part  of  the  supporting  pillar  still  remaining, 
and  the  upper  a  credence  shelf  of  later  design.  The  roofing  and  furniture, 
here  as  elsewhere  about  the  church,  is  of  excellent  modern  oak,  and  the 
whole  building  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  most  scrupulously  clean.  A 
short  reference  to  the  Registers  will  be  found  under  Hampnett. 

CHEDWORTH.— St.  Andrew. 

The  advowson  of  the  church  at  Chedworth  was  granted  to  the  Abbey 
of  Lyra,  in  Normandy,  by  WiUiam  Fitz-Osborn,  Earl  of  Hereford,  soon  after 
the  Norman  Conquest,  but  in  the  year  1273  its  possession  was  transferred 
to  the  Abbey  of  Hereford,  by  gift  of  William  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick. 
The  patron  saint  is  thought  to  be  St.  Andrew,  for  his  cross  appears  on  the 
south  doorway  of  the  nave,  and  in  a  corbel  supporting  the  chancel  roof. 
The  mediaeval  plan,  comprising  chancel,  nave  with  north  aisle  and  south 
porch,  and  west  tower  is  still  preserved,  but  in  recent  years  the  aisle  has  been 
widened  and  a  vestry  added  at  its  eastern  extremity. 

Viewed  from  a  distance  the  church  presents  a  striking  appearance,  the 
small  nave  offering  an  unusually  grand  facade  of  late  Perpendicular  windows, 
which  contrast  strangely  with  the  modest.  Early  English  chancel  and  the 
squat,  Norman  tower,  raised  to  its  present  height  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  three  lower  stages  of  the  latter  are  Norman,  divided  by  chamfered  string- 
courses, and  presenting  the  usual  characteristics  of  early  construction.  The 
built-up  windows  of  the  original  belfry  consist  of  two  lights,  divided  in  the 
centre  by  a  pilaster  and  covered  by  a  shallow  tympanum,  with  chamfered 
hoodmould.  The  present  belfry  is  Early  EngHsh,  and  the  battlements 
probably  of  still  later  date.  All  six  bells  hail  from  the  Rudhall  foundry, 
five  bearing  the  name  of  Abraham  (1717),  but  the  treble  cast  by  John,  in  1831. 

The  present  north  aisle  and  the  vestry  were  built  in  1883,  at  which  time 
the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  was  so  dilapidated  that  it  had  to  be  completely 
taken  down,  but  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that,  wherever  possible,  the  old  material 
was  conservatively  re-used.  Of  original  work,  a  two-light  window  showing 
plate-tracery  has  been  preserved,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  Perpendicular 
insertion  in  the  east  end,  the  other  features  are  mainly  reconstructions.  Between 
chancel  and  nave  is  a  turret,  carrying  a  newel  staircase,  which  formerly  gave 
access  to  the  rood-loft.  The  south  wall  of  the  nave  contains  an  exceptionally 
fine  array  of  expansive  Tudor  windows,   the  two  eastern  ones  occupying 

I  See  under  Aston  Blank. 
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almost  the  whole  surface  from  parapet  to  ground,  but  the  others  abbreviated 
to  accommodate  the  porch.  Above  comes  the  usual  embattled  parapet, 
set  beneath  with  grotesque  bosses  and  gargoyles,  the  whole  of  this  splendid 
feature  being  said  to  have  originated  at  the  expense  of  King  Henry  VH.,  who 
subsequently  re-imbursed  himself  by  annexing  both  church  and  manor. 
On  one  of  the  buttresses  remains  an  embossed  tablet  to  Richard  Sely  and  wife, 
which  gives  the  date  1461  in  Arabic  as  well  as  Roman  numerals.  Another 
early  example  of  the  use  of  Arabic  numerals  will  be  found  on  the  jamb  of 
the  south  doorway  (1491),  in  both  cases  the  4  being  indicated  in  the  ancient 
manner,  somewhat  resembling  the  upper  part  of  an  8.  Dates  so  expressed 
are  rare,'  for  although  Arabic  numerals  occur  in  fourteenth,  occasionally  even 
in  thirteenth  century  and  earlier  manuscripts,  such  use  was  confined  almost 
entirely  to  script.  True,  on  the  sculptures  which  adorn  the  west  front  of 
Wells  Cathedral,  are  Arabic  dates  which  may  be  as  old  as  1250  a.d.,  but  this 
must  be  regarded  as  exceptional.  Such  notation  did  not  appear  on  monu- 
ments or  buildings  until  quite  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  even 
then  Roman  characters  remained  vastly  the  more  usual. 

Within  the  porch  are  some  oak  benches,  and  a  timber  roof  of  considerable 
age.  The  doorway  to  the  nave  is  an  exceptionally  pleasing  example  of  late 
Perpendicular  work,  quite  the  most  elaborate  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
constructed  in  two  planes  of  masonry,  the  openwork  outer  one  revealing 
elegantly  carved  spandrels  charged  with  shields,  one  of  which  bears  the  cross 
of  St.  Andrew.  Above  the  door  is  a  small  niche,  doubtless  at  one  time  filled 
by  an  image  of  the  patron  saint. 

The  nave  retains  its  Tudor  roof,  supported  on  well-cut  corbel  heads, 
and  at  the  west  end  a  lofty  Norman  arch,  of  three  plain  orders,  opens  into 
the  basement  of  the  tower,  which  is  unusual  in  being  raised  above  the  nave 
by  steps.  On  a  tablet  here  is  a  quaint  epitaph  to  the  memory  of  "  lohn  T 
Son  of  ThonCs  Rogers  ^  Dennis  his  wife  "  : 


In  the  nave  stands  a  tub-shaped  Norman  font,  enriched  with  interlacing, 
round-headed  arches  :  the  base  is  modern,  and  for  the  most  part  the  font 
bears  a  thick  coating  of  stone-coloured  paint,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to 

I     Similar  examples  occur  at  Northleach.      See  also  the  illustration  of   the  Rendcombe 
lock  plate,  page  25. 
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add  either  to  its  interest  or  beauty.  The  design  of  the  Norman  aisle  arcade 
forms  a  pleasing  departure  from  the  mid-twelfth  century  type  usual  to  the 
neighbourhood.  The  piers,  instead  of  being  round,  are  rectangular,  enriched 
with  corner  shafts,  and  the  inner  arches  rest  on  semi-cylindrical  responds, 
with  richly  moulded  capitals.  From  the  comparatively  late  character  of  this 
work,  it  would  seem  that  the  aisle  was  a  subsequent  addition  to  the  early 
Norman  church. 

The  handsome  stone  pulpit,  of  mid-fifteenth  century  date,  has  the  general 
character  of  those  found  at  Northleach,  Naunton,  and  North  Cerney,  but 
the  design  is  quite  distinct,  especially  as  regards  its  unusual  height  of  stem. 
Immediately  behind,  and  partially  walled-up,  is  the  entrance  to  the  rood-loft 
staircase. 

The  chancel  arch  is  Early  English,  but  it  has  been  re-faced  to  appear  like 
new :  the  inner  order  rests  on  slender  shafts,  with  graceful  capitals  showing 
the  characteristic  stalked  foliage  of  the  period.  The  chancel  is  roofed  with 
fifteenth  century  timbers,  and  there  is  a  passable  collection  of  contemporary 
glass,  collected  from  various  parts  of  the  church,  and  inserted  in  the  north 
and  south  windows.  Among  the  various  devices  may  be  distinguished  the 
Moon  and  the  Sun,  removed  from  one  of  the  nave  windows,  which  by  some 
are  accordingly  dated  at  circa  1480,  the  Sun  being  the  badge  of  Edward  IV; 
this  conjecture,  however,  is  not  necessarily  reliable,  for  the  principal  con- 
stellations are  generally  depicted  with  the  Crucifixion,  where  they  would 
naturally  possess  no  heraldic  significance.  In  the  north  wall  a  lancet  window 
remains,  looking  now  into  the  vestry,  and  beneath  it  lies  a  small,  chained 
copy  of  Jewell's  Defence  of  the  Apologie  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  in  a 
lamentable  condition.  The  south  wall  contains  a  trefoiled  Early  English 
piscina,  and  the  window  above,  together  with  the  east  window,  are  filled 
with  excellent  modern  glass,  by  Curtis,  Ward,  and  Hughes. 

In  the  vestry  stands  a  small  parish  chest  with  three  locks,  dated  1772, 
once  receptacle  for  the  Registers,  which  commence  only  at  the  year  1656. 
The  most  interesting  piece  of  Plate  is  a  plain  chalice  with  paten  cover,  hall- 
marked for  the  year  1684. 

Some  years  ago,  excavations  were  made  in  a  field  off  the  road  to  Withing- 
ton,  a  few  hundred  yards  above  the  church,  which  had  from  time  immemorial 
been  known  as  St.  John's  Close.  Evidences  of  a  former  Norman  chapel 
were  discovered — possibly  a  cell  of  the  Knights  Templars  of  St.  John,  at 
Quenington — and  several  pieces  of  Norman  masonry,  including  a  scalloped 
capital,  can  be  seen  in  the  wall  of  the  field,  near  the  entrance  gate. 

COLN  ST.  DENNIS.— St.  Kenelm. 

Coin  St.  Dennis  possesses  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  smaller 
Cotswold  churches.     Situated  on  the  very  banks  of  the  Coin,  the    building 
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constitutes  an  unusually  perfect  Norman  survival,  retaining  undisturbed  its 
original  ground-plan  and — more  remarkable  still — the  central  Norman  tower, 
which  in  other  similar  cases^    has  long  since  disappeared. 

Doomsday  Survey  assigns  the  manor  of  Coin  St.  Dennis  to  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Denys,  at  Paris,  and  at  a  subsequent  date  the  church  was  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  Deerhurst  Priory,  in  Gloucestershire  (itself  a  cell  of  the  French 
monastery),  with  which  it  passed  to  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  on  its  confiscation 
as  the  property  of  an  alien  community,  in  1442.  The  ancient  dedication  of 
the  church  is  doubtful.  By  some  its  patron  is  considered  to  be  St.  James 
Major,  but  from  time  immemorial  there  has  been  held  a  village  feast  on 
Kenelm's  Day,  a  suggestive  fact  which  makes  it  more  than  possible  that  the 
dedication  was  actually  in  honour  of  the  Cotswold  saint. 

The  ground-plan,  which  has  changed  during  the  last  eight  hundred  years 
only  by  the  addition  of  a  modern  vestry,  consists  simply  of  nave  and  chancel, 
the  latter  of  the  double-compartment  type,^  comprising  small  sanctuary 
and  choir,  the  choir  being  the  basement  of  a  central  tower,  which  thus  marks 
a  natural  division  between  sanctuary  and  nave.  The  walls  are  of  dressed 
masonry,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  characteristic  Norman  features 
occur  in  flat,  corner  buttresses  and  a  billeted  stringcourse,  the  latter  inter- 
rupted by  a  transomed.  Perpendicular  window,  of  somewhat  unusual  design. 
In  the  south  there  remains  a  single  Norman  light,  near  which  is  a  contempo- 
rary scratch-dial,  but  the  other  windows  were  inserted  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  while  in  the  fifteenth  a  plain  parapet  was  added  to  the  nave,  and 
the  Norman  tower  surmounted  by  a  small  belfry.  The  old  work  appears  to 
have  been  brought  near  to  destruction  by  the  additional  weight  of  this  new 
belfry  ;  unusually  heavy  buttresses  were  placed  at  the  eastern  angles,  despite 
which,  prior  to  a  fairly  recent  restoration,  the  whole  structure  seemed  to  be 
on  the  brink  of  collapse.  In  the  extension  are  hung  five  bells,  all  by  Abraham 
Rudhall,  of  Gloucester  (1734),  the  Norman  bell-chamber  now  serving  for  the 
ringers.  The  lights  of  the  original  belfry  have  been  mutilated  by  later  alter- 
ations, but  the  original  form  is  shewn  in  the  north,  where  two  round-headed 
lights  are  divided  by  a  pilaster  and  covered  by  a  single  arch.  The  western 
tower  face  still  bears  the  high-pitched  weathering  of  an  earlier  roof. 

At  the  south-west  angle  of  the  tower  a  crudely-built  projection  carries 
a  newel  staircase  to  the  original  belfry,  close  to  which  there  is  a  priests'  door- 
way, with  massive  lintel  and  plain,  recessed  tympanum  with  hood,  like  the 
remainder  of  the  Norman  work  about  this  church,  characteristic  of  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century.     {See  Plate  i.) 

The  cramped  Norman  chancel  is  encompassed  by  a  partially  defaced 
stringcourse  of  billets,  originally  supported  at  the  sides  by  corbels,  of  which 
only  two  remain,  the  others  having  been  moved  to  the  nave,  to  act  as  supports 

1  As   at   Elkstone   and   Hampnett. 

2  See  page  11. 
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for  a  Perpendicular  wooden  roof.  The  window  in  the  south  is  Decorated, 
but  in  the  north  a  Perpendicular  insertion  cuts  across  old  masonry,  suggestive 
of  a  former  Norman  light.  The  east  end  is  practically  identical  with  the  west 
end  of  the  nave. 

The  north  wall  of  the  nave  possesses  no  features  worthy  of  note,  neither 
does  the  porch,  which  bears  on  its  woodwork  the  date  Anno  \6'3fJ.  The  door- 
way into  the  nave  is  more  ornate  than  the  south  which  now  gives  access  to  a 
vestry,  the  outer  of  the  two  plain  orders  having  slender  supporting  shafts 
with  scalloped  capitals,  while  a  billeted  hoodmould  is  typical  of  the  exterior 
enrichment  of  the  church. 

The  nave  walls  retain  their  ancient  plaster,  together  with  traces  of  former 
paintings,  and  at  the  west  end  a  Norman  stringcourse  has  been  hacked  off 
flush  with  the  surrounding  masonry.  The  small  font  is  Norman,  originally 
cylindrical  in  shape,  but  its  under  side  since  chamfered  hexagonally,  to  fit 
a  pedestal  probably  of  fifteenth  century  date. 

The  outer  chancel  arch  presents  an  unusually  distorted  appearance,  the 
subsidence  of  the  tower  masonry  having  flattened  the  original  semi-circle  into 
a  series  of  shallow  segments,  of  a  form  very  similar  to  the  corresponding  arch 
at  Elkstone,  as  figured  in  Lyson's  Antiquities,  and  reproduced  in  Parker's 
Glossary.  The  scheme  of  decoration  follows  closely  that  of  the  north  doorway, 
and  the  jambs  reveal  the  usual  damage  done  by  rood-screen  fitting.  The 
inner,  or  sanctuary  arch,  is  late  Perpendicular,  with  fluted  mouldings,  but 
rests  on  Norman  piers.  It  would  have  been  built  when  the  tower  masonry 
began  to  subside,  after  the  erection  of  the  belfry,  at  which  time  the  original 
arch  may  have  given  way,  possibly  bringing  with  it  part  of  the  sanctuary 
vaulting,  which  was  never  replaced. 

Good,  modern  oak  appears  in  the  stalls  and  lectern,  the  latter  being  carved 
to  represent  the  fore-part  of  a  boat,  containing  figures  of  the  Fishers,  a  very 
original  and  pleasing  piece  of  work.  The  north  wall  of  the  choir  contains 
a  tablet,  inscribed  with  quaint  "  verse,"  the  metre  of  which  is  completely 
disguised  by  the  eccentricity  of  spacing : 

"  HEARE  LYES  MY  BODY  FAST  IN 
CLOSED  WITHIN  THIS  WATERY 
GROVND  BVT  MY  PRECIOUS  SOVLE 
IN  IT  CANNOT  NOWE  BE  FOVNDE 
BVT  AT  THE  DOOME  AND  GENERA 
LL  lUDGMENT  DAYE  MY  SAVIOVR 
CHRIST  WILL  BID  ME  RISE  AND  COME 
AW  A  YE  ALTHOVGH  I  NEVER  MARI 
ED  WEARE  TOANY  MAN  AS  IT  MY 
SOVLE  AND  BODY  TO  MY  SAVIOVR 
GOD  AND   MAN    SHAL  THEN    BE    KNIT. 
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HEARE  LIETH  THE  BODY  OF  lOAHNE  BVR 
TON  THIRD  DAVGHTER  OF  RICHARD  BVR 
TON  MINISTER  LATE  TO  BAGINTON  WHO 
FINISHED  THIS  MORTALL  LIFE  THE  TWO 
AND  TWENTIETH  DAYE  OF  SEPTEMBER. 
ANO    DMI    163I." 

Of  Norman  groining,  such  as  enriches  the  sanctuaries  of  Hampnett  and 
Elkstone,  nothing  remains  but  two  small  vaulting  shafts  with  scalloped 
capitals,  which  alone  bear  testimony  to  former  glories.  Beneath  the  south 
window  is  a  plain  bench  serving  as  sedilia,  and  the  wall  near  at  hand  contains 
a  circular-headed  Norman  piscina,  with  projecting  bowl  broken  away. 
Another  piscina  drain,  of  Perpendicular  date,  is  contrived  in  an  irregularly- 
shaped  recess,  excavated  in  the  southern  corner  of  the  east  wall. 

The  sanctuary  roof  is  modern,  but  that  its  insertion  was  a  necessity  seems 
obvious  from  the  careful  and  conservative  manner  in  which  the  remainder 
of  the  church  has  been  restored. 


COLN  ROGERS.— St.  Andrew. 

In  the  year  1150,  Roger  of  Gloster,  Knight,  was  grievously  wounded  at 
Waleyson,  and  gave  Colne  on  the  Hills  to  the  Monks  at  Gloucester,  for  the  good 
of  his  Soul.  It  was  called  Culne  Rogers,"^  and  in  possession  of  the  Abbey  it 
remained  until  the  Dissolution,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedral,  in  the  year  1541. 

The  case  of  Coin  Rogers  is  an  extraordinary  instance  of  an  interesting, 
nay,  for  the  district,  a  positively  unique  church  absolutely  and  entirely  ignored 
by  antiquarians.  To  light  upon  a  Saxon  building,  retaining  its  original 
ground-plan,  together  with  examples  of  long-and-short  work,  pilaster  strips, 
a  window,  and  a  chancel  arch,  besides  other  pre-Norman  features,  to  find  all 
this,  and  then  to  realise  that  no  single  authoritative  allusion  has  been  made 
to  it  in  the  county'  literature — either  general  or  archaeological — is  nothing 
short  of  amazing  in  these  days  of  universal  travel,  and  rapidly-growing  interest 
in  the  treasures  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  which  enrich  our  land. 

In  plan,  the  church  consists  of  Saxon  chancel  and  nave,  with  south  porch, 
and  a  small  inserted  tower  of  post-Gothic  appearance  at  the  west  end.  Of 
the  three  bells,  the  only  one  of  interest  hails  from  the  Rudhall  foundry  at 
Gloucester,  and  is  inscribed:  GOD  PRESERVE  THIS  CHVRCH  AND 
PARISH.    A.R.  1716. 

Excepting  the  porch  and  tower,  the  masonry  of  the  whole  building  is 

1  History  of  Gloucestershire  (Atkyns). 

2  Since  writing  the  above,  the  Gloucestershire  volume  of  Little  Guides  has  come  to  my  notice, 

in  which  appears  a  meagre  outline  of  the  more  remarkable  features  of  this  church. 
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very  early,  and  the  western,  as  well  as  the  eastern  angles  of  the  nave,  exhibit 
marked  long-and-short  work.'  The  west  window  is  an  Early  English  insertion, 
and  other  lancets  appear  also  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave.  The  north 
doorway  is  of  quite  unusual  interest,  being  an  admixture  of  three  archi- 
tectural styles — Saxon,  late  Norman,  and  Early  English.  The  original  work 
is  apparent  only  from  the  interior,  but  externally  the  main  doorway  has 
keeled  jamb-shafts  and  moulded  capitals  of  typical  Transitional  character, 
while  within  it  is  a  second  order,  an  inner  cinquefoiled  fringe,  which  seems 
to  have  been  inserted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  though  of 
this  hardly  any  original  work  remains.  Further  east,  projecting  slightly 
from  the  wall,  is  a  "  pilaster-strip  "  a  feature  which  occurs  at  only  one  other 
Cotswold  church  (Bibury),  but  nevertheless  is  highly  characteristic  of  the 
later  Saxon  period.  Another  pilaster  strip  appears  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel,  and  near  it  a  small,  round-headed  Saxon  window,  shallowly  recessed 
with  slight  external  splays,  the  whole  being  fashioned  from  a  single  block 
of  stone.  The  chancel  east  wall  has  been  rebuilt,  but  contains  a  Perpen- 
dicular window,  very  much  restored.  The  angles  here  have  been  denuded  of 
their  long-and-short  work,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  in  length, 
as  well  as  in  breadth,  the  chancel  follows  exactly  its  original  measurements. 
On  the  south,  the  Saxon  wall  appears  again,  but  with  Early  English  features 
and  a  priests'  doorway  of  debased  appearance,  above  which  is  part  of  the 
interrupted  Saxon  pilaster  strip.  The  angle  of  the  nave  shows  prominent 
long-and-short  work,  and  further  west  is  another  pilaster  strip,  on  which 
appears  an  incised  Saxon  sundial,  with  five  radii.  The  porch  is  probably 
debased,  and  has  been  further  modernised  internally. 

The  south  doorway  into  the  nave  is  covered  by  a  recessed  tympanum, 
of  early  Norman  rather  than  pre-Norman  character,  and  the  outer  arch  is 
supported  on  cylindrical  shafts  with  scalloped  capitals.  Internally  the 
church,  from  an  antiquarian  standpoint,  has  been  too  vigorously  restored, 
hence  it  compares  unfavourably  with  the  unusually  well-preserved  exterior. 
The  roofs,  seating  and  floors  are  new,  and  vandals  have  refaced  the  Norman, 
tub-shaped  font,  whose  only  sign  of  age  remains  in  the  patching  of  the  rim, 
where  it  had  been  torn  away  with  the  staples  of  former  cover-fastenings. 
A  plainly  panelled,  stone  pulpit  of  the  Perpendicular  period  remains  untouched, 
and  there  are  two  contemporary  windows,  both  retaining  fragments  of  original 
glass,  a  figure  of  St.  Margaret  (in  the  north)  being  particularly  good. 

The  chancel  arch  is  narrow  and  lofty,  of  but  a  single  order,  supported 
on  small  imposts  enriched  with  rude  pellet  ornament,  somewhat  the  same  as 
found  at  Daglingworth.  The  jambs  consist  of  huge  slabs  of  stone,  and  the 
whole  structure  has  the  appearance  of  being  part  and  parcel  of  the  original 
Saxon  church.     The  chancel  has  been  robbed  of  every  ancient  feature,  save 

I     See  under  Duntisbourne  Rouse. 
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a  thirteenth  century  founder's  tomb  recess  in  the  north  wall,  which  probably 
served  also  as  an  Easter  sepulchre. 

There  is  no  plate  at  Coin  Rogers  earlier  than  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  registers  commence  at  the  year  1598.  A  few  of  the  bench-ends  in  the 
nave  are  ancient,  as  also  is  the  unusually  lengthy  Parish  chest,  with  two  large 
locks  and  numerous  iron  bands.  A  barn  in  the  immediate  vicinity  contains 
an  early  Gothic  doorway:  possibly,  like  the  barn  at  Syde,  it  served  as  a 
residence  for  the  priest. 

WINSON. — St.  Michael  and  All  Angels. 

At  Winson  there  is  a  small  church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels,  an  early  Norman  foundation,  which  was  annexed  to  Bibury  as  a 
chapel-of-ease,  and  therefore  anciently  came  under  the  rule  of  Osney  Abbey, 
in  Oxfordshire.  It  consists  of  chancel  and  nave  only,  with  a  south  porch  of 
thirteenth  century  construction,  and  a  modern  bellcote  over  the  west  end. 

The  chancel  walls  appear  to  have  been  raised,  probably  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  the  east  end  has  suffered  modern  rebuilding.  In  the  north 
there  is  a  Norman  light  and  a  trefoiled,  lowside  window,'  since  built-up  ; 
in  the  east  appears  a  lancet,  and  in  the  south  a  cinquefoil-headed  light, 
together  with  another  lancet,  brought  down  low,  and  transomed,  to  form  a 
rectangular,  low-side  window.  The  occurrence  of  two  "low-sides"  is  uncommon. 
As  a  rule  these  windows  are  placed  south,  except  where  the  village,  or  impor- 
tant residence,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  as  in  the  present 
instance.  In  this  case,  the  south  window  is  undoubtedly  the  older,  as  if 
custom  had  dictated  its  position,  but  actual  experience  had  shown  that  the 
sacring  bell  could  not  be  heard  in  the  major  portion  of  the  village,  whereupon 
the  second  window  was  inserted. 

The  north  side  of  the  nave  is  ornamented  rather  than  supported  by  a 
flat,  Norman  buttress,  and  contains  a  (blocked-up)  doorway  of  the  same 
period,  with  plain  tympanum  and  billeted  hood,  the  arch  being  supported 
on  detached  shafts,  with  moulded  bases  and  scalloped  capitals.  The  west 
wall  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the  tracery  of  the  window  appears  modern.  Both 
bells  in  the  modern  cote  are  by  Thomas  Rudhall,  of  Gloucester,  one  inscribed  : 

COME  AT  OVR  CALL  AND  SERVE  GOD  ALL.    T.R.  1764. 

The  entrance  to  the  porch  is  acutely  pointed,  with  arch  supported  on 
chamfered  brackets  :  the  jambs  are  covered  with  votive  crosses,  both  large 
and  small — in  number  considerably  above  a  score.  The  interior  east  wall 
contains  a  cinquefoiled  niche,  the  lower  portion  of  which  is  rebated,  as  if  for 
a  door,  with  further  indications  of  a  former  grille.  The  inner  doorway  is 
practically  identical  with  that  in  the  north  wall,  already  mentioned. 

I     See  page  19. 
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As  for  the  interior  of  the  church,  "  restoration  "  has  removed  practically 
everything  of  any  age  or  interest.  There  is  a  Norman,  tub-shaped  font, 
on  modern  pedestal  and  base,  and  also  a  panelled  stone  pulpit,  apparently 
new,  but  possibly  (refaced)  Perpendicular,  resting  on  a  crowned  corbel-head 
of  fifteenth  century  date.  The  chancel  arch  is  low  and  narrow,  exactly 
similar  in  design  to  the  north  and  south  doorways  of  the  nave.  The  chancel 
itself  has  been  altogether  modernised,  and  the  walls  choked  with  conventional 
painting. 

In  the  churchyard  are  the  fragmentary  remains  of  a  fifteenth  century 
cross. 

BARNSLEY.— St.  Mary. 

The  church  at  Barnsley,  formerly  a  peculiar  of  Bibury,  owes  the  Perpen- 
dicular part  of  its  fabric  to  the  patronage  of  Sir  Giles  Tame,  builder  of 
Rendcombe,  and  son  of  the  celebrated  John  Tame,  of  Fairford.  Sir  Robert 
Atkyns  throws  an  interesting  sidelight  on  the  early  sixteenth  century  reno- 
vation of  this  church :  "  It  was  built'  by  Sir  Giles  Tame,  who  built  the  Inn  in 
that  Place  (Barnsley)  for  Accommodation  of  himself  during  the  building  of 
Rendcomb  Church,  this  being  the  middle  way  between  Rendcomb  and 
Fairford." 

Dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  the  plan  comprises  chancel  with  modern  vestry 
and  organ  chamber,  nave  with  north  aisle  and  porch,  and  western  tower. 
The  latter,  with  its  high  parapet,  surmounted  by  pointed  gables,  appears  to 
be  mainly  of  seventeenth  century  date,  and  contains  several  bells,  including 
one  from  the  Burford  foundry,  inscribed  :  EDWARD  NEALE  MADE  MEE 
1677  ANNO  DOMINI. 

The  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  are  modern,  except  a  small, 
Decorated  example  in  the  south-east  corner,  which  originally  belonged  to 
Daglingworth.  A  single  Norman  light  also  came  from  the  same  church, 
and  was  inserted  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  but  transferred  to  the  organ 
chamber  when  that  was  built  in  1877.  Near  it  is  another,  very  unusual 
Norman  window,  consisting  of  twin  lights  pierced  in  a  single  slab  of  stone, 
and  surrounded  by  a  rectangular  border  of  shallowly-cut  chevrons.  This, 
together  with  a  similar,  though  somewhat  more  primitive  window  (at  one 
time  preserved  at  the  Rectory),  was  found  in  a  barn  by  Canon  Howman," 
rector  of  Barnsley  from  1844  to  1874,  but  unfortunately  the  Canon's  notes 
upon  the  subject  have  disappeared,  and  no  record  remains  to  tell  the  origin 
of  these  two  interesting  windows.     {See  Plate  3.) 

The  chancel  is  late  Norman,  with  a  good  corbel-table  of  the  period, 
and  Decorated  windows  inserted  in  the  north  and  south  walls.     The  aisle 

1  History  of  GloucesUr shire.     Not  built,   but   enlarged. 

2  I  am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  D.  G.  Compton,  former  rector  of  Barnsley,  for  this  detail. 
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has  a  Perpendicular  parapet,  doubtless  the  gift  of  Sir  Giles  Tame,  but  the 
windows  and  the  exterior  of  the  porch  look  modern.  Internally  the  porch 
has  a  round-arched  recess  in  its  east  wall,  rebated  for  a  shutter.  The  inner 
doorway  is  Transitional  Norman,  with  roll  mouldings  of  almost  Early  English 
character,  and  several  votive  crosses  on  its  jambs. 

The  nave  has  been  much  modernised — roof,  tower  arch  and  seating 
accommodation  all  apparently  new.  The  font  is  a  copy  of  one  at  Broadwell, 
in  Oxfordshire,  the  original,  a  fine  specimen  of  late  Norman  craftsmanship, 
having  been  rescued  from  a  builder's  yard  and  brought  here,  but  subsequently 
restored  to  its  original  position,  in  exchange  for  the  present  reproduction. 
The  aisle  arcade  is  late  Perpendicular,  but  the  chancel  arch  Norman,  formerly 
of  horse-shoe  shape,  but  within  recent  years  rebuilt  in  pointed  form.  The 
chancel  has  been  spoilt  by  ill-judged  "  restoration,"  but  there  remain  the 
usual  sedilia,  piscina,  and  almery,  the  latter  remarkable  for  retaining  its 
original  wooden  lining,  and  a  very  elegant  piece  of  ironwork,  which  has  been 
placed  upon  a  modern  door.     {See  Plate  15.) 

Concealed  beneath  a  tawdry  altar  frontal,  is  a  small  but  exceedingly 
beautiful  Communion  table  of  Elizabethan  date,  the  sole  example  of  its  kind 
in  the  northern  Cots  wolds. 

BIBURY.— St.  Mary. 

Between  721  and  743,  Wilfrith,  Bishop  of  Worcester ^  granted  five  cassates 
by  the  river  Cunuglae  or  Colne  to  the  Earl  Leppa  for  the  term  of  his  life  and 
that  of  his  daughter  Beaga  ;  the  five  cassates  were  afterwards  known  as  Beagan- 
hyrig,  or  Bihury.  Probably  a  church  was  founded  here  soon  after,  but  apart 
from  possibilities,  evidence  remains  even  about  the  present  building  to  prove 
that  it  was  a  stone-built  edifice  in  pre-Norman  times.'  In  Doomsday,  Bibury 
— known  then  as  Bechberie — was  held  by  St.  Mary's  Priory,  at  Worcester, 
whence  it  passed  to  Osney  Abbey,  in  the  year  1130,  and  to  these  new  owners 
are  due  the  late  twelfth  century  additions.  Their  right  of  tenure  was  after- 
wards disputed  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  the  case  tried  at  Old  Sarum 
in  the  presence  of  King  Henry  II.  (1173),  but  the  See  was  defeated  and  Bibury 
remained  in  the  possession  of  Osney  Abbey  until  its  dissolution  in  1540. 

In  plan,  the  church  comprises  chancel,  nave  with  aisles,  a  south  porch, 
and  a  tower  over  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle.  The  Saxon  edifice  probably 
consisted  of  chancel  and  nave  only,  with  the  possibility  of  a  tower,  the  nave 
being  lengthened  and  the  aisles  added  by  the  Normans,  while  the  Early 
English  period  saw  the  building  of  the  present  tower  and  the  raising  of  the 

I  Some  years  ago,  several  beautiful,  sculptured  stones  of  the  late  Anglo-Saxon  period  were 
discovered  in  the  churchyard.  The  best  of  these,  heedless  of  local  claims,  were 
presented  to  the  British  Museum.  See  Proceedings  of  the  Society  oj  Antiquarians, 
Vol.  XXVI. 
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nave  walls  to  form  a  clerestory,  besides  a  very  considerable  extension  of  the 
chancel  eastward.  Decorated  work  figures  in  the  windows  of  the  north 
aisle,  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  was  rebuilt, 
several  more  windows  inserted  in  aisles  and  nave,  and  the  latter  completed 
with  a  new  clerestory  and  parapet. 

The  west  wall  of  the  nave  has  flat  buttresses  and  a  double  chamfered 
stringcourse  of  Norman  character,  but  the  window  is  Perpendicular  and  the 
gable  Early  English,  having  three  blocked-up,  clerestory  windows,  partially 
truncated  by  a  Perpendicular  parapet.  The  tower  contains  a  peal  of  six 
bells  by  Abraham  Rudhall,  of  Gloucester,  1723,  one  of  which  bears  the  familiar 
couplet : 

"  I    TO    THE    CHVRCH    THE    LIVING    CALL 


The  north  aisle  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  Decorated  windows,  and 
also  for  the  Norman  doorway,  a  perfect  gem  of  late  twelfth  century  work, 
with  plain  tympanum  cut  away  to  form  a  rounded  trefoil — the  sole  example 
of  such  treatment  in  the  Cotswolds,  but  probably  fashioned  thus  at  a  later 
period.  The  outer  arch  is  ornamented  with  beaded  chevrons,  and  covered 
by  a  billeted  hood,  while  the  capitals  and  abaci  of  the  jamb  shafts  have 
unusually  ornate  classic  and  palm-leaf  mouldings.    (See  Plate  6.) 

Of  the  chancel,  the  north  and  south  walls  show  thirteenth  century  in- 
sertions in  the  form  of  spacious  lancet  windows,  those  at  the  western  end  in 
each  case  being  continued  downward  to  form  low-side  windows :  externally, 
these  bear  indications  of  iron  grilles,  instead  of  glass  to  cover  the  lower  portions, 
so  that  an  inner  shutter  might  be  opened,  for  the  sound  of  the  sacring  bell 
to  reach  the  village.  But  the  most  unusual  feature  on  the  north  side  is  a 
Saxon  stone  enriched  with  interlacing  circles,  and  placed  against  the  wall 
so  as  to  appear  almost  like  the  lower  portion  of  a  pilaster  strip.  The  east 
end  of  the  chancel  contains  an  imposing  Early  English  triplet,  with  rich 
external  and  internal  arcading,  and  the  south  wall  still  possesses  portions 
of  two  Saxon  pilaster  strips,  constructed  in  the  usual  method  of  alternate 
"  long  and  short."  Further  Saxon  masonry  is  evident  in  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  nave,  though  partially  concealed  by  a  bulky  modern  buttress. 
For  the  most  part  the  windows  of  the  south  aisle  are  Perpendicular,  and  in 
the  nave,  where  it  re-appears  beyond  the  western  limit  of  the  aisle,  are  Early 
English  lancets,  and  a  Perpendicular  clerestory.  In  addition,  about  mid-way 
between  ground  and  clerestory,  is  a  small,  circular  window  having  deep 
external  and  internal  splays,  apparently  relic  of  a  Norman  clerestory,  of  which 
further  evidences  appear  internally. 

The  very  late  twelfth  century  south  porch,  which  has  a  dog-toothed 
hoodmould  above  the  entrance,  retains  a  well-preserved  incised  sundial  of 
early  character  near  the  south-west  angle.     Internally  the  east  wall  is  broken 
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by  an  angular  niche,  with  rebates  and  hinge-marks  of  a  former  shutter.  Here 
again,  above  the  inner  doorway,  the  hoodmould  points  to  the  late  period  of 
the  work,  terminating  as  it  does  in  floral  bosses  of  crude  Early  English 
character.  Within  is  an  otherwise  beautiful  aisle  arcade,  but  its  appearance 
has  been  ruined  by  so-called  restoration,  cream-tinted  stone  being  repointed 
with  black  cement !  The  south  wall  contains  an  arched  tomb-recess  covering 
a  floriated  cross,  probably  covering  the  remains  of  the  aisle  founder  ;  further 
east  are  two  almeries,  one  of  which  is  provided  with  a  piscina  drain.  The 
most  notable  feature,  however,  is  the  massive  Early  English  font,  each  face 
of  which  is  ornamented  with  embossed  arcading,  of  co-mingled  Norman  and 
Early  English  character  ;  at  the  four  corners  are  short  octagonal  pedestals, 
each  enriched  with  a  band  of  (Norman)  cable  moulding,  while  a  central 
supporting  pillar  is  left  plain.  Beneath  the  roof,  both  here  and  in  the  nave, 
are  Perpendicular  corbel  heads,  several  of  which  exhibit  an  almost  Egyptian 
influence  in  the  manner  of  their  treatment. 

Crossing  to  the  south  aisle,  it  appears  that  the  Early  English  tower  was 
built  over  an  existing  Norman  aisle,  to  accommodate  which,  the  western 
bay  of  the  nave  arcade  was  closed  with  masonry,  and  an  entrance  effected 
to  the  tower  basement  from  the  shortened  aisle.  Here  are  preserved  two 
sepulchral  stones,  one  apparently  Norman  and  the  other  Saxon,  with  a  small 
embossed  cross  very  similar  to  the  example  at  Naunton.  The  arcade  of 
arches  between  aisle  and  nave,  if  irregularly  placed  and  of  unusually  varied 
design,  nevertheless  offer  a  beautiful  panorama  of  Transitional  Norman  work, 
from  the  classic  foliations  on  the  capital  of  the  eastern  respond  to  the  curious 
*'  incurved  cones  specially  characteristic  of  late  Transitional  and  Early 
Gothic  of  the  twelfth  century  school  in  the  west  country."'  Seen  from  the 
aisle,  the  masonry  above  the  arcade  reveals  three  pilaster  strips,  proving 
this  to  be  part  of  the  Saxon  church,  the  north  wall  of  which  was  pierced  but 
not  demolished  when  the  twelfth  century  aisle  was  added.  Partly  concealed 
by  the  roof,  and  at  a  considerable  altitude,  there  is  also  a  blocked-up  window 
of  the  same  early  period,  perhaps  the  sole  remaining  feature  of  a  Saxon  tower. 
This,  the  north  aisle,  contains  in  its  east  wall  a  trefoiled  piscina,  and  in  the 
north  a  vacant  tomb  recess,  doubtless  prepared  for  the  patron  or  founder 
of  this  portion  of  the  building. 

An  exceedingly  lofty  and  narrow  chancel  arch  has  Saxon  masonry  in 
the  jambs,  with  the  upper  portion  Early  English :  above  it,  and  on  either 
side,  are  what  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  mutilated  rood  figures.  The  chancel 
itself  has  been  deplorably  modernised,  but  an  unusual  feature  remains  in  the 
extraordinary  provision  of  almeries  :  the  north  wall  contains  four,  one  of 
which  is  provided  with  a  shallow  piscina  basin  ;  the  south  also  has  four, 
besides  a  large  piscina,  spanned  by  an  ancient  wooden  credence  shelf  ;    and 

I     Gothic  Architecture  in  England  (F.  Bond),   1906. 
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in  the  east  wall  are  two  more,  one  on  either  side  of  the  altar,  both  rebated 
for  doors  and  completed  with  grooves  for  wooden  shelves.  The  only  other 
point  of  interest  is  a  small  and  curiously  situated  (rectangular)  window  in 
the  extreme  south-east  corner  of  the  chancel,  containing  thirteenth  century 
glass,  showing  conventional  foliage  in  circles  of  red  and  blue.  Part  of  an 
ancient  choir-stall  remains,  but  the  misericorde  seat  is  lacking. 

The  registers  of  Bibury  Parish  Church,  in  transcript,  commence  at  the 
year  155 1  ;  the  earliest  piece  of  altar  plate,  a  chalice  with  paten  cover,  dates 
from  1682. 

COLN   ST.   ALDWYNS.— St.  John  the  Baptist. 

The  manorial  history  of  Coin  St.  Aldwyns — said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Aldwyn,  Bishop  of  Worcester  {c.  844) — dates  from  a  very  remote 
period,  for  it  became  part  of  the  domain  of  Gloucester  xAbbey  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century.  Possession  of  the  church  did  not  at  first  go  with  the 
manor,  but  remained  with  the  See  of  Worcester  until  the  year  1217,  when 
Bishop  Sylvester  transferred  the  impropriation  to  the  Abbey,  with  which  it 
continued  until  the  Dissolution.  In  the  year  1540  it  passed  to  the  new  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  at  Gloucester,  who  still  hold  the  manor  and 
advowson. 

Dedicated,  not  to  St.  Aldwyn,'  but  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  church 
is  cruciform  in  plan,  with  a  lofty  tower  above  the  south  transept.  The  earliest 
masonry  is  of  twelfth  century  date,  as  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  nave,  but  here 
the  windows  are  Decorated  and  the  parapet  Perpendicular.  The  north 
transept  appears  to  be  mostly,  if  not  entirely  modern,  but  the  windows  are 
filled  with  glass  of  unusually  prepossessing  appearance.  The  chancel,  like 
that  at  Bibury,  was  lengthened  and  rebuilt  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
has  the  same  type  of  wide,  lancet-shaped  windows.  Above  the  east  gable 
of  the  nave  is  what  appears  to  be  a  small  sanctus  bellcote. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  whole  building  is  the  tower,  the  two 
lower  stages  of  which  are  late  Norman,  while  the  upper  are  successively 
Early  English  and  early  Perpendicular.  Originally  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  south  door,  but  this  was  subsequently  built  up  and  an  entrance  effected 
in  the  east.  Here  a  shallow  modern  porch  replaces  an  original,  but  let  into 
the  new  masonry  is  a  shield  charged  with  a  cross,  the  arms  of  Abbot  John  de 
Gamages,  who  was  installed  at  Gloucester  Abbey  in  the  year  1284,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  builder  of  this  Early  English  belfry.  The  same  shield 
appears  on  the  north  face  of  the  tower,  together  with  the  initials  "  I.G.," 
while  on  the  west  are  the  arms  of  the  Abbey,  together  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  Feathers,  and  on  the  south  those  of  de  Clare,  Earls  of  Gloucester. 
The  Perpendicular  period  saw  the  construction  of  a  new  belfry,  the  old  one 

I    No  such  dedication  occurs  in  any  English  church. 
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being  then  relegated  to  use  as  a  ringing  chamber.  Externally  the  tower 
is  completed  with  a  handsome  openwork  parapet  and  crocketted  pinnacles, 
and  is  further  enriched  with  shields  bearing  the  Symbols  of  the  Passion. 
The  bells  include  a  peal  of  six  from  the  Rudhall  foundry  at  Gloucester,  dated 
1725,  and  a  sanctus-bell  by  Edward  Neale,  of  Burford,   1656, 

The  nave  has  a  modern  south  porch,  covering  an  extremely  rich,  late- 
Norman  doorway,  which  must  date  from  quite  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Of  three  orders,  the  arches  are  ornamented 
with  deeply-undercut  lozenge  and  chevron 
mouldings,  and  rest  on  keeled  jamb-shafts 
with  typical  Transitional  capitals  ;  the 
hoodmould  terminates  in  large  dragons' 
heads,  similar  to  those  on  the  chancel  arch 
at  Elkstone.  The  woodwork  of  the  door 
itself  is  ancient,  and  there  is  a  latch  of 
simple  but  beautiful  ironwork.  (Page  22.) 
In  1853  the  interior  of  the  church 
was  drastically  "  restored,"  with  the  result 
that  every  feature  of  beauty  or  interest 
was  ruthlessly  destroyed.  Indeed,  more 
than  any  other  Cotswold  church.  Coin  St. 
Aldwyns  fell  martyr  to  the  blind  vandalism 
of  those  mid-Victorian  wreckers,  who  in 
this  instance  succeeded  in  transforming  a 
lovely  Gothic  building  into  the  semblance  of  a  tin  chapel,  in  all  its 
modernity  and  hideousness. 

The  chancel  has  an  Early  English  stringcourse  beneath  the  windows, 
which  in  the  south-east  corner  is  carried  round  an  unusual  form  of  bracket 
piscina,  part  of  which  appears  to  be  a  reconstruction. 

John  Keble  held  the  vicarage  of  Coin  St.  Aldwyns  from  1835  until  his 
death  in  1866,  succeeding  his  father,  who  was  vicar  for  a  space  of  fifty- three 
years. 


NORMAN  DOORWAY, 
COLN  ST.  ALDWYNS. 


HATHEROP.— St.  Nicholas. 

There  is  a  handsome  modern  church  at  Hatherop,  but  with  few  remains 
of  the  earlier  foundation,  save  some  gargoyles  and  other  pieces  of  ornamental 
masonry,  and  probably  the  bases  of  the  porch  and  north  aisle  walls — formerly 
the  nave.  Internally  the  north  wall  contains  a  tomb-recess,  with  incised 
sepulchral  slab,  while  in  the  chancel  lies  the  weather-worn  effigy  of  a  priest, 
thought  to  represent  Walter  de  Hatrop,  rector  in  1301,  at  which  time  the 
advowson  of  the  church  belonged  to  Gloucester  Abbey.     There  are  several 
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old  bells,  among  them  a  peal  of  five  by  Abraham  Rudhall,  one  of  which  is 
inscribed : 

LET  THE  FIRST  BEL  Sr  IONS  KIND  GIFTS  DECLARE 
WHILST  SMALL   BELLS    PLEASE    AND   GREAT  ONES 
GLORIOVS  ARE, 

in  reference  to  Sir  John  Webb,  probably  the  donor,  who  married  Mary  Blomer 
{ob.  1640),  sole  heiress  to  the  family  which  had  owned  the  Manor  since  the 
year  1559. 

The  plate  includes  an  Elizabethan  cup  with  paten  cover,  dated  1599. 
On  the  new  north  door  are  portions  of  earlier  strap  hinges,  and  the  lock 
has  a  handsome  and  massive  key,  of  pre-Reformation  character. 

William  Longespee,  son  of  Henry  II.  by  the  Fair  Rosamund,  founded 
a  Carthusian  monastery  at  Hatherop — the  second  of  that  Order  to  be  intro- 
duced into  England — it  is  said,  as  a  thank-offering  for  delivery  from  ship- 
wreck, on  his  journey  home  from  the  Crusades.  For  some  reason  the  cell 
did  not  flourish,  and  it  was  soon  abandoned,  to  be  re-founded,  in  1227,  at 
Hinton,  in  Somerset,  by  Ella  Countess  of  Salisbury,  Longespee's  widow. 


QUENINGTON.— St.  Swithun. 

Historically,  Quenington  possesses  considerable  fascination,  for  here  was 
founded,  in  1193,  a  Preceptory  of  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem, which,  according  to  the  report  of  Prior  Philip  de  Thame  to  the  Grand 
Master  Elyan  de  Villanova  (1338),  amongst  other  possessions  numbered: 
"  342  acres  of  good  and  302  of  inferior  land,  a  windmill,  a  water-mill,  a  garden 
and  a  dovecote. ..  .the  churches  of  Lower  Guy  ting  and  Southrop . . . . " 
Part  of  the  ancient  building,  with  characteristic  high-pitched  roof,  remains 
near  the  church,  the  most  picturesque  feature  being  an  Early  English  postern 
gate,  with  canopied  niche  above. 

A  priest  was  stationed  at  Quenington  at  the  time  of  Doomsday  Survey, 
so  perhaps  a  chapel  stood  there  in  the  pre-Norman  era  ;  about  the  year  11 00 
the  property  was  granted  by  Hugh  de  Laci  to  St.  Peter's  Abbey,  at  Gloucester, 
and  it  must  have  been  quite  early  in  their  tenure  that  the  monks  caused 
to  be  built  the  present  edifice.  Dedicated  to  St.  Swithun,  it  consists  of  chancel 
and  nave  only,  with  a  modern  vestry  attached  to  the  north  side.  The  west 
end  with  its  bell-turret  is  likewise  new,  but  the  remainder  of  the  masonry 
is  crude  and  early,  with  a  plain  stringcourse  encircling  the  whole  building. 
The  wonderful  enriched  doorways,  for  which  the  church  is  famed  throughout 
the  Shire,  belong  to  the  late  Norman  period,  and  were  probably  the  gift  of 
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the  Knights  Hospitallers,  with  whom  the  church  appears  to  have  been 
intimately  connected.  The  south  door,  which  is  the  plainer,'  is  surmounted 
by  a  carved  tympanum  representing  the  legendary  "  Coronation  of  the  Virgin," 
a  rare  subject  in  Norman  times,  but  one  which  became  exceedingly  popular 
in  later  ecclesiastical  art."  The  south  wall  has  typical  Norman  flat  buttresses, 
and  Lysons  (1792)  illustrates  a  built-up  priests'  doorway,  no  traces  of  which 
now  remain.  The  east  wall  is  Norman,  but  the  window  is  a  Perpendicular 
insertion.  The  north  doorway,  like  the  south  protected  by  a  modern  porch, 
presents  a  profusion  of  rich  mouldings,  above  which  figures  a  tympanum 
illustrating  the  "  Harrowing  of  Hell,"  a  subject  taken  from  the  Apocryphal 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  in  which  Christ  is  represented  spearing  Satan  with  the 
Cross.    {See  Plate  7.) 

Internally  the  church  affords  an  unusually  painful  example  of  nineteenth 
century  hooliganism,  known  as  "  restoration."  It  is  sad  to  realise  how  many 
sacred  buildings,  after  having  survived  the  dangers  of  so  many  centuries,  even 
the  savagery  of  the  Puritans,  in  the  end  fell  victim  to  wanton  destruction 
such  as  this.  Here,  the  only  commendable  feature  is  the  preservation  of 
parts  of  a  Norman  corbel-table,  together  with  a  few  chevrons  and  other 
mouldings  (mainly  from  the  original  chancel  arch)  which  have  been  built 
into  the  interior  walls  of  the  nave.  There  is  a  roughly  cut  font,  of  post- 
Reformation  date,  otherwise  everything  within  the  church  is  modern  and 
incredibly  ill-chosen,  considering  the  character  of  the  building.  At  the 
"  restoration  "  the  chancel  was  raised  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  nave, 
in  no  way  a  restoration,  for  that  it  was  not  so  originally  is  proved  by  the 
position  of  the  almeries  in  the  north  and  south  walls,  which  now  find  them- 
selves almost  on  a  level  with  the  floor. 

In  the  north,  a  former  priests'  doorway  gives  access  to  the  new  vestry, 
wherein  stands  a  handsome  panelled  chest,  of  domestic  rather  than  parochial 
character.  The  plate  includes  a  small  Elizabethan  cup,  with  paten  cover, 
of  the  year  1579. 


FAIRFORD.— St.  Mary. 

Leyland,  in  his  Itineraries,  wrote  :  "  Fairford  (a  praty  uplandisch  toune) 
never  flourished  afore  the  Cumming  of  the  Tames  onto  it.  John  Tame 
began  the  fair  new  Chirch,  and  Edmunde  Tame  finishid  it," — and  the  Tames' 
handiwork  is  yet  the  glory  which  renders  Fairford  perhaps  the  most  famous 
spot  in  Cotswold. 

1  The  village  lies  to  the  north,  on  which  side  is  consequently  the  principal  entrance. 

2  The  same  subject  is  represented  in  glass  at  Fairford,  and  in  paint  at  Northleach. 
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A  wealthy  London  wool-stapler,  John  Tame,  settled  here'  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  utilised  some  of  his  riches  in  constructing 
a  beautiful  Perpendicular  church,  which  he  further  endowed  with  an  unrivalled 
series  of  stained-glass  windows.  In  a  truly  miraculous  manner  these  have 
survived  the  vicissitudes  of  the  centuries,  remaining  not  only  a  feature  of 
amazing  beauty  but  possessing 
also  the  attraction  of  the  un- 
known, for  their  history  is  merely 
speculative,  and  concerning  their 
origin  nothing  definite  has  been 
discovered.  In  fact,  almost  world- 
wide controversy  has  raged  around 
this  subject,  some  holding  that 
the  wool-merchant  at  one  period 
of  his  life  turned  fillibuster,  and 
captured  the  precious  glass  at  sea, 
while  others  hold  that  he  bought 
it  while  on  a  peaceable  excursion 
to  the  Netherlands.  The  vexed 
question  is  also  raised  as  to 
whether  the  church  was  built  for 
the  glass,  or  the  glass  designed 
to  fit  the  windows  ?  Canon 
Carbonell,"  after  long  and  intimate 
study,  took  the  latter  view,  and 
moreover  proved  fairly  con- 
clusively that  the  glass  was  designed  neither  by  Albrecht  Diirer,  nor  by 
Aeps  of  Louvain,  but  was  manufactured  in  England  by  Englishmen  in 
collaboration  with  Flemish  artists.  This  theory  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  several  undoubted  Flemish  characteristics  of  the  glass  find  in  each 
instance  a  parallel  in  the  windows  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  which  are 
known  to  have  been  made  in  England  under  similar  conditions. 

But  granted  all  this,  the  material  of  the  Fairford  controversy  is  by  no 
means  exhausted.  How  came  it  that,  of  all  Cotswold  churches,  these  particu- 
lar windows  "  had  the  good  luck  to  escape  not  only  the  fangs  of  the  ferocious 
good  Queen  Bess,  not  only  the  unsparing  plundering  of  the  minions  of  James  I., 
but  even  the  devastating  ruffians  of  Cromwell  P"^  One  theory  claims  that 
they  were  removed  and  buried,  or  otherwise  hidden  during  the  Civil  Wars  ; 

1  He  was  possessed  of  considerable  property  in  the  Cotswolds,  among  his  estates  being 

numbered  Notgrove  and  Rendcombe,  to  which  his  son,  Sir  Edmund,  added  the  manors 
of  Barnsley,  Dowdeswell,  Eastleach  Turville  and  Winstone. 

2  "  The  Fairford  Windows,"  Memorials  of  Old  Gloucestershire. 

3  Cobbett,  Rural  Rides. 
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another,  that  the  glass  owed  its  preservation  solely  to  the  pride  and  veneration 
with  which  it  was  regarded  by  the  populace.  Contemporary  accounts/  if 
only  in  a  negative  manner,  appear  to  uphold  the  latter  view,  but  Bigland, 
writing  in  1791,  expressly  says  that  they  were  "  preserved  by  the  care  of 
Mr.  Oldisworth,  the  Impropriator,  and  others,  not  by  turning  them  upside 
down,  as  some  suppose  (for  their  steady  zeal  never  minded  which  end  was 
upwards,  if  they  were  but  Images  and  Painting)  but  by  securing  them  in 
some  private  place  till  the  church  again  began  to  flourish  at  King  Charles  II.'s 
Restoration."  Whatever  the  truth  may  be,  the  fact  remains — that  when  the 
windows  came  to  be  re-leaded  in  1889,  the  condition  of  the  glass  left  no  doubt 
as  to  its  having  at  some  period  been  reset  by  unskilled  workmen :  details 
were  frequently  discovered  upside  down,  reversed,  or  even  in  an  alien  quarry, 
all  of  which  faults,  so  far  as  was  possible,  were  rectified  with  the  greatest  care 
and  exactitude  by  the  late  Canon  Carbonell,  who  supervised  the  difficult 
and  laborious  task  of  restoration. 

A  description  of  the  glass  must  be  sought  elsewhere,  and  it  must  suffice 
to  repeat  that  the  Gospel  History  is  represented  in  eight  windows  within 
the  rood-screen — introduced  by  one  window  just  outside  the  screen,  devoted 
to  Old  Testament  subjects — the  History  of  the  Faith  is  pictured  in  sixteen 
nave,  clerestory,  and  aisle  windows,  and  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  three 
windows  at  the  west  end,  making  in  all  twenty-eight  windows  of  superb 
fifteenth  century  glass.  The  three  west  windows,  however,  were  destroyed 
during  a  terrific  storm  in  1703,  and  what  glass  remains  is  more  or  less  frag- 
mentary, interspersed  with  modern  pieces,  said  to  be  copied  from  the  original. 

Fairford'  was  granted  to  Robert  Fitzhamon  by  William  II.,  and  thus  for 
several  centuries  shared  the  fortunes  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  until  eventually 
the  Manor  was  transferred  to  John  Tame,  by  grant  of  Henry  VII.  The  present 
church,  which  consists  of  chancel  with  north  chapel  or  vestry,  nave  with  aisles 
terminating  in  chapels,  central  tower,  and  south  porch,  was  consecrated  in 
1493,  seven  years  previous  to  the  death  of  its  patron,  John  Tame.  Ap- 
parently it  was  built  over  the  site  of  an  earlier  church,  of  which  were  retained 
the  lower  portions  of  an  Early  English  and  Decorated  tower,  and  the  eastern 
responds  of  the  nave  arcades,  otherwise  the  structure  is  characteristically 
Perpendicular  in  its  masonry,  its  windows,  its  battlements  and  pinnacles, 
and  its  gargoyles.  The  lower  portions  of  the  tower  have  been  transformed 
by  Perpendicular  panelling  and  mouldings,  but  the  upper  part  belongs  typically 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  replete  with  canopied  niches  which  here,  as  elsewhere 
about  the  church,  are  said  to  exhibit  no  signs  of  ever  having  contained  images. 
Another  curious  feature  is,  or  rather  was,  the  roof  of  the  porch,  which 
had  been  left  plainly  ceiled,  and  received  its  groining  only  within  recent  years. 

1  See  By  Thames  and  Cotswold,  page  48. 

2  The  "  fair  ford  "  is  situated  in  the  main  street,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  church. 
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The  chief  glory  of  the  interior,  apart  from  the  glass,  is  the  magnificent 
oak  roof,  containing  a  prodigious  volume  of  timber,  which  a  conservative 
restoration  has  left  practically  intact.  The  font  is  good  Perpendicular,  with 
the  rose  en  soleil,  badge  of  Edward  IV.,  carved  on  one  of  its  octagonal  faces. 
Unfortunately  the  masonry  has  been  scraped,  but  formerly  it  must  have 
presented  a  blaze  of  colour  ;  on  the  north  wall  are  faint  traces  of  a  St.  Chris- 
topher,' also  of  a  painted  consecration  cross."  The  centre  of  the  nave  is 
occupied  by  the  inserted  tower,  which  likewise  exhibits  the  ghosts  of  former 
paintings,  as  well  as  traces  of  Early  English  and  Decorated  features,  including 
the  characteristic  ball-flower  ornament.  Instead  of  the  division  being  marked 
by  an  arch,  a  beautiful  rood-screen  spans  both  nave  and  aisles,  while  other 
screens  partition  off  the  side  chapels.  In  the  choir  are  a  number  of  ancient 
stalls,  with  carved  misericordes,  possibly  taken  from  the  earlier  church,  and 
there  is  besides  a  handsome  sixteenth  century  chest  with  three  locks,  the 
central  one  enriched  with   beautiful  ironwork   of  late   mediaeval  character. 

The  south,  or  Corpus  Christi  chapel,  is  now  utilised  as  a  vestry,  and  is 
remarkable  in  possessing  a  small  almery,  with  painted  consecration  cross 
above.  The  Lady  Chapel,  at  the  end  of  the  north  aisle,  contains  two  memorial 
brasses,  one  in  the  floor  and  the  other  on  the  wall,  both  commemorating 
Sir  Edmund  Tame,  his  wives  and  children  :  in  each  case  the  knight  is  depicted 
in  armour,  and  the  memorials  bear  the  same  date  (1534),  but  while  one  has 
only  four,  the  other  represents  five  children.  In  the  same  chapel  lie  the  free- 
stone effigies  of  Roger  Lygon  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Sir  Edmund, 
the  grandson  of  John  Tame,  both  closely  resembling  the  monument  to  Sir 
Thomas  and  Lady  Conway,  in  Southrop  church.  Between  aisle  and  sanctuary 
is  the  founder's  tomb,  a  handsome  monument  in  Purbeck  marble,  inset  with 
the  memorial  brasses  of  John  Tame  and  his  wife  Alice  (1471  and  1500),  beneath 
which  is  the  inscription  : 

for  2f^«s  looc,  prap  for  me 
§  ma^  not  :pras,  nou)e  prap  pc ; 
^if^  Jl  ^paternoster  &  an  Jlt>e, 
"^iiai  mu  pasnps  releffg6  wap  be 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  sanctuary  appears  another  painted  consecration 
cross,  and  in  the  south  an  almery :  there  is  no  trace  of  a  piscina  in  the  whole 
building.  The  tasteless  modern  floor  tiles  and  the  unsuitable  reredos  mar 
the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  Gothic  features,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  more  enlightened  restoration  will  remove  them.  The  church  possesses 
a  handsome  Communion  table  of  Jacobean  oak. 

The  plate  includes  a  very  fine  Elizabethan  cup  with  paten  cover  (1576), 
and  a  mazer  bowl  of  possibly  a  century  earlier ;  this  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 

I     See  Baunton.  2     See  page  24. 
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ecclesiastical  vessels  in  the  county  and  is  fashioned  from  hard  wood,'  with 
a  rim  of  silver.  Originally,  a  drinking  bowl,  it  is  now  officially  designated 
as  an  alms  plate.  In  the  church  is  also  a  chained  copy  of  Calvin's  Institutes 
and  Whole  Duty  of  Man  (1725). 

LECHLADE.— St.  Lawrence. 

The  church  at  Lechlade  appears  to  have  been  erected  about  the  year 
1470,  in  the  time  of  Vicar  Conrad  Ney,  the  main  expense  having  been  borne 
by  the  neighbouring  Augustinian  Priory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  a  possession, 
together  with  the  Manor  of  Lechlade,  of  the  then  powerful  Hailes  Abbey. 
Records  point  to  the  existence  of  a  previous  church,  certainly  as  early  as  the 
year  1255,  but  no  definite  traces  of  this  remain,  though  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  it  occupied  the  site  covered  by  the  present  building.  This,  on 
its  foundation,  was  named  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  in  1502,  at  the 
request  of  Queen  Catherine  of  Aragon,  then  Lady  of  the  Manor,  it  was  re- 
dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence,  doubtless  the  favourite,  because  the  native  saint 
of  the  Spanish  Queen. 

The  church,  which  is  built  of  Taynton  stone,  is  constructed  on  the  usual 
Perpendicular  plan,  comprising  chancel  with  side-chapels,  nave  with  clerestory 
and  aisles,  a  north  porch,  and  "  a  pratie  pyramis  of  Stone  at  the  West  End."'' 
The  latter,  a  handsome  specimen  of  enriched  Perpendicular  work,  is  crowned 
by  a  graceful  hexagonal  spire,  said  to  have  been  added  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Of  the  bells,  five  are  old,  two  (1626  and  1635)  being 
inscribed  PRAYES  THE  LORD,  another  dated  1690,  while  there  is  the  usual 
contribution  from  the  Rudhall  foundry,  of  the  year  1742,  together  with  a 
small  "  ting-tang  "  bell  by  John,  of  the  same  firm,  dated  1796.  The  windows 
of  the  aisles  have  reticulated  tracery  characteristic  of  an  earlier  period,  but 
the  clerestory  is  obviously  a  later  addition,  as  also  are  the  Tudor  north, 
south  and  west  doorways,  together  with  the  east  and  west  windows.  The 
chancel  is  capped  by  an  openwork  parapet  of  considerable  beauty,  and  on 
the  east  gable  of  the  nave  appears  a  mutilated  sanctus  bellcote.  Above  the 
chancel  gable  a  central  finial  takes  the  form  of  a  niche  containing  the  figure 
of  St.  Lawrence,  with  book  and  gridiron,  erected  at  the  re-dedication  in  1502, 
which  doubtless  also  gives  the  date  of  the  other  late  additions.  The  north 
side  of  the  church,  on  which  is  a  vestry  opening  from  the  chancel,  has  a  large 
disused  porch,  with  perfectly  flat  stone  roof,  simply  groined. 

Internally  the  tower  is  completed  with  the  usual  vaulting,  and  pinned 
against  the  lower  walls  are  several  curious  old  leads,  taken  from  the  nave 

1  "  His  eyes  are  as  red  as  a  mazer  made  of  an  alder-tree." — Rabelais.     English  mazers, 

however,  were  usually   made   of  bird's-eye   maple,  whence  the   name,  which  is   of 
German  origin,  and  signifies  a  spot.     See  footnote,  page  57. 

2  Leyland. 
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roof,  on  which  are  recorded  the  dates  of  various  repairs.  The  original  roof 
of  the  nave  was  destroyed  by  fire  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
present  one  is  contemporary  with  the  clerestory,  and  still  retains  its  ancient 
timbers,  carefully  restored. 

The  font  is  a  richly  panelled  specimen  of  early  Perpendicular  work, 
standing  on  a  modern  base.  Above  it,  in  a  pier  of  the  south-west  arcade, 
is  a  large  canopied  niche,  evidently  designed  to  hold  an  image.  Such  an 
arrangement  is  far  from  usual,  though  occasionally,  as  at  Burford,  a  small 
almery  was  placed  near  the  font  for  holding  the  various  adjuncts  formerly 
used  in  Baptism.  Near  by  stands  a  parish  chest  with  the  usual  three  locks, 
dated   1688. 

In  the  north  aisle  hangs  a  Georgian  Royal  escutcheon  (1829),  and  built 
into  the  wall  is  a  curious  stone,  originally  carved  in  relief,  but  with  the  former 
raised  work  hacked  off  flush  with  the  background.  The  remaining  outline 
is  suggestive  of  a  bishop  baptising  an  infant  at  a  font,  with  portion  of  a  church 
behind ;  a  scroll  issues  from  the  bishop's  lips  bearing  the  words  (apparently 
restored) :  In  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti.  Amen.  Nothing 
definite  can  be  said  about  this  piece  of  carving,  but  probably  it  is  a  relic 
of  the  earlier,  perhaps  of  the  Norman  church. 

The  eastern  limits  of  nave  and  aisles  are  determined  by  a  triplet  of 
arches,  each  of  which  bears  the  marks  of  former  screens  ;  in  the  north  are 
the  doorways  and  stairs  by  which  approach  was  given  to  the  rood  loft.  The 
floor  of  the  north  aisle  contains  a  memorial  brass  thought  to  represent  a 
local  wool-merchant,  John  Townsend,  and  his  wife,  who  died  in  1455.  A  some- 
what similar  brass  in  the  south  aisle  retains  the  male  figure  only,  and  is 
identified  with  "  one  John  Twynyhoe,"  who  "  ffounded  the  Chauntry  of  St 
Blaise  by  lycence  by  hym  obteigned  of  King  Edward  the  iiijth  to  fynd 
a  pryste  to  celebrate  in  the  seid  p'ish  churche  for  ever."  The  chantry  altar 
stood  here,  outside  the  rood  screen,  and  further  altar  space  was  provided 
by  the  continuation  of  the  aisle  beyond  this  line  of  demarkation.  The  north 
chancel  aisle,  now  occupied  by  the  organ,  was  formerly  the  Lady  Chapel, 
but  no  signs  of  piscina  or  almery  are  there  visible.  In  the  nave  stands  a 
handsome  stone  pulpit  of  recent  construction,  but  the  base  is  ancient, 
apparently  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  chancel  arch  is  spanned  by  a  modern  screen,  but  in  the  chancel 
are  a  number  of  fine  stone  corbels  supporting  the  ancient  roof,  which  has 
elaborately  carved  bosses.  Two  almeries  and  a  piscina  have  been  preserved 
in  the  south  wall,  the  latter  evidently  at  one  time  an  object  of  considerable 
richness,  but  subsequently  defaced  by  the  hand  of  Puritan  iconoclast. 
A  crocketted  and  embellished  doorway  leads  into  the  vestry,  and  is  happy 
in  retaining  a  handsome  original  door,  with  prodigious  lock  and  key. 

There  is  no  altar  plate  of  any  great  antiquity  at  Lechlade,  the  oldest 
piece,  a  chalice  with  paten  cover,  dating  only    from  the  year  1641.      The 
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registers  commence  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  Churchwardens* 
Accounts  in  the  eighteenth.  The  latter  are  typical  of  the  period,  which  seemed 
to  devote  its  main  energies  and  interests  to  the  slaughter  of  sparrows  and 
pole  cats,  and  a  few  extracts  will  herewith  be  appended : — 

i     s.    d. 

1797 — Paid  for  Sparrows       074 

To  Mr.  Rudal  for  casting  the  little  Bell 

and  postage  of  a  Letter      . .      . .  i     26 

To  Kerby  for  3  Pole  Cats o     2     o 

1797 — 82  doz.  Sparrows'  Heads 013     8 

Two  Pole  Cats      o     i     4 

Beer  for  Ringers o     5     o 

Paid  for  Coal  for  the  Man  to  Clean 

the  Church  Clock         o    o     8J 

1798 — For  two  Prayers  for  Victory  over  the 

Dutch  Fleet  020 

1799 — 130  doz.  Sparrows'  Heads  at  2d.   . .  i     i     8 

Two  Pole  Cats      o     i     4 

Two  Weazles        008 


fmmk 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE    CHURN    VALLEY. 

COBERLEY.— St.  Giles. 

The  church  at  Coberley,'  which  consists  of  chancel,  nave  with  south 
chapel,  south  porch,  and  western  tower,  has  within  recent  times  been  so 
rebuilt  that,  of  the  original  structure,  nothing  remains  beyond  the  Decorated 
chapel,  the  Perpendicular  porch  and  tower,  and  an  unusually  interesting 
series  of  monumental  effigies.  That  the  earliest  foundation  dated  from  Saxon 
times  was  made  tolerably  certain  in  1870  by  the  discovery  in  the  churchyard 
of  a  beautifully  carved  Saxon  cross ;  for  some  extraordinary  reason  this 
was  not  preserved,  and  no  trace  of  it  now  remains  beyond  a  few  photographs 
in  the  possession  of  the  rector. 

Commencing  the  exterior  survey  with  the  tower,  this  is  found  to  be 
a  very  ordinary  Perpendicular  structure,  with  a  large  sundial  dated  1693 
on  the  south  side,  and  on  the  western  buttresses  two  shields  charged  with  a 
fesse  between  three  martlets^  arms  of  the  Berkeley's  of  Coberley,  former  lords 
of  the  manor.  Of  the  bells,  one  is  by  Edward  Neale  of  Burford,  dated  1661, 
and  prior  to  1870  there  remained  an  early  fourteenth  century  "  Eleanor 
Bell,""  but  this  interesting  relic  of  early  mediaeval  campanology,  being  cracked, 
was  consigned  to  the  melting  pot  by  vandalic  "  restorers." 

The  south  chapel  was  endowed  and  built  by  Sir  Thomas  de  Berkeley, 
anjd  by  him  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  circa  1340.  The  ancient  features 
have  been  much  disguised  by  rebuilding,  but  an  unusual  form  of  low-side 
window^  has  survived  in  the  south  wall,  beyond  earshot  of  any  present 
dwelling,  but  so  placed  because  the  home  of  the  Berkeleys  stood  in  the  field 
on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  where  an  important  residence  actually 
remained  as  late  as  Atkyns'  time  and  was  made  the  subject  of  a  plate  in  his 
History  of  Gloucestershire  (171 2).  The  window  in  question  is  unglazed, 
quatrefoil  in  shape,  with  an  edging  of  ballflower  ornament  and  a  hoodmould 
terminated  by  large  corbel  heads  ;  internally,  there  is  a  rectangular  cavity 
with  wooden  shutter,  which  would  have  been  opened  for  the  sounding  of  the 
sacring  bell. 

The  porch  is  distinctive  in  that  its  west  wall  is  pierced  by  a  triplet  of 
large,  openwork  quatrefoils.  The  inner  doorway  presents  a  form  of  Perpen- 
dicular enrichment  unusual  to  the  neighbourhood,  having  a  doubly  cusped 

I     Sometimes  spelt  Cubberley.  2    See  under  Winstone.  3    See  page  19. 
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fringe,  and  above  it  an  angelic  head  with  suggestions  of  outstretched  wings, 
probably  not  in  its  original  position. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tower-basement  and  the  south  chapel,  the 
interior  structure  of  the  church  is  entirely  modern,  but  of  ancient  woodwork 
there  remains  a  late  Jacobean  pulpit,  some  tracery  suggestive  of  the  former 
rood-screen,  now  worked  into  the  modern  reading-desk,  and  a  fine  though 
considerably  renovated  Communion  table,  temp  Charles  H. 

The  south  chapel,  which  is  partitioned  from  the  nave  by  modern  arches, 
contains  freestone  effigies  thought  to  commemorate  members  of  the  Berkeley 
family,  former  lords  of  the  manor.  The  most  important  monument,  raised 
upon  a  modern  base,  depicts  a  knight  in  plate  armour  with  his  lady  wearing 
wimple,  hood,  and  long-sleeved  gown,  and  this  is  generally  identified  with 
the  Sir  Thomas  de  Berkeley  who  founded  the  chapel,  and  his  wife  ;  Sir  Thomas 
fought  at  Crecy,  and  died  about  the  year  1350,  but  the  style  of  armour  belongs 
to  a  period  perhaps  twenty  years  earlier  than  the  date  of  his  death.'  A  con- 
temporary monument,  considerably  under  life-size,  represents  a  girl 
holding  in  each  hand  a  glove,  possibly  a  daughter  of  the  Berkeleys,  and 
within  a  cusped  recess  in  the  south  wall  lies  the  effigy  of  a  youth,  hair  done 
in  wide  curls  above  the  ears,  a  style  which  was  popular  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  HI. 

Near  by,  the  matrix  of  a  sixteenth  century  brass  recalls  the  Brydges 
family,^  descended  from  the  Berkeleys  in  the  female  line,  but  only  one  shield 
of  brass  remains,  and  this  depicts  the  Berkeley  arms,  already  seen  upon  the 
tower.  A  handsome  marble  wall-tablet  commemorates  the  Castlemains 
(1677-1712),  also  sometime  lords  of  the  manor.  Other  notable  details  in  this 
chapel  are  the  lowside  window,'  an  ogee  piscina  niche,  and  several  pieces 
of  Norman  moulding,  found  during  the  reconstruction  of  the  church,  and 
incorporated  with  the  masonry  of  the  north  wall. 

The  sanctuary  contains  two  ancient  features  of  unusual  interest  and 
rarity,  of  these  the  most  striking  being  a  heart-burial  monument,  sole  example 
of  its  kind  in  the  Cotswolds.  This  consists  essentially  of  an  oval  medallion 
containing  the  bas-relief  demi-figure  of  a  knight  in  chain  armour,  breast 
covered  by  a  heater-shaped  shield,  and  mailed  hands  clutching  between  them 
a  disproportionately  large  heart.  This  monument  is  thought  to  represent 
Sir  Giles  de  Berkeley,  who  died  and  was  buried  at  Little  Malvern  in  the  year 
1295,  but  whose  heart  was  brought  to  Coberley  for  burial.  Piecemeal  in- 
terment of  this  kind  was  comparatively  common  in  the  Middle  Ages,  especially 
when  death  occurred  away  from  home,  or  in  a  foreign  land.  Even  flesh 
and  bones  were  sometimes  committed  to  different  graves,  the  body  being 

1  An  effigy  of  Sir  John  Giffard  in  Leckhampton  Church,  near  Cheltenham,  is  by  the  same 

hand. 

2  Sir  John  Brydges  (of  Coberley)  was  created  Lord  Chandos  of  Sudeley,  1544. 

3  Described  above. 
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boiled  in  wine  to  facilitate  the  distribution,  and  in  this  manner  patrons  of 
religious  houses  could  bequeath  various  parts  for  burial  in  various  places, 
one  establishment  receiving  the  bones,  another  the  flesh,  and  a  third  the  heart.' 

The  other  interest  of  the  sanctuary  is  a  small,  cusped  panel  of  early- 
fifteenth  century  date,  carved  with  a  vigorous  representation  of  the  rood, 
and  now  fixed  at  the  back  of  a  modern  almery  in  the  north  wall  This  unusual 
survival  was  probably  designed  to  fill  a  shallow  niche  in  the  east  wall  of  the 
porch,  such  as  still  remains  in  the  Ampney  churches  and  elsewhere  about  the 
Cotswolds."  No  traces  of  such  a  niche  appear  here,  probably  on  account 
of  rebuilding,  but  nevertheless  panels  of  this  description  were  often  put  to 
such  use,  though  an  alternative  employment  as  part  of  a  reredos  would  be 
possible.     {See  Plate  8.) 

For  several  centuries  the  church  possessed  an  Elizabethan  Communion 
cup  and  paten,  of  date  1576,  but  some  years  ago  these  were  stolen  and  the 
thief  brought  to  justice  only  after  the  precious  object  had  been  melted  down. 

On  the  south  the  churchyard  is  bounded  by  a  high  wall  containing 
Elizabethan  doorways,  part  of  an  embattled  enclosure  around  the  former 
manor  house,  where  dwelt  the  Brydges  and  before  them  the  Lords  Berkeley. 
Charles  L  slept  in  the  house  on  two  occasions,  first  after  the  Siege  of  Glou- 
cester and  again  while  pursuing  Essex,  July,  1644.  The  village  is  remarkable 
in  possessing  yet  another  Caroline  memory,  Charles  IL  having  passed  the 
night  at  the  old  rectory  house,  disguised  as  a  groom,  on  his  flight  fromBoscobel. 

There  remains  in  the  churchyard  part  of  an  ancient  cross,  probably 
co-eval  with  the  fourteenth  century  additions  to  the  fabric. 

COWLEY.— St.  Mary. 

The  church  at  Cowley  consists  of  chancel  and  nave  only,  with  a  south 
porch,  and  a  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  ;  originally  it  was  possessed 
by  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  at  Pershore,  a  fact  which  may  have  influenced  its 
dedication.  Unfortunately  "  restoration  "  has  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  this 
ancient  building,  the  only  untouched  portion  being  the  tower,  a  small  and 
early  structure  capped  by  a  richly  designed  belfry  of  Perpendicular  date. 
The  bells  are  six  in  number,  five  dating  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  according 
to  Rudder,^  the  gift  of  Henry  Bret,  former  Squire  of  Cowley,  who  "  was 
passionately  fond  of  ringing  and  continually  travelling  about  the  country 
with  a  company  of  ringers,  at  a  vast  expense,  dissipated  a  plentiful  fortune." 

1  This  custom  was  followed  even    in    comparatively  recent  times,  Madame  de  Montespan 

having  bequeathed  her  body  to  the  family  tomb,    her  heart  to  the  Convent  of  La 
FUche,  and  her  entrails  to  the  priory  of  Menoux,  near  Bourbon.      {See  Plate  14.) 

2  See  Introduction. 

3  A  New  History  of  Gloucestershire  (1779). 
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The  body  of  the  church  has  Early  English  lancet  windows,  several  ap- 
parently replacements,  and  on  the  north  side  a  fifteenth  century  buttress-like 
projection  accommodates  a  former  roodloft  stairway.  The  most  suggestive 
external  feature  is  the  masonry,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  neglected  by 
former  observers.  The  nave  is  composed  entirely  of  a  rubble-like  formation 
which  continues  for  several  feet  beyond  the  apparent  division  between  nave 
and  chancel — in  fact,  for  just  that  length  which  would  have  accommodated 
a  Norman  sanctuary.  After  this  occurs  a  decided  change,  the  remainder 
of  the  chancel  being  built  of  large  ashlar  blocks,  with  corbel-table  of  very 
pronounced  rounds  and  hollows,  typical  of  thirteenth  century  practice. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  original  foundation  was  Norman — perhaps 
rather  late,  judging  by  the  almost  embryonic  Early  English  form  of  corbel- 
table — and  elaborations  of  ritual  rendered  it  necessary  to  extend  the  chancel 
eastward  in  the  thirteenth  century,  making  it  approximately  of  equal  length 
with  the  nave.  It  seems  likely  that  there  is  a  small  crypt,  or  vault,  beneath 
the  chancel  extension — as  at  Duntisbourne  Rouse — for  the  ground  dips  rapidly 
towards  the  east,  and  in  consequence  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary  is  several 
feet  above  ground  level. 

The  south  side  of  the  nave  has  a  trefoil-headed  window  placed  in  a  high 
position  to  light  the  rood-loft,  and  internally  the  sill  is  flat  and  deep,  as  if 
the  southern  end  of  the  loft  were  meant  to  rest  upon  it.  The  porch  is  Perpen- 
dicular, with  a  niche  above  the  entrance,  but  as  usual  the  image  of  the  patron 
saint  is  missing.  On  the  south  face,  a  small  incised  bird — presumably  a 
duck — may  be  a  mason's  mark,  and  a  carefully  cut  votive  cross  appears  above 
the  trefoil-headed  window  in  the  western  lateral  wall.  Other  votive  crosses 
cover  the  jambs  of  the  inner  doorway,  which  has  a  hoodmould  terminated 
by  modern  "  Early  English  "  corbel  heads. 

Beyond  an  ancient  timber  roof,  few  signs  of  age  are  visible  within  the 
nave.  The  most  notable  detail  is  the  charming.  Transitional  Norman  font, 
but  even  this  stands  upon  a  modern  pedestal  and  base :  beneath  the  rim  of 
the  font  runs  a  band  of  angular  moulding,  said  to  be  unique  in  design,  while 
the  under  portion  of  the  bowl  is  roughly  scored  with  chevrons.  In  the  south 
wall,  just  west  of  the  rood-screen  site,  a  minute  and  unusual  piscina  niche 
indicates  the  position  of  a  former  altar,  but  there  stands  here  now  a  small 
Perpendicular  stone  pulpit,  exceedingly  rough  in  design  and  execution. 

The  chancel  and  sanctuary  have  been  modernised  without  great  regard 
for  their  ancient  and  humble  character.  In  the  south  an  unusually  large 
piscina  remains  more  or  less  intact,  while  opposite  is  situated  the  *'  founder's 
tomb,"  wherein  lies  the  early  fourteenth  century  effigy  of  an  ecclesiastic. 
A  hound,  or  heraldic  beast,  at  the  feet  has  been  considerably  cut  away,  and 
above  the  covering  arch  there  projects  from  the  wall  a  bracket  pierced  with 
two  holes  ;  a  tomb  in  this  position  would  almost  certainly  in  due  season  have 
served  for  the  Easter  Sepulchre,  and  probably  it  was  in  connection  with  that 
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temporary  structure  that  the  bracket  came  to  be  designed,  and  the  monument 
was  mutilated — though  the  latter  may  have  resulted  when  fitting  former 
sanctuary  rails. 

On  the  altar  stand  two  unusually  massive  pewter  candlesticks,  of  the 
pricket  type  ;  the  plate  proper  includes  a  chalice  of  the  year  1607,  a  paten 
of  1699,  and  an  ewer-shaped  flagon  of  1773. 

COLESBOURNE.— St.  James. 

The  church  at  Colesbourne,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Llanthony 
Priory  near  Gloucester,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesquely  situated  in  the 
Cotswolds.  Had  the  Norman  chapel  survived  intact,  it  would  indeed  have 
been  a  gem  worthy  of  the  setting,  but  century  by  century  rebuildings  were 
effected,  and  aided  by  a  comparatively  recent  "  restoration,"  these  have 
destroyed  nearly  all  that  otherwise  would  have  been  beautiful  and  interesting. 

In  plan  the  church  is  cruciform,  with  south  porch,  and  handsome  Perpen- 
dicular tower  at  ihe  west  end.  The  latter  is  typical  of  the  district,  save  that 
the  belfry  lights  consist  of  stone  screens  pierced  by  quatrefoils,  while  it  con- 
tains a  ring  of  five  bells  by  Abraham  Rudhall  (1719).  Sir  Robert  Atkyns 
(171 2)  records  that  "  Eight  acres  are  given  to  the  church,  called  Bell-Rope 
Land,  being  applyed  for  that  Use." 

The  masonry  of  the  nave  has  been  much  renovated,  though  there  remain 
in  the  north  indications  of  a  former,  probably  a  Norman  doorway.  Transepts 
appear  to  have  been  added  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  the  north  transept 
has  of  recent  years  been  rebuilt,  while  the  south  retains  only  one  Decorated 
window,  in  its  east  wall.  The  chancel,  much  modernised  as  regards  the 
windows,  is  notable  for  an  extremely  rare  survival  which  has  hitherto  received 
no  printed  notice,  an  embossed  tile  found  during  the  reconstruction  of  the 
church,  and  by  a  grave  error  of  judgment  inserted  in  the  east  exterior  wall, 
where  it  is  exposed  in  full  to  the  corrosive  influences  of  wind  and  weather. 
The  tile,  which  bears  a  curious  representation  of  the  Crucifixion,  is  about 
ten  inches  square,  of  red  pottery,  retaining  considerable  traces  of  a  greenish 
glaze.  Mr.  St.  Clair  Baddeley,  a  well-known  authority,  kindly  tells  the 
author :  "  The  tile  is  doubtless  of  the  fourteenth  century,  approximately 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  IL  It  would  have  been  one  perhaps  of  a  set  inserted 
into  either  a  reredos,  or  more  likely  still,  into  a  portable  altar,  where  ivory 
(equivalent)  *  plaques  '  could  not  be  obtained  or  afforded."     {See  Plate  8.) 

The  interior  of  the  church  has  been  rendered  depressingly  ugly  by  so- 
called  "  restoration,"  but  a  font  and  a  stone  pulpit  of  Perpendicular  date  have 
escaped  destruction,  the  latter  plainly  panelled,  and  peculiar  in  being 
approached  from  the  chancel  by  means  of  an  archway  cut  in  the  thickness 
of  the  nave  east  wall,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  arch.  One  of  the  panels 
is  pierced  at  a  slightly  oblique  angle,  forming  a  miniature  squint,  perhaps  to 
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give  the  priest  a  view  into  the  nave,  while  standing  against  the  south  wall 
of  the  chancel.  The  south  transept  retains  some  ancient  roof  timbers,  a 
piscina,  a  squint  to  the  high  altar,  and  two  image  brackets  which  in  former 
days  would  have  flanked  the  altar.  The  north  transept  is  completely 
modernised,  but  formerly  it  had  a  squint,  since  blocked  up  and  extended 
to  floor  level,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cupboard  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
chancel ;   this  at  a  later  date  was  used  as  entrance  to  a  vault. 

A  pointed  chancel  arch  replaces  the  Norman  original,  but  rests  on  early 
Norman  piers  with  unusually  massive,  scalloped  abaci.  There  is  nothing  of 
interest  in  the  chancel,  and  neither  plate  nor  registers  are  earlier  than  the 
seventeenth  century.  Remains  of  late  fifteenth  century  glass  appear  in  the 
west  window  of  the  tower,  among  them  several  of  the  usual  symbols,  such 
as  roses,  white  and  yellow,  and  a  numerous  assortment  of  crowns,  also  a 
small  head  with  nimbus. 

In  the  churchyard  the  picturesque  steps  and  base  of  a  fifteenth  century 
cross  remain,  but  the  shaft  and  head  have  long  since  disappeared,  their  place 
being  taken  by  an  old  but  insignificant  sundial. 
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At  Rendcombe  the  fine  church  was  erected  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  Sir  Edmund  Tame,'  son 
of  John  Tame,  patron  of  Fairford.  As  Sir  Edmund  completed  what  his  father 
had  so  nobly  begun  at  Fairford,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to  find  many  points 
of  similarity  between  the  two  churches :  both  replace  buildings  which  were 
nearly  demoHshed  in  making  the  new  extensions,  the  rood-screens  at  Fairford 
and  at  Rendcombe  are  not  far  from  being  identical,  and  Rendcombe  possesses 
remains  of  glass  which  by  some  are  held  to  be  the  surplus  from  the  Fairford 
windows. 

The  building  under  consideration  comprises  chancel,  nave  with  south  aisle 
continued  eastward  to  form  a  chancel  chapel,  a  south  porch  and  a  western 
tower.  The  latter,  though  good  of  its  kind,  is  interesting  chiefly  for  its  bells, 
three  out  of  the  six  being  of  pre-Reformation  date.  Of  these,  two  bear  similar 
dedications  to  St.  Catherine : 

and  are  probably  contemporary  with  the  fabric  of  the  tower.  The  tenor  bell, 
sole  example  of  its  kind  in  the  county,  is  thought  to  have  been  cast  by  John 
Danyell,  of  London,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1450, — a  relic,  therefore, 

I     See  also  under  Barnsley. 
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of  the  church  which  existed  before  the  present  edifice  was  built.  Its  dedi- 
cation is  to  St.  Gabriel : 

^§ff$§  a9§  mM§  ^^'^m  w<s>w§w  ^ji^nsi/^^ 

besides  which  it  bears  the  Royal  arms  of  the  Tudors,  together  with  a  cross, 
curiously  inscribed : 

These  "  Gabriel  Bells  "  are  invariably  ancient  and  therefore  rare.  A  special 
significance  was  attached  to  their  use,  for  in  mediaeval  times  all  persons 
having  any  religious  pretensions  repeated  the  words  of  Gabriel  at  least  once 
a  day — Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena,  benedicta  tu  in  mulieribus,  et  benedictus 
fructus  ventris  tui — and  "  a  special  bell  was  often  set  apart  to  be  rung  at 
those  hours  on  which  good  Christians  were  expected  to  say  their  Ave  Maria."' 

In  general  appearance  the  church  is  characteristically  late  Perpendicular, 
but  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  consists  of  rough  masonry  built  around  three 
Early  English  columns,  relics  of  a  north  aisle  arcade  of  the  original  church. 
Between  nave  and  chancel  a  buttress-like  projection  contains  the  former 
rood-loft  staircase,  and  above  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  rises  a  charming 
little  gabled  crucifix,  wonderful  in  having  escaped  Puritan  iconoclasts.  The 
south  aisle  extends  to  the  eastern  limit  of  the  chancel,  the  two  last  bays 
within  the  rood  screen  being  enclosed  as  a  separate  chapel.  The  porch  entrance 
is  remarkable  for  its  spandrels,  having  foliations  both  back  and  front,  while 
the  spandrels  of  the  nave  doorway  are  also  unusual  in  their  carving,  one 
depicting  fruited  ivy  and  the  other  oak  leaves  with  acorns,  and  both  enriched 
with  modern  tinting.  The  door  itself  is  co-eval  with  the  Perpendicular 
rebuilding  of  the  church,  while  the  escutcheon  key-plate  is  curious  on  account 
of  its  rude  lettering  or  figures,  probably  a  mediaeval  form  of  Arabic  numerals 
representing  the  date  141 7,  in  which  case  it  is  an  interesting  example  of 
the  early  employment  of  such  characters."  One  antiquary,  however, 
considers  the  inscription  to  be  "  plain  English,  intended  to  perpetuate  the 
name  of  the  village  blacksmith  who  made  the  lock — John."^    (See  page  25.) 

The  aisle  contains  an  exceedingly  fine  late  Norman  font,  almost  exactly 
a  replica  of  the  font  in  Hereford  Cathedral :  below  the  rim  it  has  a  course 
of  "  fret  "  moulding,  and  the  deep  bowl  is  divided  into  twelve  arched  com- 
partments, eleven  of  which  contain  figures  of  Apostles,  while  the  last,  which 
would  have  been  meant  for  Judas,  is  left  uncarved.  This  noble  feature  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  Elmore,  near  Gloucester,  by  the  Guise  family, 
who  bought  the  manor  of  Rendcombe  at  the  Restoration,  and  made  it  their 
home  for  over  a  century. 

1  Dedications  and  Patron  Saints  of  English  Churches  (Bond). 

2  See  page  25. 

3  Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  VI. 
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The  church  is  seated  throughout  with  excellent  modern  oak,  but  the 
timber  roofs  of  nave  and  aisle  are  original ;  of  the  corbels  which  support 
the  aisle  roof,  two  take  the  form  of  angels  with  musical  instruments,  the  one 
just  east  of  the  porch  playing  a  lute  and  the  one  to  the  west  a  rebec. 
The  chancel  roof  of  sycamore  is  modern,  with  handsomely  carved  and  painted 
bosses,  the  remarkable  achievement  of  a  local  carpenter.  There  is  no  chancel 
arch,  the  splendid  rood-screen,  very  similar  in  design  to  that  at  Fairford, 
alone  marking  the  division  between  nave  and  chancel,  while  an  even  richer 
screen  spans  the  aisle  arcade,  shutting  in  the  chancel  chapel.  The  altar  rails 
are  Jacobean,  and  may  be  compared  with  those  at  Elkstone,  but  like  the 
rood-screen,  these  are  regrettably  spoilt  by  paint.  While  being  modern,  the 
altar  table  is  in  keeping  with  the  ancient  features,  which  include  an  unusually 
rich  sanctuary  chair  and  a  box  settee,  of  domestic  rather  than  ecclesiastic 
character,  handsomely  panelled  with  linenfold.  Some  pieces  of  Gothic  open- 
work carving — possibly  from  the  former  rood-loft — have  been  used  to  decorate 
the  modern  pulpit. 

The  ancient  glass  at  Rendcombe  is  remarkably  un-uniform  both  in 
character  and  quality.  The  church  is  said  originally  to  have  been  glazed  with 
a  surplus  from  Fairford,  but  what  remains,  except  in  the  uppermost  lights, 
has  been  extensively  consolidated  by  additions  of  extremely  poor,  modern 
imitative  work :  this  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  east  window,  where 
figures  of  the  four  Evangelists  have  in  each  case  been  given  a  new  head  which 
is  Httle  short  of  grotesque,  both  as  regards  delineation  and  colouring.  In 
contrast,  a  window  of  the  south  chapel  contains  modern  glass  exceedingly 
handsome  and  rich  in  every  detail.  Pleasing  Flemish  medallions,  dating 
apparently  from  the  late  sixteenth  or  early  seventeenth  century,  are  found 
in  the  south  aisle,  while  the  central  window  of  the  nave  retains  a  number  of 
early  fragments,  among  which  should  be  noted  the  initials  of  the  knightly 
builder,  Edmund  Tame. 

Scattered  about  the  church  are  several  table  tombs  and  memorial  tablets 
to  the  Berkeley  and  Guise  families,  former  lords  of  the  manor,  and  their 
arms,  together  with  those  of  Tame,  appear  on  various  corbel  shields. 

The  plate  includes  a  chalice  of  the  year  1646,  a  silver  alms  dish  of  1675, 
and  two  enormous  tankard  flagons  (1592)  like  those  at  Cirencester,  these  being 
of  the  round-bellied  type  which  were  made,  as  a  rule,  not  later  than  the 
first  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century.  An  ancient  altar-cloth  of  crimson 
velvet,  with  applique  embroidery  in  satin  and  silver  lace,  depicts  the  Last 
Supper,  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  and  the  Crucifixion. 

A  noble  feature  in  the  churchyard  must  have  been  the  ancient  cross,  of 
which  there  remain  only  three  colossal  steps  and  a  ponderous  base,  to  which 
in  comparatively  recent  times  have  been  added  a  stunted  shaft  and  head, 
both  ridiculously  out  of  proportion  with  the  ancient  structure. 
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The  picturesquely  situated  church  at  North  Cerney  is  cruciform  in  plan, 
with  a  south  porch  and  a  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  Later  re- 
constructions have  rendered  the  origin  of  this  building  difficult  to  read,  but 
the  foundation  was  possibly  Saxon,  lines  of  very  ancient  masonry  having 
been  discovered  beneath  the  present  nave,  during  the  installation  of  a  heating 
apparatus.  The  external  south  wall  of  the  nave  is  roughcast :  whether  any 
Saxon  characteristics  exist  beneath  is  a  matter  for  future  discovery  to  reveal, 
but  at  latest  the  wall  is  Norman,  from  which  period  also  date  the  western 
half  of  the  chancel  and  the  lower  part  of  the  tower.  Quite  towards  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the  present  belfry  stage  was  added,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  several  decades — that  is,  during  the  Early  English  period — the  short 
Norman  chancel  was  considerably  lengthened.  In  the  Perpendicular  period 
transepts  were  thrown  out,  an  external  stair-turret  was  added  to  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  tower,  the  walls  of  the  nave  were  raised  and  embattled, 
and  its  ancient  high-pitched  roof  replaced  by  one  of  flatter  contour. 

The  tower  masonry  is  quite  distinctive.  Early  Norman  (rubble),  with 
Norman  Transitional  merging  into  Early  English  (ashlar)  above,  the  later 
period  being  typified  by  the  moulded  capitals  in  the  arcaded  belfry  lights. 
The  "  saddleback  "  or  gabled  roof  is  a  comparatively  recent  addition,  its 
construction  having  followed  upon  a  destructive  fire.  Of  the  six  bells,  five 
hail  from  the  famous  Gloucester  foundry,  four  being  the  work  of  Abraham 
(1714)  and  one  of  John  Rudhall  (1820). 

The  north  wall  of  the  nave  is  chiefly  Perpendicular,  the  bold  plinth 
mouldings  and  embattlements  matching  those  of  the  transepts.  Of  recent 
years  the  chancel  east  end  has  been  rebuilt,  and  a  pseudo-Early  English 
window  reconstructed  from  remaining  fragments,  otherwise  the  windows, 
both  here  and  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave,  are  debased  insertions.  In  the 
south  the  chancel  retains  traces  of  a  Norman  priests'  doorway,  considerably 
below  the  present  ground  level. 

The  south  transept  is  interesting  mainly  on  account  of  an  unusual  bracket 
sundial,  projecting  from  the  wall  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground,  in  which 
low  position  it  might  be  mistaken  for  a  stoup.  Close  by,  covering  several 
large  stones,  is  an  incised  Manticore,  a  most  rare  feature  which  is  repeated 
in  a  slightly  different  form  on  the  masonry  of  the  belfry  turret.  Manticores 
are,  according  to  legend,  "  a  most  strange  sort  of  creatures,  which  have  the 
body  of  a  lion,  red  hair,  a  face  and  ears  like  a  man's,  three  rows  of  teeth. . . . 
a  sting  in  their  tails  like  a  scorpion's,  and  a  very  melodious  voice."'  Their 
traditioned  diet  is  suggested  by  Skelton  (c.  1529) :  "  The  Mantycors  of  the 
Montaynes  Myght  fede  them  on  thy  Braynes."     (See  Plate  14.) 

The  south  doorway  of  the  nave  dates  from  the  mid-Norman  period, 
and  has  tympanum  and  lintel  both  profusely  diapered  with  the  "  star  " 

I.     Rabelais,   circa   1 5 50. 
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ornament,  the  lintel  being  curious  for  the  four  minutely  carved  human  heads, 
irregularly  placed  in  small  sunken  panels.  The  door  itself  is  of  "  Perpen- 
dicular "  timber,  the  upper  part  restored,  but  with  original  ironwork  which 
includes  a  most  charming  closing  ring.     (See  page  22.) 

Internally  the  nave  retains  its  Perpendicular  oak  roof  supported  on 
contemporary  stone  corbel-heads,  while  a  font  of  the  same  period,  though 
remarkably  fresh  in  appearance,  is  proved  genuine  by  the  plug-holes  of  pre- 
Reformation  cover  fastenings.  The  mid-fifteenth  century  stone  pulpit  is  an 
object  of  singular  beauty :  its  bands  of  deeply-undercut  lily  ornament  render 
it  not  unlike  the  pulpit  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.     (See  page  29.) 

The  north  transept,  which  is  provided  with  a  curiously  crooked  squint  to 
the  high  altar,  besides  an  ancient  timber  roof  retains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  fifteenth  century  glass,  carefully  and  conservatively  restored.  Among  the 
original  pieces  is  an  inscription  asking  prayers  for  the  soul  of  William  Whyt- 
churche,  rector  of  North  Cerney  circa  1462,  and  reputed  nephew  of  his  name- 
sake. Abbot  of  Hayles,  to  whom  there  is  a  like  inscription  at  Didbrook  Church. 

Shutting  off  the  south  transept,  which  has  recently  been  restored  to  its 
ancient  use  as  a  chapel,  is  a  modern  oak  screen,  excellently  carved.  A  barrel 
roof  with  carved  bosses  constitutes  another  notable  feature,  and  there  are 
here  also  considerable  remains  of  ancient  glazing,  together  with  a  large  window 
of  modern  heraldic  glass  to  the  Croome  family,  many  members  of  which 
lie  buried  here.  A  modern  stone  altar  and  a  piscina  have  been  erected,  and 
a  roomy  passage-squint  to  the  chancel  disclosed,  together  with  the  stairs 
which  formerly  gave  access  to  the  rood-loft.  The  semi-circular  chancel  arch 
has  simple  roll  mouldings  of  early  type,  but  the  "  keeled  "  jamb  shafts  are 
late  Norman,  with  capitals  enriched  by  foliage  which  is  practically  Early 
English.  Jacobean  oak  rails  span  the  arch,  in  place  of  the  former  rood 
screen. 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  can  be  seen  one  face  of  an  enriched 
table-tomb,  evidently  perfect  when  described  by  Atkyns'  as  *'  a  statue  of  a 
Priest  in  his  Robes  in  a  Nich  on  the  South  Wall "  :  by  Bigland'  this  was 
thought  to  commemorate  a  former  rector,  Thomas  Fereby,  who  died  in  1414, 
and  is  known  to  have  been  buried  in  the  chancel.  Modern  panelling  in  the 
sanctuary  conceals  any  traces  of  a  piscina  or  almery,  but  the  altar  is  of  stone, 
with  massive  ancient  mensa  raised  once  again  into  position.  The  walls,  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  are  plastered  and  whitewashed,  this  being  in  accordance 
with  a  custom  which  prevailed  even  in  early  Norman  times  ;  the  effect  is 
cool,  clean  and  simple,  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  barn-like  interiors  which 
ignorant  "  restoration"  has  foisted  upon  many  an  otherwise  beautiful  Cotswold 
church. 

1  The  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  Gloucestershire  (1712). 

2  Gloucestershire  (1791-2). 
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Lack  of  space  forbids  a  description  of  the  rare  articles  of  furniture 
which  North  Cerney  Church  owes  to  the  munificence  of  its  rector,  the  Reverend 
De  la  Hay,'  to  whom  credit  is  due  also  for  the  discovery  and  restoration  of 
the  rood-loft  stairway,  the  passage-squint  from  the  south  transept,  the 
ancient  mensa  of  the  high  altar,  and  the  tomb  of  Thomas  Fereby.  It  must 
suffice  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  many  treasures  which  have  been  collected 
to  beautify  this  church.  Numerous  and  varied  antique  candelabra  take  the 
place  of  the  usual  ugly  lamps.  Details  in  the  Croome  Chapel  include  a  fifteenth 
century  wooden  image  (French)  of  the  Virgin,  with  contemporary  pricket 
candlesticks  and  modern  crucifix  to  match.  In  the  chancel,  a  unique  and 
interesting  French  processional  cross  is  said  to  date  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  while  a  pair  of  chastely  beautiful,  mediaeval  altar  candle- 
sticks have  been  copied  for  the  design  of  a  modern  crucifix,  which  contains 
a  gem  of  ancient  enamel.  Articles  such  as  these  lend  distinction  to  an  already 
beautiful  church,  and  render  it  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole 
of  Cotswold. 

The  churchyard  contains  an  unusually  handsome  fourteenth  century 
cross,  the  head  of  which,  in  the  form  of  a  Maltese  Cross,  is  original,  having  been 
discovered  some  years  ago  in  the  churchyard  wall,  its  resting  place  for  several 
centuries. 

BAGENDON.— St.  Margaret. 

The  church  at  Bagendon,  possessed  until  the  Dissolution  by  the  Chantry 
of  Holy  Trinity  at  Cirencester,  consists  of  chancel,  nave  with  north  aisle  and 
south  porch,  and  a  small,  saddleback  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  whole 
fabric  has  undergone  strenuous  reconstructions,  mainly  during  the  last 
couple  of  centuries,  and  at  a  "  restoration  "  in  1889  two  ugly  dormer  windows 
were  inserted  in  the  nave  roof,  the  aisle  walls  were  rebuilt,  and  a  small  vestry 
added  on  the  north  side.  The  least  modernised  portion  of  the  building  is 
the  tower,  a  structure  mainly  of  late  Perpendicular  date,  but  with  certain 
features  of  Saxon  appearance,  to  which  period  may  possibly  belong  the  ancient 
bases  which  are  observable  in  the  present  walls  of  nave  and  chancel.  Among 
the  bells  is  one  by  Abraham  Rudhall,  of  Gloucester,  inscribed : 

PROSPERITY  TO  THIS  PARISH.     1723. 

The  interior  of  the  church  has  several  Norman  details,  notably  an  aisle 
arcade  and  a  small,  tub-shaped  font  on  plain  cylindrical  pedestal,  not  at  all 
dissimilar  to  the  font  at  Ampney  Crucis.  The  rim  bears  plainly  the  marks 
of  former  cover  fastenings,  with  portions  of  the  ancient  staples  remaining, 
broken  off  in  the  stone.      The  west  wall  of  the  nave  is  broken  by  a  round- 

I     To  whom  the  writer  owes  thanks  for  much  valuable  information. 
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headed  doorway  into  the  tower,  in  appearance  very  much  restored,  with  the 
hoodmould  of  a  former  lancet  window  above  it.  The  tower  basement, 
which  is  open  to  the  floor  of  the  uppermost  or  belfry  stage,  retains  the  com- 
mencement only  of  an  old  stairway :  preserved  here,  and  incorporated  with 
the  masonry  are  several  sepulchral  slabs,  probably  of  Norman  origin,  and 
there  is  also  a  curious  drain,  about  mid-way  up  the  north  wall. 

Considerable  remains  of  ancient  glass  (mainly  fifteenth  century)  are 
preserved  in  the  aisle  windows,  including  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of 
William  Huntington,  rector  of  Bagendon  in  1737.  The  chancel  arch  and 
chancel  details  are  for  the  most  part  Perpendicular,  with  traces  of  painted 
memorials  on  the  walls,  fragments  of  Tudor  glass,  and  a  diminutive  Caroline 
Communion  table  with  baluster  legs,  a  very  distinctive  specimen.  One  of 
the  northern  windows  contains  two  panels  of  excellent  glass,  by  Mr.  Whall.' 

The  plate  is  of  no  age,  and  the  registers,  under  the  name  of  Bagendeane, 
commence  only  at  the  year  1630. 

In  the  churchyard  is  a  coped  Norman  tombstone,  and  an  interesting 
rectangular  sundial  stone,  with  hours  marked  in  Roman  figures,  appears  on 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  chancel. 


BAUNTON.— St.  Mary  Magdalen. 

The  church  at  Baunton  consists  of  chancel  and  nave  only,  with  Perpen- 
dicular south  porch  and  a  modern  vestry  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel ;  it 
is  popularly  said  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Christopher,  doubtless  on  account 
of  the  large  painting  which  adorns  the  nave,  but  a  grant  of  tithe  dating  from 
the  twelfth  century,  only  recently  discovered,  expressly  mentions  "  the  chapel 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  of  Baudynton."  At  the  period  of  this  grant  the  church 
belonged  to  the  neighbouring  Abbey  of  Cirencester,  in  which  possession  it 
remained  until  that  establishment  was  dissolved,  a.d.  1537. 

Both  chancel  and  nave  retain  their  Norman  ground-plan,  together  with 
much  original  masonry,  but  in  each  case  the  walls  have  been  raised  and  the 
nave  further  provided  with  a  Perpendicular  parapet.  At  the  west  end  also 
is  an  ugly  double  bellcote,  similar  to  one  at  Stratton,  furnished  with  two  bells 
by  Thomas  Rudhall,  of  Gloucester,  dated  1776.  Of  the  windows,  that  in  the 
west  is  Decorated,  the  north  wall  contains  an  example  of  Early  English 
"  plate  tracery,"  while  the  chancel  lights  are  modern  ;  the  east  wall  is  blank, 
and  reveals  no  indications  of  ever  having  possessed  a  window.'  Marking  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  nave  is  a  buttress-like  projection  of  Perpendicular  date, 
containing  the  stair  approach  to  the  former  rood-loft.  The  porch  contains  in 
its  interior  east  wall  the  lower  portion  of  an  image  niche,  and  incorporated 
with  the  masonry  is  a  curved  stone  embossed  with  trellis  pattern,  which  may 

I    See  Burford.  2    See  page  14. 
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possibly  be  part  of  a  Norman  font.  The  entrance  to  the  nave  is  Tudor,  and 
the  door  retains  a  contemporary  iron  closing  ring  with  escutcheon,  both  of 
handsome  design. 

Internally  the  church  presents  a  woeful  appearance,  "  restoration " 
having  stripped  the  ancient  plaster  so  as  to  reveal  mud-coloured,  barn-like 
walls,  each  stone  of  which  has  been  carefully  outlined  with  cement.  One 
panel  of  plaster  alone  remains,  superlatively  interesting  for  its  marvellously 
preserved  illustration  of  the  Legend  of  St.  Christopher :  the  colours  are 
remarkably  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  the  whole  detail  constitutes  a  rare 
example  of  medieval  art.  As  usual  the  painting  faces  the  chief  (in  this  case 
the  only)  entrance  to  the  church,  out  of  regard  for  the  prevailing  superstition 
that  "  to  see  "  St.  Christopher  resulted  in  danger  and  ill-luck  being  averted 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  This  most  popular  saint  was  also  favourably 
regarded  by  the  clergy,  because  his  "  presence  "  was  held  to  keep  the  congre- 
gation from  falling  asleep  during  the  service,  so  for  these  and  other  reasons 
paintings  of  St.  Christopher  became  an  established  feature  in  late  mediaeval 
times,  though  remarkably  few  have  survived  to  the  present  day.  The  saint 
is  always  represented  as  a  gigantic  man  fording  a  stream  with  the  infant 
Jesus  on  his  shoulder,  while  a  hermit  on  the  bank  holds  a  lantern. 

The  nave  is  curious  in  having  no  indications  of  any  former  north  doorway, 
but  the  closed  entrances  to  the  rood-loft  stairway  remain,  and  there  is  a 
polygonal  Norman  font,  with  outer  surface  forming  sixteen  plain  panels. 
The  wooden  pulpit  contains  several  carved  beams,  of  seventeenth  century 
date. 

The  Norman  chancel  arch  is  of  a  single  plain  order,  with  primitive  abaci 
at  some  period  mutilated  for  the  fitting  of  a  rood-screen.  The  latter,  unlike 
the  majority  of  Cotswold  screens,  has  survived,  but  is  now  removed  to  the 
east  wall  of  the  chancel,  where  it  forms  a  kind  of  reredos  :  it  exhibits  good 
tracery  and  linenfold  panelling,  but  an  unseemly  modern  embattled  cornice 
has  quite  unnecessarily  been  added. 

So-called  "  restoration  "  has  altogether  bereft  the  chancel  of  ancient 
features,  even  the  piscina  having  been  rendered  ludicrous  by  the  substitution, 
in  place  of  a  basin  and  drain,  of  a  curved  stone  devoid  either  of  usefulness 
or  significance.  Commendably  exhibited  in  a  glass  case,  however,  is  a 
fifteenth  century  embroidered  altar  frontal,  fully  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Vol.  XVIIL 

The  plate  includes  a  typical  Elizabethan  cup  (1577)  with  paten  cover, 
inscribed  simply  with  the  name  of  the  Parish,  "  Bawnton." 


CHAPTER  XI. 
OFF    ERMINE    STREET 

BRIMPSFIELD.— St.  Michael. 

At  the  head  of  the  valley  which  borders  Ermine  Street  on  the  west  stands 
Brimpsfield,  formerly  a  stronghold  of  the  Norman  barons  Giffard.  Their 
castle  stood  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  church,  to  the  south  of  which  a 
deep  ditch  and  a  few  shapeless  mounds  alone  remain  to  mark  its  site.  The 
meadow  on  the  north  side  is  still  known  as  Priory  Field,  and  here  was  once 
a  cell  attached  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen  at  Fontenoy,  in  Normandy,  built 
late  in  the  eleventh  century  on  land  given  by  Osborn  Giffard. 

Doomsday  Survey  records  the  presence  of  a  priest  at  Brimpsfield  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  likely  enough  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Michael  was  an  earlier  foundation  than  the  Priory,  though  no  such  traces  of 
original  work  remain.  The  building  as  it  stands  at  present  consists  of  chancel 
and  nave,  with  small,  inserted  central  tower  and  south  porch.  The  south  walls 
are  Norman,  but  the  rest  mainly  of  the  thirteenth  century,  standing  on  older 
bases.  There  is  a  Perpendicular  window  in  the  west  end,  and  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  nave  a  new  vestry  has  been  built,  flanking  which  are  two 
small  lancets,  with  extremely  crude  trefoiled  heads.  Between  nave  and 
chancel,  a  buttress-like  projection  of  Perpendicular  date  contains  the  stairs 
which  led  to  the  former  rood-loft,  an  addition  which  appears  to  have  been 
contemporary  with  the  upper  part  of  the  tower.  The  latter  has  one  stage 
only  above  the  nave  roof,  and  contains  three  bells,  one  of  which,  a  fifteenth 
century  example,  is  thought  to  have  been  cast  by  Robert  Norton  of  Exeter. 
It  is  inscribed  in  Lombardic  capitals : 

Another,  of  Elizabethan  character,  bears  the  simple  legend,  PRAYSE  YE 
THE   LORDE. 

The  chancel,  rebuilt  and  lengthened  in  the  thirteenth  century,  has  no 
east  window,  a  peculiarity  shared  by  Coberley,  Notgrove,  Winstone,  and  a 
few  other  Cotswold  churches.  In  the  south  there  is  a  square-headed  priests' 
doorway  and  two  transitional  windows,  each  of  two  lights,  which  illustrate 
well  the  stage  of  evolution  between  the  crude  Early  English  plate-tracery 
and  the  subsequent  elaborations  of  the  Decorated  style.  The  nave  has  a 
Perpendicular  window  in  the  south,  and  near  it,  traces  of  a  round-headed 
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Norman  light  considerably  above  the  ground  level.  The  south  doorway  is 
also  (early)  Norman,  with  plain  tympanum  :  on  the  jambs  are  several  votive 
crosses,  together  with  a  scratch-dial,  which  no  doubt  recorded  the  canonical 
hours  in  the  days  before  the  porch  was  added. 

Internally  the  nave  retains  a  crude  roof  of  ancient  timber,  and  the  plastered 
walls  reveal  traces  of  paintings,  with  Edwardian  texts  on  the  south  side. 
There  is  a  large  and  handsome  Perpendicular  font,  in  design  refreshingly 
unlike  the  type  common  to  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  stone  is  badly  cracked, 
and  has,  moreover,  been  extensively  repaired.  {See  Plate  13.)  Another  good 
detail  is  the  carved  oak  pulpit,  dated  1658,  one  of  the  few  examples  known 
to  have  been  erected  during  the  Commonwealth. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  church  is  undoubtedly  the  inserted 
tower.  In  the  original  Norman  design  the  east  wall  of  the  nave  contained 
a  narrow  chancel  arch,  supported  on  massive  piers  which  still  remain  embedded 
in  the  later  masonry.  It  seems  likely  that  a  bell-turret  of  thirteenth  century 
date  was  erected  over  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  for  the  support  of  which 
additional  masonry  was  added  to  the  chancel  arch,  notably  two  cylindrical 
columns  with  moulded  capitals  and  bases.  Late  in  the  fifteenth  century  the 
bell-turret  was  replaced  by  an  inserted  tower,  the  east  wall  of  which,  like  the 
turret,  rested  upon  the  masonry  above  the  chancel  arch.  To  support  this 
additional  weight,  still  more  masonry  had  to  be  built  around  that  which 
already  existed,  while  the  walls  on  either  side  of  the  chancel  arch  were  further 
strengthened  by  arched  buttresses.  The  tower  thus  stands  out  into  the  nave, 
leaving  narrow  chambers  on  either  side,  each  furnished  with  a  squint  to  the 
high  altar,  and  communicating  with  the  tower  basement  by  narrow  openings, 
the  Early  English  circular  piers  having  been  partly  cut  to  allow  more  room. 
These  small  compartments  were  in  former  days  probably  used  as  chapels, 
but  neither  have  any  piscina  visible,  though  one  contains  a  roomy  almery  ; 
anything  of  interest  in  the   other  is  hidden  by  the  fixed  wooden  seating. 

The  chancel  is  singularly  unprepossessing,  with  its  unbroken  expanse 
of  east  wall  and  the  ugly  tiles  with  which  '*  restoration  "  has  paved  the  floor. 
In  the  north  wall  is  an  almery,  and  in  the  south  a  large,  rectangular,  double 
piscina  niche,  having  keeled  jamb  shafts  with  crudely  moulded  capitals  and 
bases,  suggestive  of  the  most  primitive  Early  English  work. 

There  is  no  plate  of  any  particular  interest  at  Brimpsfield.  The  Registers 
date  from  1591,  and  contain  several  quaint,  not  to  say  gruesome  entries,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  fair  example  : 

1643.  A  Souldier  that  came  downe  press'd  with  ye  Earle  of 
Essex,  by  his  vocatioun  a  Silke  Weaver  of  King  Strete  in  West- 
mester,  in  his  returne  from  Gloc.  was  consumed  of  Vermine,  died, 
and  was  buryed  September  29th. 

Against  the  exterior  south  wall  of  the  nave  are  set  several  Norman 
sepulchral  stones. 
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ELKSTONE. — St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

Elkstone  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  Ermine  Street,  but  is  about  mid-way 
by  road,  between  Brimpsjield  and  Syde. 

Elkstone  is  the  best  known  of  the  smaller  Cotswold  churches,  being  widely 
noted  for  its  splendid  Norman  work,  and  because  the  unusual  chamber  above 
the  chancel  has  never  failed  to  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  ecclesiologists. 
A  fabric  of  such  wide  repute  may  be  spared  too  detailed  a  mention  in  the 
present  volume,  for  those  who  desire  a  more  exhaustive  account  can  refer 
to  the  monogram  on  Church  and  Parish  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Tonkinson.' 

Elkstone  church,  formerly  attached  to  the  Priory  of  Newent,  and  later 
by  grant  of  Henry  V.  to  Fotheringay,  in  Northamptonshire,  consists  of 
chancel  (comprising  minute  sanctuary  and  choir),  nave  with  south  porch, 
and  a  western  tower.  (See  page  ii.)  An  examination  of  the  exterior  is  best 
commenced  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  nave,  where  the  crude  masonry 
is  evidently  of  Norman,  if  not  of  earlier  date.  More  developed  Norman  work- 
is  apparent  in  the  billeted  corbel-table,  above  which  the  walls  have  again  been 
raised — no  doubt  in  Perpendicular  times — to  the  level  ot  the  present  eaves. 
The  windows  are  early  Perpendicular,  but  there  is  an  interesting  early  Norman 
doorway,  having  a  rude  type  of  shouldered  arch,  with  a  plain  but  roughly 
shaped  tympanum. 

The  chancel  is  narrower  than  the  nave,  and  is  internally  divided  to  form 
a  small  choir  and  an  almost  miniature  sanctuary,  the  choir  actually  being 
the  basement  of  a  former  Norman  tower,  such  as  still  exists  at  Coin  St.' Dennis 
and  formerly  at  Hampnett.  The  original  tower  probably  became  unsafe 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  then  partially  demolished,  a  single  low 
stage  only  being  left  above  the  choir  :  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary  were  subse- 
quently raised  to  this  same  level,  and  the  supervening  (east)  wall  of  the  tower 
removed,  so  as  to  form  a  single  chamber.  The  chancel  masonry  is  of  the 
regular,  fine-jointed  type  characteristic  of  twelfth  century  Norman  work, 
and  the  original  level  of  its  eaves,  prior  to  the  alterations,  is  shown  by  a  frag- 
ment of  corbel  table  which  remains  above  a  flat  buttress  in  the  north  wall. 
Of  Norman  features,  the  east  end  displays  a  billeted  stringcourse,  shallow 
corner  buttresses,  and  an  unusually  rich  window  with  rare  embattled  moulding 
circa  1180. 

In  the  south-east  corner  of  the  nave,  an  early  Perpendicular  window 
is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  shallowly  cut  chevrons,  probably  from  a  former 
Norman  light  which  it  replaced.  The  corbel-table  here  is  exceedingly  fine, 
among  the  best  representations  being  a  stag,  a  hound,  two  hares,  and  signs 
of  the  Zodiac,  particularly  Sagittarius,  loosening  his  bow  at  Aquila,  the  arrow 
passing  harmlessly  over  the  bird's  head. 

I     Elkstone:    its  ManorSy  Church  and  Registers  (1919). 
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From  an  examination  of  the  porch  interior,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
present  roof  encloses  part  of  the  nave  corbel  table,  but  the  line  of  a  more 
ancient  roof  can  also  be  traced,  the  apex  of  which  terminated  somewhat 
lower.  The  builders  of  the  porch  incorporated  several  Norman  sepulchral 
stones  with  their  masonry,  one  externally  in  the  west  wall,  and  others  as 
lintels  of  the  lancet  windows,  by  which  the  interior  of  the  porch  is  lit. 

The  inner  south  doorway,  with  its  wonderful  tympanum  carving  of 
Christ  in  Majesty  surrounded  by  the  Evangelistic  symbols,  its  rich  mouldings 
of  beak-heads  and  beaded  chevrons,  is  one  of  the  most  notable  Norman 
features  of  the  Cotswolds,  if  not  indeed  of  Gloucestershire.  On  the  east 
jamb  of  the  door  is  a  plain  incised  cross,  considered  by  some  to  be  a  mark  of 
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consecration,  though  its  size  and  position  would  indicate  that  it  is  more 
probably  a  votive  cross.'  What  ha?  never  before  been  noticed  in  print,'  is 
the  other  small  votive  cross  above  it,  an  exact  reproduction  in  miniature  of 
the  larger  symbol. 

The  early  Perpendicular  tower  is  deceptive :  from  the  road,  owing  to 
the  downward  slope  of  the  land,  it  appears  almost  low,  but  in  reality  it  is 
a  handsome  structure  of  three  lofty  stages,  with  embattled  parapet  and  project- 
ing corner  gargoyles.  The  base  mouldings  are  unusually  massive,  and  the 
generously  proportioned  belfry  lights  have  stone  lattice-work  and  embattled 
transoms — altogether  an  excellent  specimen  of  early  Perpendicular  work, 
built,  according  to  Lysons,^  during  the  reign  of  Richard  H.  The  east  face 
displays  the  usual  high-pitched  weathering  of  an  earlier  nave  roof,  and  on 
the  corner  buttresses,  mid-way  up  the  tower,  are  grotesque  figures,  that  on 
the  south  side  depicting  a  man  holding  a  citole,  an  imp  perched  on  either 

1  See  page  21. 

2  This  was  written  before  the  publication  of  Rev.  Tonkinson's  monograph. 

3  Gloucestershire  Antiquities  (1803). 
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shoulder,  as  if  in  suggestion  of  the  influences  which  accompany  the  idle 
pastime  of  guitar  playing.  A  somewhat  similar  figure  on  the  north-west 
buttress  blows  a  recorder, — not  a  horn,  as  is  usually  stated. 

Of  the  four  bells,  two  are  by  Edward  Neale  of  Burford,  dated  1657, 
and  one  by  Abraham  Rudhall  of  Gloucester,  1719  ;  the  second  bell,  originally 
from  the  Burford  foundry,  was  recast  in  1882.  The  west  face  of  the  tower 
contains  a  handsome  window  of  four  lights,  filled  with  atrocious  glass,  and 
above  the  entrance  are  remains  of  a  canopied  niche,  supporting  a  mutilated 
figure  of  the  Virgin.  The  west  doorway  is  typical  of  its  period,  with  hood- 
mould  terminating  in  carved  bosses,  one  of  which  is  curiously  reminiscent  of 
the  Egyptian  symbol  of  Eternal  Life,  the  crux  ansata.  Internally  the  tower 
has  good  lierne  vaulting. 

The  nave  roof  is  ancient,  with  the  unusual  feature  that  the  wall  pieces 
hang  down  unsupported  instead  of  resting  on  corbels.  There  is  an  early 
Perpendicular  font,  and  Jacobean  carved  oak  appears  on  the  altar  rails, 
pulpit,  and  reading  desk,  the  latter  bearing  the  date  1604  ;  the  wooden  pulpit 
stands  on  a  smaller  octagonal  stone  pulpit  of  earlier  date,  with  clumsy  and 
ill-balanced  effect. 

There  are  two  chancel  arches,  or  more  correctly,  a  choir  arch  and  a 
sanctuary  arch,  both  richly  moulded  on  their  western  faces.  The  choir  arch 
had  become  so  contorted  by  masonry  settlements,  that  last  century  it  was 
taken  down  and  reset  stone  by  stone.  This  arch  has  a  pelleted  hoodmould 
terminating  in  dragons'  heads,  but  the  head  on  the  north  side  only  is  Norman, 
the  other  being  a  copy,  probably  placed  there  at  the  restoration  :  the  original 
seems  to  have  disappeared  several  centuries  ago,  for  Lysons  omits  it  in  his 
engraving'  {c.  1803),  illustrating  in  its  place,  part  of  a  crocketted  canopy,  no 
trace  of  which  now  remains. 

The  choir  has  in  its  north-west  corner  a  small  doorway  of  the 
'*  shouldered  "  type,  which  gives  admittance  to  the  upper  compartment.  This 
presents  no  evidences  of  use  save  as  a  columbarium,  for  both  walls  and  floor 
are  of  the  very  roughest  description,  and  those  critics  who  insist  that  its  size 
precludes  the  possibility  of  it  having  served  merely  as  a  pigeon  loft,  should 
make  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  enormous  culver-houses  which  still 
characterize  many  a  Cotswold  farm  and  village. 

Both  choir  and  sanctuary  retain  their  Norman  quadripartite  vaulting, 
that  of  the  choir  being  somewhat  the  higher,  which  accounts  for  the  difference 
in  levels  of  the  upper  floor.  Norman  vaulting  of  approximately  similar 
character  is  found  at  Hampnett,  and  indications  of  former  vaults  (alas  !  no 
longer  existing)  appear  at  Coin  St.  Dennis,  Hazleton,  and  elsewhere.  The 
Elkstone  vaulting  is  especially  distinctive  in  the  sanctuary,  where  the  ribs 
meet  in  a  central  boss,  carved  to  represent  four  grotesque  (?  lion)  heads 

I    Also  illustrated  in  Parker's  Glossary  of  Architecture. 
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strapped  together,  each  head  facing  down  the  groin  of  which  it  forms  the 
termination.  In  the  centre  is  a  small  hole,  which  may  formerly  have  been 
plugged  for  the  suspension  of  a  lamp. 

The  sanctuary  is  furnished  with  a  shallow  piscina  in  the  sill  of  the  south 
window,  the  eastern  splay  of  which  contains  a  small  credence  niche.  The 
Norman  east  window  has  exceedingly  rich  internal  mouldings,  and  in  its 
southern  splay  an  unusual  shallow  rebate,  not  noticed  by  former  writers, 
which  exactly  corresponds  in  size  to  the  frame  of  the  window :  no  doubt 
originally  the  aperture  was  closed  by  a  hinged  shutter  which,  when  not  in 
use,  folded  back  unseen  in  this  recess. 

The  altar  plate  includes  a  charming  little  paten,  of  the  year  1576,  and  a 
plain  chaHce  inscribed  "  Elstone,  1720,"  but  hall-marked  for  the  year  1634. 
Indirectly  this  piece  possesses  an  unsuspected  interest,  for  it  is  identical  with  the 
cup  preserved  at  Welbeck  Abbey,  from  which  King  Charles  I.  partook  of 
Communion  on  the  morning  of  his  tragic  end. 

The  registers  date  from  1592,  and  contain  many  curious  entries,  mainly 
the  work  of  a  former  rector,  William  Prior,  M.A.  (1682-1725),  a  man  of  great 
originality  and  unusual  strength  of  character.  Some  entries  are  so  quaint 
as  to  bear  quotation  : — 

1687.  'Shortly  before  Christmas,  I  inspected  the  figure  of  Saturn 
recently  painted  in  our  church,  and  asked  the  churchwardens  to 
have  the  figure  destroyed.  On  meeting  with  refusal,  with  my 
knife  (in  the  sole  presence  of  my  son)  I  defaced  the  image — head, 
legs  and  everything. 

1702.  Jan.  17th  was  baptised  Richard,  the  sonne  of  John  Shill  and 
Alice  his  wife.  (I  then  whisped  John  that  if  he  continued  to  be 
so  great  a  strainger  at  Elston  church  I  would  no  more  baptise 
at  his  house.) 

1704.     Dec.  6th  was  buried  the  stinking  residue  of  William  Gwylliams. 

1707.     June  19th  was  buried  the  bastard  daughter  of  Mary  Gwylliams 

widdow,  when   I   read  in  the  church  the  seventh  chapter  of 

Proverbs. 

1 710.  March  6th  was  buried  the  body  of  Susanna  Townesen,  a  simple 
schismatick. 

1718.  Sept.  20th  was  buried  Richard,  one  of  the  twin  sons  of  John 
Bradly,  slaine  by  a  gunne  shott  off  by  a  quick  sighted  marksman. 

1724.  Oct.  28th  were  married  Joseph  Shill  and  Mary  Pool.  (For  future 
reference :  he  gave  me  what  he  gave  to  the  sexton,  a  single 
miserable  shilling  !) 

I    The  original  in  Latin. 
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In  the  churchyard,  close  to  the  north-west  corner  of  the  tower,  lies  a 
very  weather-beaten  tombstone,  carved  with  an  unusual  trellis  pattern. 
Possibly  this  is  the  most  ancient  survival  about  Elkstone,  the  relic  of  a  pre- 
Norman  church. 

SYDE.— St.  Mary. 

The  small  and  secluded  church  at  Syde  is  most  picturesquely  situated, 
and  its  quaint  appearance  is  further  enhanced  by  the  low,  "  saddleback  " 
tower,  a  form  of  architecture  which  proves  to  be  specially  characteristic  of 
this  valley  of  the  Duntisbournes.  The  Manor  of  Syde  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Giffards,  of  Brimpsfield,  but  the  church  was  a  possession  of  the  abbey  of 
St.  Mary  at  Worcester,  from  which  no  doubt  it  took  its  dedication.  The  main 
fabric  is  Norman,  with  thirteenth  century  additions,  and  the  plan  comprises 
chancel  with  modern  vestry,  nave  with  north  porch,  and  western  tower. 

While  the  chancel  has  been  rebuilt,  the  nave — except  for  old  debased 
insertions  by  way  of  windows — fortunately  remains  untouched  by  the 
despoiling  hand  of  the  "  restorer."  The  masonry  of  the  south  wall  is 
extremely  primitive,  and  judging  by  the  blocked-up  north  doorway,  with  huge 
and  irregularly  shaped  lintel,  it  must  date  from  the  earliest  Norman  period. 
The  tower  is  overgrown  with  ivy,  but  the  visible  characteristics  point  to  its 
having  been  built  late  in  the  thirteenth  or  early  in  the  fourteenth  century: 
there  is  no  external  entrance  to  the  basement,  but  a  flight  of  steps  gives  access 
direct  to  the  ringing  chamber,  from  whence  a  ladder  leads  up  to  the  belfry. 
The  bell  space  is  so  restricted  as  to  render  a  verification  of  the  inscriptions  on 
the  three  bells  extremely  difficult :  the  most  recent  bell  is  dated  1771,  but  the 
other  two  are  considered  to  be  of  fourteenth  century  date.  Of  these  one  bears 
the  dedication : 

while  the  other  is  inscribed  with  an  alphabet  of  very  small  Lombardic 
capitals — an  unusual  feature,  for  alphabetic  bells  rarely  appeared  prior  to  the 
Reformation,  when  they  attained  a  certain  popularity  among  bellfounders, 
who  in  this  non-committal  manner  could  avoid  offending  their  patrons,  either 
by  the  levity  or  by  the  religious  zeal  of  their  inscriptions.' 

The  north  wall  of  the  nave  exhibits  the  same  early  features  as  the  south, 
but  the  porch  is  modern,  though  some  ancient  timbers  in  the  roof  appear  to 
be  survivals  of  a  previous  structure.  The  north  doorway  to  the  nave  is  like- 
wise new,  but  internally  there  is  the  same  circular  archway  as  appears  in  the 
south,  proving  it  to  have  been  Norman  ;  the  door  itself  contains  some  ancient 
timber,  and  there  is  a  massive  iron  closing  ring,  of  handsome  design. 

To  enter  the  diminutive  nave,  is  to  step  back  into  an  age  when  things 

I    A  bell  of  this  description  hangs  at  Notgrove. 
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in  themselves  may  have  been  unbeautiful,  but  which  mellow  Time  has  for 
us  rendered  quaint  and  picturesque :  the  blackened  "  kingpost  "  roof,  the 
plastered  walls,  the  simple  wooden  pulpit  and  desk,  the  plain  box  pews  of 
oak — one  more  sumptuous  than  the  rest,  and  discreetly  shielded  from  the 
vulgar  gaze — all  these  features  have  been  retained,  repaired,  and  where 
necessary  conservatively  renewed,  in  fact  restored.  Let  these  things  be  noted, 
then  go  to  Winstone,  to  Stratton,  to  Baunton,  to  Coin  St.  Aldwyns,  to  a 
dozen  similar  churches,  and  see  how  other  "restorers  "  with  callous  vandalism 
have  swept  away  everything  of  interest  and  of  mellowed  beauty,  everything 
that  for  centuries  has  been  hallowed  by  the  simple  faith  of  our  forefathers, 
substituting  in  place  of  this  a  barren,  unmeaning  hideousness  which  would 
be  tolerated  in  no  other  house  but  in  the  House  of  God. 

To  resume — the  font  is  Perpendicular  {Plate  13),  panelled  with  shallow 
quatrefoils  and  standing  on  a  clumsy  base,  reminiscent  in  a  way  of  the 
Brimpsfield  font ;  it  retains  a  considerable  bulk  of  original  lead,  pierced 
to  make  room  for  the  staples  of  the  cover  fastening.  In  the  west  end  of  the 
nave  a  pointed  doorway,  now  built  up,  forms  the  only  means  of  access  to 
the  tower  basement.  Behind  the  pulpit,  a  trefoiled  lancet  with  wide  inner 
fringe  has  in  its  splay  a  trefoil-headed  image  niche :  in  pre-Reformation 
times  this  would  have  marked  the  site  of  one  of  the  nave  altars — possibly 
the  chantry  altar  founded  by  Thomas,  Lord  Berkeley,  in  1 344 — and  the  niche 
no  doubt  held  a  statue  of  the  saint  to  whom  this  particular  altar  was  dedicated. 
A  window  in  the  opposite  wall  contains  a  single  small  medallion  of  fifteenth 
century  glass. 

Above  the  chancel  arch,  outlined  by  a  frame  which  formerly  contained 
the  royal  arms  of  one  of  the  Georges,  is  a  dilapidated  wall-painting,  also  in 
the  form  of  a  royal  escutcheon,  probably  of  the  early  Stuart  period.  The 
chancel  arch  is  Norman,  but  the  chancel  itself  has  been  entirely  modernised, 
ancient  work  being  visible  only  in  the  splays  of  the  north  and  south  windows. 

The  registers  of  Syde  date  from  the  year  1686,  the  whole  of  the  entries 
from  that  date  until  1824  being  contained  in  one  small  volume.  During  the 
138  years  covered  by  this  register,  only  twenty-four  marriages  were  solemnised, 
an  average  approximately  of  one  in  every  six  years  ! 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church  is  a  fine  old  tithe  barn,  the  western  part 
of  which  contains  some  charming  ecclesiastical  windows.  Possibly  at  one 
time  this  served  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  priest. 

WINSTONE.— St.  Bartholomew. 

The  manor  and  church  of  Winstone  formerly  belonged  to  the  Augustinian 
Priory  of  Osney  at  Oxford,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  property  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Tame's  of  Fairford,  Sir  Edmund 
Tame  dying  seized  of  it  in  the  year  1534. 
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The  onetime  Norman  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  consisting  of  chancel, 
nave,  south  porch,  and  west  tower,  from  an  antiquarian  standpoint  has  been 
ruined  by  so-called  "restoration,"  which  in  the  year  1876  stripped  and 
repointed  the  whole  internal  and  external  masonry  so  thoroughly  that  it  is 
now  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  between  old  and  new.  At  this  same 
period  the  chancel  was  demolished,  during  which  operation  no  trace  was 
found  of  any  pre-existing  east  window' ;  upon  rebuilding,  a  number  of  Norman 
sepulchral  crosses  were  incorporated  with  the  new  masonry,  while  the  original 
arrangement  of  the  blank  east  wall  was  commendably  adhered  to.  The 
windows  of  the  church  are  mainly  tref oiled  lancets,  but  the  nave  has  in  the 
north  a  small  round-headed  Hght,  placed  somewhat  high,  and  interesting 
for  being  pierced  through  a  single  slab  of  stone.  The  north  doorway  consists 
of  plain  arch,  Hntel,  and  jambs,  with  a  sHghtly  recessed  tympanum  :  the  jambs 
consist  of  single  upright  stones,  considerably  over  six  feet  in  height,  but  in 
other  respects  it  closely  compares  with  the  Saxon  example  at  Ampney  Crucis, 
to  which  early  period,  rather  than  to  the  Norman,  this  doorway  at  Winstone 
very  possibly  belongs.     {See  Plate  6.) 

The  low,  saddleback  tower,  also  drastically  renovated,  exhibits  those 
massive  proportions  which  are  generally  associated  with  Norman  design : 
a  modern  entrance  has  been  effected  in  the  west  face,  but  formerly  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  communicating  door  between  nave  and  tower  base- 
ment.   All  the  bells  are  ancient,  two  being  mediaeval,  one  dedicated  to  St.  John : 

%mw^^^  ji^^sf^  "^§^a>^§«  ^ji^^ji^ii  ms^^'WW^^ 

and    the    other,    of    early    fourteenth    century    date,    to   St.    Katherine : 

as  well  as  bearing  the  stamps  of  two  royal  heads,  considered  to  represent 
King  Edward  I.  and  Queen  Eleanor.  These  "  Eleanor  bells,"  as  they  are 
called,  are  now  very  rare,  though  several  remain  to  Gloucestershire,  one  of 
them  at  Upper  Slaughter,  and  until  removed  by  nineteenth  century  "  restor- 
ation "  another  at  Coberley.  Not  the  least  curious  fact  about  these  bells 
is  that  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall  are  without  a  solitary 
known  example.  The  third  bell  bears  the  initials  of  Thomas  Rudhall  of 
Gloucester,  together  with  the  inscription :  PEACE  AND  GOOD  NEIGH- 
BOVRHOOD.    T.R.    1771. 

The  porch  is  partly  of  fourteenth  century  construction,  and  the  interior 
retains  considerable  traces  of  colour,  especially  beneath  the  lintels  of  the 
tref  oiled-lancet  windows.  The  inner  Norman  doorway  has  a  massive  lintel 
diapered  with  "star"  ornament,  and  a  sunk  tympanum  with  "lozenge" 
pattern,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  shallowly  incised  diagonal  lines. 

I    See  page  11. 
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Beyond  a  Perpendicular  font,  the  blocked-up  approaches  to  the  rood- 
loft,  and  a  plain  piscina  in  the  sill  of  the  south-east  window,  there  is  nothing 
of  interest  in  the  nave.  The  semi-circular  chancel  arch  must  date  from  very 
early  Norman,  if  not  indeed  from  the  Saxon  period :  in  all  respects  it  is 
quite  plain,  and  of  the  massive  jambs,  that  on  the  south  side  is  built  approxi- 
mately after  the  manner  of  "  long  and  short  work  "  (generally  supposed  to 
indicate  a  Saxon  origin),  while  the  northern  jamb  consists  of  a  single,  immense 
block  of  stone  having  a  surface  of  some  fifteen  square  feet.  The  plain  abaci 
were  at  one  time  cut  for  the  fitting  of  a  rood  screen,  and  ingrained  in  the 
masonry  of  the  whole  arch  are  remains  of  mulberry-coloured  paint,  similar 
to  that  already  noticed  in  the  porch. 

The  only  ancient  survivals  in  the  chancel  are  the  square  almery  in  the 
north  wall,  and  a  carved  oak  beam  above  the  altar,  no  doubt  part  of  the 
former  rood  screen. 

The  plate  includes  a  small  Elizabethan  Communion  cup  with  paten  cover, 
and  another  paten  of  pewter,  on  an  octagonal  foot.  In  the  churchyard  are 
the  two  square  steps,  massive  base,  and  broken  shaft  of  a  fourteenth  century 
cross. 

DUNTISBOURNE   ABBOTS.— St.  Peter. 

Of  the  four  villages,  Duntisbourne  Abbots,  Duntisbourne  Leer,'  Middle 
Duntisbourne  and  Duntisbourne  Rouse,  only  the  first  and  last  have  churches. 
Duntisbourne  Abbots  owes  its  distinctive  name  and  the  dedication  of  its 
church  to  the  fact  that  it  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Gloucester, 
only  passing  from  that  possession  when  the  abbey  was  dissolved,  in  1540. 

The  church  consists  of  chancel,  nave  with  north  and  south  aisles,  and  a 
west  tower,  but  unfortunately  the  work  of  restoration,  though  good  of  its 
kind,  has  removed  a  very  large  proportion  of  what  otherwise  would  have 
been  of  interest.  The  tower,  however,  is  early  Norman,  with  a  saddleback 
roof  of  Perpendicular  date :  in  the  west  face  is  a  late  thirteenth  century 
window,  and  the  rectangular  belfry  lights  have  stone  lattice-work,  with  elegant, 
pierced  quatrefoils.  Of  the  four  bells,  two  were  cast  by  Abel  Rudhall  (175 1 
and  1737),  while  another  bears  the  name  of  the  Burford  founder,  Edward 
Neale,   dated   1658. 

The  north  aisle,  which  has  undergone  considerable  restoration,  retains 
an  Early  English  window  in  the  west  end,  while  the  others  are  Perpendicular, 
inserted  in  the  earHer  embrasures.  The  Decorated  chancel  has  been  much 
rebuilt,  and  the  south  aisle  is  altogether  modern,  but  the  new  work  is  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  remainder  of  the  fabric.  The  porch  and  doorway  into 
the  nave  are  Early  English,  but  here  again  the  restorer  has  been  hard  at  work  : 
the  actual  door  is  of  ancient  wood,  and  possesses  a  handsome  closing  ring, 
similar  to  the  one  at  Syde. 

I     Anciently  possessed  of  the  Abbey  of  Lire,  in  Normandy. 
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Internally  the  walls  of  the  church  have  been  stripped  of  plaster  and 
noticeably  repointed,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
new  and  old.  In  the  south  aisle  stands  a  remarkably  beautiful  late  Norman 
font,  carved  in  low  relief  with  bold  and  handsome  floral  sprays' :  its  chief 
distinction  is  the  early  use  of  the  tre-lobed  foliage — emblematic  of  the  Trinity — 
which  appears  so  frequently  in  Early  English  work,  though  in  that  period  the 
design  is  generally  more  elaborated  and  deeply  undercut — as  in  the  beautiful 
old  font  at  Chipping  Campden.     {See  Plates  ii  and  12.) 

The  tower  opens  from  the  nave  by  a  wide  Norman  arch  on  plain  abaci ; 
the  basement,  in  addition  to  a  window  already  noted,  is  lit  by  a  lancet  inserted 
in  a  Norman  embrasure.  The  north  aisle  proves  to  be  typically  Norman  in 
its  narrowness,  and  the  arcade  of  pointed  arches  has  the  appearance  of 
Transitional  work,  but  the  whole  feature  has  been  so  extensively  renovated 
that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  far  it  may  be  original.  In  the  north  wall  of 
the  aisle,  near  the  site  of  a  former  altar,  is  a  small  almery,  and  the  eastern 
respond  of  the  arcade  still  bears  traces  of  the  fitting  of  a  parclose,  screening 
off  this  chapel  from  the  rest  of  the  church. 

The  ancient  chancel  arch  has  been  replaced  by  a  triplet  of  arches  on 
marble  columns,  all  lamentably  out  of  keeping  with  the  character  of  any 
Cotswold  church,  while  the  chancel  itself,  beyond  the  Decorated  windows, 
contains  little  of  interest.  There  is  an  almery  in  the  east,  and  a  restored 
piscina — possibly  of  Norman  origin — in  the  south  wall :  the  latter  appears 
now  to  be  placed  unduly  near  the  ground,  showing  that  the  floor  of  the  chancel 
has  been  raised  considerably  above  its  original  level. 

The  church  at  Duntisbourne  Abbots  stands  above  a  copious  spring, 
from  which  gushes  the  stream  which  waters  the  lower  reaches  of  the  valley. 

DUNTISBOURNE   ROUSE.— St.  Michael. 

Duntisbourne  Rouse  takes  its  distinguishing  name  from  a  knightly 
family,  to  whom  for  about  a  century  the  property  belonged,  commencing 
with  Sir  Roger  le  Rous,  who  died  in  1294.  In  old  documents  the  qualification 
Militis  is  occasionally  employed  instead  of  Rouse,  distinguishing  knightly 
from  the  ecclesiastical  property  of  Duntisbourne  Abbots. 

The  almost  miniature  church  here  is  remarkable  for  several  features  of 
unusual  interest,  and  its  attractiveness  is  further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
it  has  to  a  great  extent  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  nineteenth  century 
"  restorer."  The  building  consists  simply  of  chancel  with  crypt,  nave  with 
south  porch,  and  characteristic  saddleback  turret  at  the  west  end.  The 
latter,  a  truly  minute  structure,  appears,  from  an  inscription,  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  year  1587,  but  Mr.  Baddeley  opines  that  this  applies  only  to 

1    A  smaller   font,  slightly  later  in    date,   but  obviously   influenced   by   the   same   noble 
design,  will  be  found  at  Duntisbourne  Rouse. 
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the  top  portion,  the  base  moulding  and  lower  masonry  having  fifteenth  century 
characteristics  ;  here  hang  two  late  fourteenth  century  bells,  one  bearing 
an  invocation  to  St.  Mary  and  the  other  to  "St.  Catria," — probably  Catherine 
of  Syria. 

The  west  wall  of  the  nave  is  composed  mainly  of  rubble  masonry  which 
contains  a  fair  amount  of  crude  "  herring-bone  "  work,  a  feature  which  is 
still  more  in  evidence  in  the  north  wall.  The  corner  stones  are  extremely 
massive,  arranged  in  the  style  known  as  "  long  and  short  work,"  that  is, 
long  blocks  of  stone  alternately  laid  horizontally  and  vertically,  after  the 
Saxon  method.  The  north  wall  has  no  window,  but  flush  with  the  masonry 
are  the  jambs  and  lintel  of  a  very  early  doorway.  The  chancel  is  later  than 
the  nave,  being  apparently  a  Norman  extension  of  the  pre-existing  (Saxon) 
church  :  in  the  north  and  south  are  characteristic  Norman  windows,  and  two 
more  appear  in  the  east  end,  one  (a  restoration)  to  light  the  chancel,  and  one 
(unglazed)  in  a  small  crypt,  which  results  from  the  sharp  fall  of  the  ground 
from  west  to  east.  The  south  wall  of  the  nave  is  thickly  plastered,  and 
evidently  forms  part  of  the  original  church  ;  in  addition  to  two  lancets,  there 
is  here  a  small  but  charming  Perpendicular  window,  which  contains  fragments 
of  contemporary  glass.  The  massive  porch,  which  carries  a  bracket  sun-dial 
dated  1756,  has  been  somewhat  extensively  renovated,  and  the  inner  doorway 
even  more  so,  for  the  refaced  (or  new  ?)  condition  of  the  stone  renders  it 
impossible  to  conjecture  how  far  it  may  be  original :  the  plain  jambs  are 
surmounted  by  a  plain,  triangular  head,  of  that  form  which  is  usually  associated 
with  Saxon  architecture. 

Internally  the  church  is  full  of  charm,  for  it  appears  to  have  undergone 
little  alteration  since  the  seventeenth  century.  The  nave  has  an  open  timber 
roof,  a  carved  Jacobean  pulpit  somewhat  similar  to  one  at  Elkstone,  plain 
oak  pews,  and  a  small,  early  thirteenth  century  font  shallowly  carved  with 
tre-lobed  foliage,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  late  Norman  font  at  Duntis- 
bourne  Abbots.  A  twelfth  century  arch  opens  into  the  chancel,  where  are 
several  ancient  stalls  with  carved  misericorde  seats,  all  worked  with  the  same 
device  of  grotesque  heads  flanked  by  vine-leaves.  The  chancel  north  wall 
exhibits  traces  of  fifteenth  century  painting,  but  extensive  wall  decorations 
of  considerable  interest  have  disappeared  within  recent  years.'  In  the  south 
appears  an  almery  with  new  door,  also  a  square  piscina,  formeily  perhaps 
supported  on  a  Norman  pillar.  The  south  window,  which  has  been  consider- 
ably restored,  would  have  had  beneath  it  a  sedile,  of  which  now  only  the 
supporting  ledge  remains,  but  the  antiquity  of  the  east  window  remains 
doubtful.  There  is  some  oak  panelling  in  the  sanctuary,  also  a  carved  beam 
which  may  be  a  relic  of  the  rood-screen. 

The  small  crypt  beneath  the  chancel  was  formerly  approached  by  a  stair- 

I     See  List  of  Buildings  having  Mural  Decorations  (Keyser). 
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case  from  above,  but  now  an  entrance  from  the  churchyard  has  been  contrived 
in  the  external  south  wall.  Such  crypts  are  exceedingly  rare  in  small  parish 
churches  :  as  chapels,  they  served  for  the  celebration  of  masses  for  the  dead, 
and  occasionally  as  confessionals,  but  subsequent  to  the  Reformation  they 
were  generally  put  to  use  as  vaults  and  charnel-houses.  In  the  present 
instance,  what  was  originally  a  Norman  chapel  is  now  a  coal-hole  and  store 
for  general  rubbish.  It  seems  a  pity — to  use  no  stronger  word — that  this 
most  interesting  survival  should  not  be  restored  to  something  of  its  original 
character,  or  at  least  be  kept  free  from  encumbrance. 

The  roof  of  the  crypt  has  plain  barrel  vaulting,  and  the  east  end  is  pierced 
by  a  deeply  splayed  Norman  window,  enriched  internally  with  a  cylindrical 
moulding.  In  the  north  wall  is  an  almery,  the  back  of  which  is  formed 
from  part  of  a  Norman  tombstone,  and  possibly  the  plaster  on  the  opposite 
wall  conceals  a  piscina.  There  is  another  and  larger  almery  in  the  west  end 
of  the  crypt,  and  near  by  a  low  arch  opens  on  the  flight  of  winding  stairs, 
which  formerly  communicated  with  the  chancel. 

The  plate  at  Duntisbourne  Rouse  is  of  no  special  interest,  the  oldest 
piece  being  a  Queen  Anne  chalice,  with  paten  cover.  In  the  churchyard 
an  elegant  fourteenth  century  cross  remains,  consisting  of  slender  octagonal 
shaft  in  massive  socket,  standing  on  one  square  step.  The  head  of  the  cross, 
though  badly  mutilated,  is  original,  and  is  fortunate  so  far  in  having  escaped 
the  modernising  vandalism  of  some  "  restorer." 

DAGLINGWORTH.— Holy  Rood. 

The  church  at  Daglingworth  is  notable  in  possessing,  perhaps  with  one 
exception,'  the  most  distinctive  Saxon  features  of  any  remaining  in  the 
Cotswolds.  Unfortunately,  the  vicissitudes  of  reconstruction  and  enlarge- 
ment have  destroyed  the  bulk  of  the  original  building  :  as  early  as  the  fifteenth 
century  a  Norman  tower  which  stood  over  the  west  end  of  the  nave  was 
replaced  by  an  external  structure,  while  recent  years  have  seen  the  complete 
rebuilding  of  the  chancel  and  the  addition  of  a  north  aisle,  with  the  result 
that,  of  the  ancient  church,  only  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  and  the  porch 
remain  intact. 

The  tower,  which  is  a  well-built  but  mediocre  structure,  has  among  its 
four  bells,  three  by  Abraham  Rudhall  of  Gloucester,  two  cast  in  1720  and  the 
third  in  1757.  The  north  aisle  and  vestry  are,  of  course,  completely  modern, 
as  also  is  the  exterior  of  the  chancel,  with  the  exception  of  the  corner  stones 
at  its  east  end.  These,  together  with  the  angles  of  the  nave,  are  Saxon,  built 
in  the  characteristic  method  known  as  "  long  and  short  work,"''  and  the  south 
wall  of  the  nave  is  likewise  Saxon,  the  masonry  being  rough  and  thickly 

I    Coin  Rogers.  2     See  page  201  ;    also  Plate  5. 
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plastered  but  lacking  pilaster  strips,  as  appear  in  the  Saxon  churches  of 
Coin  Rogers  and  Bibury.  The  western  part  of  the  south  wall  has  several 
feet  of  old  chamfered  wall-plate,  also  a  blocked-up  circular-headed  light,' 
with  voussoirs  (stone  framing)  partially  renewed.  The  ancient  portion  of 
this  window  is  of  red  stone,  apparently  foreign  to  the  neighbourhood,  a 
peculiarity  which  seems  hitherto  to  have  passed  unnoticed.  Mr.  St.  Clair 
Baddeley,  whose  zeal  in  archaeological  matters  is  unexcelled,  has  now,  however, 
made  a  detailed  examination  of  the  stonework  and  found  that  the  material 
was  ordinary  oolite  (local  freestone)  reddened  by  fire,  as  such  stone  does  redden. 
"  Careful  examination  of  the  wall  below  and  at  both  sides  (under  the  white- 
wash and  mortaring)  discloses  that  the  same  fire  had  reddened  an  area  of 
this  wall  (in  all)  twelve  feet  by  eight,  but  no  trace  indicated  that  it  had  ever 
penetrated  inside  the  church.  It  may  have  been  caused  by  the  firing  of  a 
timber  construction  against  the  south  external  wall  of  the  church.  Above  it, 
I  notice  the  remains  of  a  Norman  table-course  interrupted  by  a  beam  which 
has  been  cut  off  roughly,  and  may  have  had  to  do  with  such  a  structure." 
The  porch  presents  early  Norman  features  externally,  but  has  been  com- 
pletely rebuilt  inside.  The  narrower  inner  doorway,  that  is,  the  south  entrance 
to  the  church,  is  Saxon,  with  a  semi-circular  arch  supported  on  abaci  enriched 
with  a  moulding  of  double-cable  pattern,  but  the  jambs  show  evidences  of 
restoration.  The  door  itself  contains  three  panels  of  Perpendicular  timber, 
with  re-constructed  upper  enrichment.  Inserted  in  the  wall  above  the  door- 
way is  a  Saxon  sundial,  consisting  of  an  embossed  circle  divided  by  six  incised 
radii,  which  should  be  compared  with  the  sundial  over  the  south  door  at 
Saintbury.  Three  of  the  radii  are  marked  by  crosses,  indicating  the  chief 
tides.'  The  existence  of  this  sundial  proves  fairly  conclusively  that  the  porch 
cannot  be  contemporary  with  the  doorway — in  other  words,  not  Saxon,  as 
some  archaeologists  maintain.     {See  Plate  6.) 

Set  in  the  porch  floor  are  two  curious  memorial  tablets  of  brass,  one 
of  which  (1638)  commences — 

THE    DISSECTION    AND    DISTRIBUTION 

OF    JILES    HANDCOX 

WHO    EARTH    BEQVEATHE    TO    EARTH,    TO    HEAVEN    HIS    SOVLE, 

TO    FRIENDS    HIS    LOVE,     TO     THE    POORE    A    FIVE    POUND    DOLE. 

But  the  interior  of  the  church  is  disappointing,  for  with  the  exception  of  the 
Perpendicular  roof  and  font,  very  little  ancient  work  remains  in  the  nave, 

1  A  somewhat  similar  round-headed  window,  together  with  a  small  Decorated  one  of  two 

lights,  was  taken  from  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  when  the  aisle  was  built,  and  given 
to  the  church  at  Barnsley,  where  they  may  both  be  seen. 

2  The  Canons  of  Elfric  (late  eleventh  century)  obliged  all  priests  to  be  in  church   at    the 

Seven  Canonical  Hours  :  Primahora  (4  a.m.).  Matins  (6  a.m.),  Terse  or  Third  Canonical 
hour  (9  a.m.),  Sext  or  sixth  (12  p.m.),  Nones  or  ninth  (3  p.m.),  Vespers  and  Nocturnus. 
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and  the  aisle  with  its  arcade  is  glaringly  modern.  A  few  of  the  windows  are 
Perpendicular — one  in  the  west  end  of  the  tower  contains  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
Feathers  in  contemporary  glass — and  above  the  modern  pulpit  is  a  curious 
fifteenth  century  wooden  corbel  or  bracket,  in  the  form  of  a  female  head. 
Until  recently  this  was  set  low  down  in  the  wall,  where  it  may  have  had  some 
connection  with  the  screen  formerly  surrounding  the  altar  which  would 
have  stood  here,  prior  to  the  Reformation.     (See  page  193.) 

The  narrow  chancel  arch,  on  chamfered  imposts  ornamented  with  pellet 
moulding,  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  Saxon  arch  at  Coin  Rogers,  but 
more  probably  this  is  early  Norman,  though  there  seems  no  absolute  objection 
to  supposing  it  to  be  part  of  the  original  church.  The  jambs  are  modern, 
for  during  the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel,  in  1850,  it  was  discovered  that  four 
large  sculptured  tablets  had  been  built  in  as  jambs,  set  with  the  carved  face 
inwards  so  as  to  leave  only  the  plain  sides  exposed.  These  carvings,  which 
have  since  been  carefully  deposited  in  the  north  aisle,  are  undoubtedly 
of  Saxon  origin,  and  represent  (i)  the  Crucifixion,  a  soldier'  standing  on 
either  side  of  the  central  figure,  one  with  spear  and  scourge,  the  other  with 
a  sponge  on  a  reed  and  a  small  bucket ;  (2)  St.  Peter,  holding  the  key  of 
heaven  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other  ;  (3)  Christ  enthroned,  in  an 
attitude  of  benediction  ;  (4)  a  smaller  stone,  set  externally,  likewise  depicting 
the  Crucifixion.     (See  page  193.) 

The  chancel  has  been  rebuilt,  but  in  the  south  wall  an  ancient  piscina 
basin  is  inserted  in  a  modern  niche.  A  stone  credence  table  against  the  north 
wall  is  really  the  mensa  of  a  small  Norman  altar,  on  which  several  conse- 
cration crosses  can  still  be  traced  ;  this  is  supported  on  rudely  shaped  columns 
with  moulded  capitals  and  bases.  The  whole  very  rare  feature  was  moved 
here  from  its  ancient  position  midway  up  the  west  wall  of  the  nave,  where  it 
had  remained  since  the  destruction  of  the  Norman  tower,  the  upper  chamber 
of  which  had  evidently  served  as  a  chapel. 

Built  into  the  modern  vestry'  is  a  very  small  round-headed  window  of 
two  lights,  pierced  in  a  single  block  of  stone  which  bears  in  Latin  this  inscrip- 
tion : — 

D  D 

MATRIBUSET 

GENIOLOCI 

JUNIA. 

By  Junia,  dedicated  to  the  Mothers  {Goddesses)  and  the  Genius  (Spirit)  of  this 
place.  This  is  an  extremely  rare  and  interesting  survival,  for  it  undoubtedly 
once  formed  part  of  a  Roman  altar,  which  was  found  and  converted  to  use 
as  a  window  probably  in  the  Saxon  era. 

1  Both  these  figures  are  crudely  proportioned,  the  heads  and  trunks  being  much  too  large 

for  the  legs.     Compare  with  the  Saxon  carving  at  Ampney  St.  Peter,  page  25. 

2  The  window  is  being  moved  to  a  more  accessible  position. 
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The  Daglingworth  church  plate  includes  an  Elizabethan  chalice  hall- 
marked for  the  year  1565,  and  another  dated  1583,  but  the  latter  was  presented 
to  the  church  at  the  re-dedication  of  the  chancel,  and  is  thus  without  local 
historic  interest.  In  the  churchyard  are  the  remains  of  a  fifteenth  century 
cross,  comprising  part  of  an  octagonal  shaft  set  in  a  square  socket,  raised 
on  two  massive  steps. 

Until  the  Reformation  a  community  of  nuns  from  the  Abbey  of  Godstow, 
in  Oxfordshire,  were  settled  in  another  part  of  the  village,  and  the  ruined  arches 
which  mark  the  site  of  their  cell  still  bear  the  local  name  of  "  the  nunnery." 
The  nuns  appear  to  have  worshipped  at  Holy  Rood,  of  which  church  the 
Abbess  of  Godstow  held  the  advowson. 


STRATTON.— St.  Peter. 

The  church  at  Stratton,  a  foundation  which  has  the  appearance  of  dating 
from  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  forms  one  of  the  most  glaring 
examples  of  mid- Victorian  "  restoration  "  in  the  Cotswolds.*  Practically 
nothing  remains  of  the  ancient  building  save  a  small  portion  of  walling  in 
the  south  nave,  containing  a  Decorated  window  and  a  single  Norman  light, 
and  part  of  the  west  wall,  which  is  broken  by  a  window  of  extremely  poor 
Perpendicular  character.  Above  this  a  bellcote,  pretending  neither  to  any 
considerable  age  nor  architectural  beauty,  contains  two  bells,  one  of  them 
by  Edward  Neale,  dated  1671. 

The  only  object  of  real  interest  which  has  escaped  destruction  is  the 
Norman  tympanum,  built  into  the  wall  above  the  late  Perpendicular  south 
door.  The  carving  of  this  is  very  shallow  and  difficult  to  interpret,  but  it 
apparently  represents  a  widely  spreading  tree — the  Tree  of  Eternal  Spiritual 
Life,  or  Knowledge — on  either  side  of  which  a  curious  animal  approaches, 
perhaps  to  eat,  but  is  held  at  bay  by  one  of  the  guardian  serpents.  The  lintel 
supporting  this  tympanum  is  diapered  with  the  star  ornament. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  indescribably  gloomy,  an  effect  which  has 
been  accentuated  by  the  complete  stripping  of  the  plaster,  leaving  mud- 
coloured  walls  exposed,  each  irregular  stone  of  which  is  carefully  outlined  in 
cement — truly  a  notable  achievement  of  the  restorer's  art ! 

The  only  ancient  feature  in  the  church  is  a  piece  of  oak  panelling,  placed 
between  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  and  the  nave :  this  was  taken  from 
a'seventeenth  century  pulpit,  which  cannot  but  be  bitterly  lamented  in  view 
of  its  miserable  successor. 


I     Rebuilt  1850. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
THE    STROUD    DISTRICT. 

MISERDEN.— St.  Andrew. 

The  church  at  Miserden,  of  Saxon  origin,  underwent  the  usual  drastic 
"  restoration  "  in  1866,  when  the  existing  plan  of  chancel  with  south  chapel, 
nave  with  south  porch  and  western  tower,  was  extended  by  the  addition  of 
two  shallow,  transept-like  extensions,  while  the  ancient  south  chapel  was 
itself  entirely  rebuilt.  Practically  the  only  portion  left  intact  was  the  tower, 
a  structure  which  contains  some  crudely  primitive  masonry,  together  with 
a  blocked-up  lancet  window  on  the  south  side,  but  with  Perpendicular 
additions  in  the  way  of  stair  turret,  buttresses,  windows,  and  embattled 
upper  storey.  The  bells  within  are  of  no  great  age,  though  included  among 
them  are  two  by  Abraham  Rudhall  (1722)  of  Gloucester,  with  inscriptions  : — 
COME  AWAY  MAKE  NOE  DELAY,  and  that  familiar  couplet— 

I  TO  THE  CHVRCH  THE  LIVING  CALL 
AND  TO  THE  GRAVE  DOE  SVMMON  ALL. 

The  nave  on  the  north  side  has  a  pointed  doorway  inserted  in  place  of 
the  original  Saxon  entrance,  of  which  there  still  remains  a  roughly-shaped 
arch  resting  on  crudely  moulded  abaci.  {Plate  6.)  The  small  porch  on  the 
south  covers  a  somewhat  similar  combination  of  early  and  late  architectural 
styles,  only  this,  as  might  be  expected,  is  somewhat  the  larger  and  more 
elaborated  of  the  two.  In  the  thirteenth  century  chancel  certain  original 
features  survive,  including  a  lancet  window  in  the  north  wall,  but  the  east 
end  has  been  altogether  modernised,  wherein  it  is  matched  by  the  south 
chapel,  the  sole  ancient  feature  of  which  is  a  Norman  window,  rebated  in- 
ternally for  a  shutter,  this  having  been  incorporated  with  the  new  east  wall. 

Unfortunately  the  interior  of  the  church  retains  as  little  ancient  work 
as  does  the  exterior.  A  plain,  cyHndrical  Norman  font  survives,  of  design 
very  similar  to  the  font  at  Ampney  St.  Mary  save  that  there  the  bowl  is 
scored  with  rude  chevrons,  and  the  nave  roof  contains  much  Perpendicular 
woodwork,  including  a  cross-beam  above  the  chancel  arch,  with  roughly- 
shaped  incisions  against  which  would  have  rested  the  rood  figures.  This  is 
at  present  surmounted  by  a  modern  rood,  of  small  and  insignificant 
character. 

Elsewhere  "  restoration  "  has  been  active,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  some  of  the  new  woodwork  is  attractive,  notably  the  carved  and  painted 
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wooden  pulpit,  which  is  quite  a  tasteful  copy  of  the  antique.  The  chancel 
contains  a  large  almery  and  a  much  renovated  piscina,  and  in  the  floor  the 
matrix  of  a  fourteenth  century  brass  ;  a  wall-monument  with  kneeling  effigies 
commemorates  Anthony  Partridge  and  Alice  his  wife,  but  while  the  husband's 
epitaph  is  dated  1625,  the  space  beneath  the  name  of  his  wife  is  left  a  blank. 

In  the  chapel  is  the  handsome  (coloured)  effigy  of  William  Kingston, 
of  Miserden,  ob.  16 14,  former  High  Sheriff  of  the  County,  with  funeral  helm 
and  banner  preserved  on  the  wall  above.  The  main  interest,  however,  lies 
in  the  excessively  massive  and  magnificent  tomb  which  supports  the  carved 
figures,  in  old  Derbyshire  alabaster,  of  Sir  William  Sandys  (1640)  and  Margaret 
his  wife  (1644).  Considered  to  be  the  work  of  the  famous  Nicholas  Stone, 
of  Westminster,  this  monument  is  worthy  more  of  a  cathedral  than  of  a  humble 
parish  church,  and  indeed  it  is  justly  considered  to  be  the  finest  example 
of  its  kind  in  Gloucestershire.  Above  this  also  are  preserved  the  interesting 
relics  of  a  bygone  custom,  the  funeral  helm,  sword,  and  gauntlets. 

In  the  vestry  stands  a  small  chest  dated  1684.  The  churchyard  is 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  carved  tombstones,  mainly  dating  from  the 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries. 

EDGEWORTH.— St.  Mary. 

Edgeworth  church,  though  considerably  mutilated  by  nineteenth  century 
renovation — whereby  the  inner  walls  were  stripped  and  a  Saxon  doorway 
partially  obliterated — retains  sufficient  ancient  detail  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  interesting  ecclesiastical  monuments  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
ground  plan  comprises  Norman  chancel  and  nave.  Early  English  south  porch, 
and  Perpendicular  western  tower,  the  latter  remarkable  for  its  wealth  of 
grotesque  gargoyles  and  for  the  possession  of  a  ring  of  five  bells  by  Abraham 
Rudhall  (of  Gloucester),  dated  17 16. 

The  features  of  the  nave  north  wall  are  mainly  modern,  and  here  a  most 
rare  survival,  a  Saxon  doorway  with  small,  plain  tympanum  and  jambs  formed 
by  characteristic  "  long  and  short  work,"  has  been  souUessly  utilised  as  a 
frame  in  which  to  place  the  adjuncts  of  a  heating  apparatus,  one  jamb  being 
all  but  hidden  by  a  buttress-chimney  belonging  to  the  same  unbeautiful,  if 
necessary,  contrivance.  Untouched  details  further  east  include  a  Norman 
shallow  buttress  and  a  pretty  window  of  the  Decorated  period. 

The  chancel  presents  an  unusually  homogeneous  example  of  mixed 
Norman  and  late  thirteenth  century  enrichment.  The  earlier  work  includes 
characteristic  shallow  buttresses,  and  an  excellently  carved  corbel-table 
supporting  square-billeted  cornices,  while  later  insertions  appear  in  the  form 
of  trefoiled  and  hooded  lancet  windows,  each  lateral  wall  being  completed 
according  to  the  same  design.  The  east  end  is  most  unusual,  having  a  single 
Norman  light  surmounted  by  a  triplet  of  Early  English  lancets  contained 
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within  a  single  arch,  an  addition  which  is  co-eval  with  the  thirteenth  century 
raising  of  the  original  walls.  Underneath  is  probably  a  small  crypt,  formed 
by  the  falling  ground  of  the  churchyard,  the  external  and  internal  levels 
appearing  to  differ  by  at  least  six  or  eight  feet.  Against  the  south  walls  of 
chancel  and  nave  stand  a  number  of  incised  sepulchral  stones  and  coffin 
covers,  of  Norman  to  Perpendicular  date,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  which 
depicts  a  typical  thirteenth  century  chalice.'  There  is  besides  a  small  piece 
of  knotted  carving,  originally  perhaps  part  of  a  Saxon  cross. 

The  Early  English  porch,  with  lancet  windows  and  characteristic  high- 
pitched  roof,  has  an  arched  entrance  of  two  orders,  the  inner  of  which  is 
supported  on  brackets  exhibiting  the  nail-head  ornament,  and  formerly 
completed  by  slender  jamb  shafts.  The  inner  doorway  is  late  Norman,  with 
boldly  chevroned  arch  supported  on  cushion  capitals  with  plain  cylindrical 
jamb  shafts  ;  the  door  itself  contains  timber  and  unostentatious  ironwork  of 
considerable  age. 

The  interior  of  the  church  has  been  spoilt  by  a  vicious  stripping  of  the 
plaster,  reveaUng  barn-like  rubble  walls,  which  are  further  intruded  upon  the 
notice  by  a  repointing  of  dark  cement.  Several  ancient  features,  however, 
survive  in  the  nave :  some  interesting  Gothic  benches  with  shaped  ends, 
a  Perpendicular  font  with  unusually  low  pedestal,  and  a  trefoiled  piscina 
marking  the  site  of  a  former  altar  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  nave. 

Restoration  has  given  to  the  church  a  new  pulpit  of  carved  oak,  also  a 
carved  rood-screen  and  a  rood-loft,  the  latter  so  delicate  that  it  amply 
redeems  this  portion  of  the  nave  from  ugliness  ;  the  old  Perpendicular 
approach  to  the  rood-loft,  which  ascends  from  a  corner  of  the  chancel 
instead  of  (as  usual)  from  the  nave,  has  been  re-opened. 

Another  ancient  characteristic  of  the  church,  remarkable  on  account  of 
its  very  rare  survival,  lies  in  the  arrangement  of  the  flooring,  which  continues 
from  the  nave  into  the  chancel  on  one  and  the  same  level,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  usual  steps." 

The  extensively  restored  chancel  is  notable  chiefly  for  the  conformation 
of  its  windows,  which  have  cinquefoiled  inner  fringes,  with  cusps  terminated 
by  small  floral  bosses.  The  north-west  window  contains  a  panel  of  fourteenth 
century  glass,  showing  the  figure  of  an  archbishop  with  crozier  and  full  vest- 
ments, carefully  restored  and  moved  there  from  its  original  position  in  the 
nave.  The  southern  corner  of  the  sanctuary  is  occupied  by  a  sedile,  with 
stone  elbows  and  cusped  canopy,  but  the  detail  here  is  modern,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring piscina  has  also  been  considerably  renovated.  Until  the  restoration 
of  the  church  the  stone  mensa  of  the  pre-Reformation  altar  remained  in  use, 
supported  by  worm-eaten  pillars  of  oak  ;    these  have  since  been  replaced  by 

1  A  somewhat  similar  example  at  Didbrook    (page  37).     See  also  the  thirteenth  century 

sepulchral  chahce  preserved  at  Bisley. 

2  Oapton  and  Westwell  churches  exhibit  the  same  arrangement. 
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masonry  and  the  ancient  stone  shamefully  refaced,  with  the  result  that  the 
consecration  crosses  are  practically  obHterated. 

The  registers  date  only  from  the  year  1680.  In  the  churchyard  the  base, 
(later)  shaft,  and  mutilated  head  of  an  early  Perpendicular  cross  resemble 
in  design  the  one  at  Sapperton. 

SAPPERTON.— St.  Kenelm. 

It  is  curious,  that  Sapperton  should  stand  alone  among  Cotswold  churches 
in  being  without  doubt  dedicated  to  Kenelm,  traditioned  king,  martyr,  and 
saint,  whose  shrine  in  the  Cotswold  Abbey  of  Winchcombe  was  at  one  time 
perhaps  the  most  revered  of  any  in  the  West  of  England.' 

In  plan  the  church  is  cruciform,  of  Norman  and  Early  Enghsh  origin,  but 
almost  completely  rebuilt  by  the  Atkyns  family  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  A  small  central  tower  with  low  spire  is  mainly  Decorated, 
and  a  good  east  window  of  the  same  period  survives  in  the  chancel, 
but  otherwise,  with  the  exception  of  Early  English  traces  and  a  small  Norman 
window  in  the  north  aisle,  the  architecture  is  unbeautifuUy  debased. 

The  bells  include  an  example  by  Abraham  Rudhall  of  Gloucester,  dated 
1698,  and  two  of  late  mediaeval  character,  inscribed  with  dedications  to 
St.  Margaret  and  St.  John. 

The  interior  of  the  church  possesses  in  a  marked  degree  that  bare, 
indescribably  depressing  appearance  which  seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of 
that  period  in  which  it  was  rebuilt,  though  in  part  this  may  be  due  to  the 
huge,  semi-classical  windows  devoid  of  tracery,  for  the  furnishing  of  the  church 
is  of  the  most  sumptuous  and  unusual  kind.  Immediately  within  the  south 
doorway  stands  the  panelled  fifteenth  century  font,  and  near  it  two  mediaeval 
oak  benches,  carved  with  the  characteristic  "  linenfold "  design.  The 
remainder  of  the  seating  belongs  to  the  late  EHzabethan  or  early  Jacobean 
periods,  the  benches  having  boldly  carved  ends  in  the  form  of  semi-human 
figures,  the  grotesqueness  of  which  is  surpassed  only  by  their  large  variety. 
The  south  transept  is  divided  longitudinally  by  a  thin  wall,  the  western 
portion  being  covered  by  a  carved  gallery,  while  the  other  half — which  might 
be  termed  the  Atkyns  chapel — is  handsomely  panelled  from  floor  to  ceiling ; 
all  this  wood,  together  with  the  carving  of  pews  and  gallery  and  a  handsome 
heraldic  cornice  around  the  nave,  is  said  to  have  originated  in  an  Eliza- 
bethan mansion,  the  home  of  the  Atkyns  family,  which  stood  near  the  church 
until  it  was  demolished  in  the  year  1730." 

The  south  transept,  or  Atkyns  chapel,  contains  the  semi-reclining  marble 
effigy  of  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  this  being  the  centre  of  an  enormous  memorial, 

1  It  is  possible,  but  by  no  means  certain,  that  the  same  dedication  applies  to  Coin  St.  Dennis. 

2  A  blocked-up  doorway  in  the  south  wall  of   the  nave  is  still  pointed  out  as  the  former 

manor  entrance. 
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though,  as  his  epitaph  (171 1)  truly  says,  "he  left  behind  him  one  more 
durable,  7he  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  Gloucestershire,^^ — a  valuable  historic 
volume  which  was  published  in  the  year  following  the  author's  death.  An 
imposing  feature  in  the  north  transept  is  the  sumptuous  memorial  to  members 
of  the  Poole  family,  by  whom  the  Manor  of  Sapperton  was  held  for  several 
decades  previous  to  the  Restoration.  Sir  Henry  Poole  (1616)  and  wife  are 
commemorated  in  kneeling  effigies,  while  around  are  painted  figures  repre- 
senting their  children,  most  interesting  of  whom  is  *'  Sir  Devereux  Poole, 
being  but  of  tender  age,  was  for  his  worthynes  and  valour  Knighted  in  France 
by  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  French  King,  after  his  owne  order,  and  there  ended 
his  dayse  and  was  there  buried,  1590."  In  the  west  is  a  pre-Reformation  tomb- 
recess,  lacking  inscription  or  effigy,  and  in  the  opposite  wall  a  recumbent 
freestone  effigy  of  a  knight  in  plate  armour,  bearing  only  the  arms  of  the 
Poole  family,  together  with  the  date  1574.  Apart  from  these  monuments, 
the  most  interesting  feature  in  this  transept  is  the  small  shouldered-arched 
doorway  in  the  south-east  corner,  the  roughly  cut  mouldings  of  which 
proclaim  it  to  be  Norman. 

Of  the  four  tower  arches,  those  in  the  north  and  south  have  been  filled 
in  with  masonry :  the  former  contains  a  Decorated  tomb-recess,  with  stone 
coffin  and  lid  in  situ. 

The  appearance  of  the  chancel  is  even  more  uninviting  and  neglected  than 
that  of  the  nave,  its  sole  redeeming  feature  being  the  panelled  sanctuary, 
where  are  two  elaborately  carved  chairs  and  a  gorgeous  late  Elizabethan 
table  (with  lower  shelf),  evidently  reHcs  from  the  home  of  the  Atkyns  family, 
for  their  character  is  domestic  rather  than  ecclesiastic. 

The  altar  plate  dates  from  the  early  eighteenth  century.  In  the  church- 
yard stands  the  base  and  shaft  of  an  early  Perpendicular  cross,  in  design 
similar  to  the  cross  at  Edgeworth. 


BISLEY.— All  Saints. 

The  site  occupied  by  Bisley  parish  church  is  one  which  has  been  associated 
with  human  habitation,  if  not  with  divine  worship,  from  times  of  very  great 
antiquity.  Excavation  in  the  churchyard  has  frequently  brought  to  light 
evidences  of  Roman  occupation,  among  the  more  important  finds  being  an 
elaborately  carved  altar  and  an  equestrian  statue,  both  of  which  are  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  Of  Saxon  remains  there  appear  to  be  no  trace, 
neither  is  there  any  direct  evidence  of  a  Norman  building  occupying  this 
site.'  That  a  church  stood  here  in  the  thirteenth  century  seems  obvious  from 
the  numerous  sepulchral  remains  of  that  period,  but  the  existing  fabric  dates 

I     A  Norman  church  is  said  to  have  been  situated  at  "  Church  Piece,"  Lily  Horn,  where, 
last  century,  was  discovered  the  Norman  font. 
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only  from  the  second  or  third  decade  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Even  of 
this,  extremely  little  original  work  remains,  for  the  year  1862  saw  a  most 
disastrous  rebuilding — at  the  time  accepted  under  the  misnomer  "  resto- 
ration " — which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  fragments,  destroyed 
what  must  until  then  have  constituted  one  of  the  most  interesting  specimens 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  district. 

In  plan  the  church  consists  of  chancel,  nave  with  aisles  and  (new)  south 
porch,  and  at  the  west  end  a  tower  capped  by  a  lofty  octagonal  spire.  The 
latter  was  erected  near  the  close  of  the  Decorated  period,  but  has  since  been 
considerably  renewed.  Of  its  bells,  five  were  cast  by  Abraham  Rudhall  of 
Gloucester,  in  the  year  1748,  and  one  bears  that  familiar  inscription: 

I  TO  THE   CHURCH  THE   LIVING   CALL, 
AND  TO  THE  GRAVE  DO  SUMMON  ALL. 

The  remainder  of  the  fabric,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  chancel,  is 
modern,  that  is,  dating  from  the  rebuilding  of  1862.  The  architectural 
features  of  the  chancel  are  characteristic  of  the  Decorated  period,  but  with  a 
new  window  inserted  in  the  east  end.  Beneath  this,  forming  part  of  the 
chancel  masonry,  are  several  stones  whose  surfaces  are  broken  by  diagonal 
shallow  pits  or  depressions,  considered  to  be  indicative  of  Roman  work : 
these  were  dug  up  in  the  churchyard,  together  with  a  number  of  potsherds, 
and  other  Roman  fragments. 

On  the  south-east  buttress  of  the  chancel  will  be  found  two  shallow, 
circular  depressions  containing,  one  a  carefully  incised  St.  Andrew's  Cross 
and  the  other  the  letters  IHS.  These,  though  small — the  circles  are  barely 
two-and-a-half  inches  in  diameter — and  at  a  height  of  only  about  four  feet 
from  the  present  ground  level,  can  be  regarded  as  nothing  less  than  genuine 
marks  of  consecration.  The  survival  of  an  external  consecration  cross  is 
extremely  rare,  this  being  the  sole  example  noted  in  the  Cotswold  area  covered 
by  the  present  volume.'     (See  page  25.) 

Against  the  south  wall,  utilised  formerly  as  a  porch  over  the  priests* 
doorway  but  originally  intended  for  the  interior  of  the  church,  is  a  large, 
canopied  tomb-recess,  of  a  solidity  quite  unusual  to  the  smaller  parish  church. 
Belonging  to  the  late  thirteenth  century  (with  characteristic  enrichments  of 
the  period),  this  now  covers  the  recumbent,  cross-legged  effigy  of  a  knight, 
thought  to  commemorate  one  of  the  noble  family  of  Mortimer.^  Prior  to  the 
last  "  restoration,"  this  interesting  effigy  was  preserved  in  the  north  aisle, 
to  which  position  the  whole  monument  could  with  advantage  be  restored. 

1  Roughly  scratched  votive  crosses,  which  frequently  occur  upon  porch  jambs  and  in  other 

positions,  are  often  incorrectly  pointed  out  as  "  consecration  crosses." 

2  Local  tradition  says  otherwise.    A  small  boy  volunteered  the  information,  culled  from  his 

mother,  that  the  monument  was  "  in  memory  of  a  gentleman  who  fell  off  the  tower, 
and  was  eaten  by  the  dogs."     (The  knight's  feet  rest  upon  a  hound.) 
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The  interior  of  the  church  is  practically  modern.  Formerly  the  nave 
possessed  a  fifteenth  century  timbered  roof  of  unusual  beauty — judging  from 
remains  preserved  beneath  the  belfry  and  in  the  vestry — indeed  it  appears 
to  have  been  without  counterpart  for  richness  in  the  Cotswolds,  but  the 
fatal  year  1862  saw  its  demolition,  the  present  high-pitched  roof  of  common 
wood  being  inserted  by  way  of  "  restoration."  The  aisle  arcades  are  in  part 
original,  and  in  the  north  aisle,  above  the  arcade,  are  a  goodly  array  of 
fourteenth  century  corbel  heads ;  here  also  are  preserved  a  remarkable  series 
of  incised  sepulchral  slabs,  dating  mostly  from  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  small  Norman  font  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable,  certainly  the 
most  elaborate  example  in  the  Cotswolds.  The  mouldings  consist  of  alternate 
courses  of  rope-pattern  and  of  a  kind  of  basket-work,  between  which  (around 
the  bowl)  are  cut  large,  conventional  designs  of  varied  pattern.  But  the 
carving  of  the  cylindrical  pedestal  offers  the  most  vivid  interest,  presenting  as 
it  does  extremely  vigorous  representations  (i)  of  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd, 
with  staff  and  lamb  in  His  hands  and  followed  by  His  Flock,  (2)  of  the  Apostle 
fishers,  drawing  in  their  weighty  net.  Cut  in  relief  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl 
are  two  fishes,  quaint  in  form,  but  of  an  originaHty  and  vigour  which  matches 
the  carving  on  the  pedestal.  The  whole  design  is  remarkable  for  its  uncon- 
vention  and  for  the  absence  of  stiffness  in  the  figures,  which  otherwise  so  often 
mars  the  artistic  beauty  of  Norman  fonts. 

As  regards  the  rest  of  the  church,  little  of  interest  remains  to  be  described. 
A  piscina  niche  from  the  south  aisle  altar  has  been  shifted  near  to  the  south 
door,  evidently  in  mistake  for  a  stoup,  and  another,  a  double  piscina,  now 
appears  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  nave,  almost  beneath  the  chancel 
arch,  but  surely  not  in  its  original  position.  The  chancel  arch  is  new,  as 
also  is  the  pulpit,  the  only  ancient  features  hereabouts  being  the  rood-loft 
doorway  in  the  south  aisle  and  a  small  monumental  brass  with  incised  effigy 
of  a  female,  inscribed  (1515) :  "  Pray  for  the  soule  of  Kateryn  Sewell,  late 
the  Wyf  of  Thomas  Sewell,  whiche  Kateryn  decessed  the  VHI  day  of  lanuary, 
the  yere  of  Or  Lord  Mvcxv,  on  whose  soule  Ihu  haue  mercy.     Amen." 

The  chancel  has  a  plain  bench  under  the  south-east  window  for  the 
sedilia,  and  near  it  a  very  handsome,  traceried  piscina  niche  with  double 
basins  of  the  early  fourteenth  century.  A  glass  case  in  the  north  wall  con- 
tains fragments  of  a  thirteenth  century  pewter  (sepulchral)  chalice  and  paten,' 
discovered  in  the  churchyard  in  the  year  1890  :  the  form  of  the  chalice  makes 
an  interesting  comparison  with  delineations  of  contemporary  examples  on 
sepulchral  stones  at  Edgeworth  and  Didbrook. 

The  vestry  is  roofed  with  very  handsome  timbers  taken  from  the  old  nave 
roof,  and  here  also  are  preserved  two  oak  figures  representing  players  on  the 
bagpipes  and  recorder,  which  may  be  relics  from  the  former  rood  loft.    {See 
Plate  15.)     The  registers,  in  transcript,  commence  at  the  year  1547. 
I     Mistakenly  described  as  a  cinerary  urn. 
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In  Bisley  churchyard  stands  a  remarkable  thirteenth  century  structure 
consisting  of  circular  stone  seat,  hexagonal  body  with  early  English  trefoiled 
arcading  and  (by  way  of  roof)  a  kind  of  miniature  spire,  on  top  of  which  has 
been  placed  an  insignificant  crosshead.  This  unusual  monument,  sometimes 
mistakenly  described  as  a  "  cross,"  covers  a  large  vault  or  "  bone  hole," 
which  is  reputed  to  be  filled  to  the  brim  with  churchyard  refuse.  Originally 
it  seems  to  have  been  the  covering  of  a  well,  about  which  tradition  offers  several 
interesting  theories.  One  version  describes  it  as  an  entrance  to  a  subterranean 
passage  leading  into  the  church,  but  an  elaborated  story  tells  that  the  parish 
priest,  making  his  way  home  in  jovial  mood  one  night,  tumbled  into  the  then 
unprotected  well-head,  wherein  he  was  drowned.  Details  of  the  painful 
tragedy  in  due  course  reached  the  Pope,  who  ordered  the  erection  of  the 
monument  which  survives  to  the  present  day,  while  as  an  additional 
punishment  for  negligence  in  leaving  so  dangerous  a  spot  unprotected,  he 
cancelled  the  right  of  sepulture  at  Bisley  for  the  space  of  two  years,  all 
burials  of  parishioners  having  to  take  place  at  Bibury,  some  fifteen  miles 
distant,  across  country  and  by  very  difficult  roads.  In  support  of  this 
extraordinary  tale  the  information  is  forthcoming  that  part  of  Bibury 
churchyard  is  still  known  as  "  the  Bisley  piece."     (See  page  80.) 


STROUD. — St.  Lawrence. 

The  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  at  Stroud,  appears  to  have  been  founded 
about  the  year  1304,  as  a  chapelry  to  Bisley.  Except  for  the  later  tower 
and  spire  (1626)  the  whole  fabric  was  rebuilt  from  the  foundations  in  the  year 
1866,  at  which  time  every  detail  of  any  age  or  interest  was  systematically 
destroyed. 

Several  of  the  peal  of  bells  hail  from  the  famous  Rudhall  foundry  at 
Gloucester,  the  dates  running  from  171 3  to  1771.  The  seventeenth  century 
altar  plate  includes  a  plain  chalice  of  the  year  1625,  and  a  larger  one  inscribed  : 
"  The  Parish  of  Strowd."  Entries  recording  the  purchase  of  these  vessels 
appear  in  the  Churchwardens'  accounts : 

1625.     Payde  for  exchaing  of  the  Communion  Cup     (pz     18     00 
1670.     Payde  for  a   Communion  cup  and  cover    . .     fp$     07     06 


RANDWICK.— St.  John. 

Sharing  the  fate  of  its  more  important  neighbour  at  Stroud,  Randwick 
Church,  formerly  served  by  the  monks  of  Gloucester  Abbey,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  early  Perpendicular  western  tower,  was  entirely  rebuilt  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.     The  old  tower  is  of  no  particular 
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interest,  being  remarkable  only  for  its  contents,  two  bells  bearing  the  name 
of  Abraham  Rudhall  (1701),  and  two  others,  seemingly  of  mediaeval  appearance, 
considered  to  date  from  circa  1380,'  and  inscribed  respectively: 

§ji^<»im$  and  §ji^®f n  iemn^jiiifwji  «)iiji  ^^a>  iia>ASg§ 

The  oldest  remaining  features  within  the  church  are  a  few  ornately- 
lettered  memorial  brasses  of  the  early  eighteenth  century,  commemorating 
defunct  clothiers  "  of  this  Parish."  A  marble  wall-tablet  records  that  the  Rev. 
John  Elliott,  M.A.,  for  72  years  vicar,  "  departed  this  life  January  4th,  1891,  in 
his  1 00th  year."  In  the  churchyard  is  the  tomb  to  another  vicar :  "  Here 
sleepeth  the  body  of  Randulph  Meisy,  preacher,  a  gentleman  by  birth,  a 
painful  labourer  in  the  ministry  34  years,  and  rested  the  24th  of  December, 
anno   1628." 

The  Parish  Registers  are  of  interest  only  for  such  quaint  entries  as : 

1767.  Jan.  10.  Stephen  Cratchly  and  Joseph  Wildy  (both  executed 
at  Gloucester  the  9th  instant,  on  account  of  the  late  Riots 
occasioned  by  the  Dearness  of  provisions)  were  hurried. 

1788.  July  10.  A  female  was  hurried  who  died  excommunicated 
for  having  a  Bastard  Child. 

1792.  Oct.  26.  A  woman  was  hurried  who  died  excommunicated 
for  having  a  female  Bastard  Child. 

A  set  of  "  Rules  for  conducting  the  Singing  "  was  drawn  up  in  the  year 
1 83 1,  and  these  throw  an  interesting  sidelight  on  the  days  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  harmonium  and  the  American  organ.  Among  other  things 
it  was  set  forth  that  (Rule  2) :  No  instrument  be  used  except  Bass  Viols 
and  one  Clarionet,  or  a  Flute  instead  of  a  Clarionet.  (Rule  4) :  That  the 
music  be  confined  to  the  Trebel  and  Bass,  as  set  in  the  Book,  and  that  no 
third  part  be  introduced. 


PITCHCOMBE.— (?)  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

Pitchcombe,  in  the  Middle  Ages  spelt  Pychyncumbe,  Pychencoumbe, 
even  (1522)  Pychyngcombe,  formerly  possessed  a  small  church,  traditioned  to 
have  been  erected  in  1376,  but  in  the  year  18 19  this  was  replaced  by  a  new 
structure,  "  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  the  old,"'  to  which  further  additions 
were  made  in  1871. 

Absolutely  nothing  of  interest  remains  beyond  a  pre-Reformation  bell 
inscribed    '^(^^W¥W^^    l^^^Jl^SfflJ'^,    and   a   small  portion   of  the 

1  Transactions  of  the  Bris.  and  Glos.  Arch.    Soc,  Vol.  XVIII. 

2  Gloucester  Journal  (June,  18 19). 
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fourteenth  century  stone  pulpit,  built  into  the  south  wall  of  the  sanctuary. 
This,  a  panel  of  exceedingly  rich  reticulated  tracery,  is  admirably  delineated 
in  Lysons'  A  Collection  of  Gloucestershire  Antiquities  (1803). 

PAINSWICK.— St.   Mary. 

A  church  was  founded  at  Painswick  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century 
by  Hugh  de  Laci,  the  endowments,  tithes,  and  advowson  of  which  he  granted 
to  Llanthony  Priory,  Monmouthshire.  The  whole  of  this  (Norman)  fabric 
appears  to  have  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt  about  the  year  1390,  but 
it  is  suggested'  that  the  present  sanctuary  was  erected  above  the  site  of  the 
Norman  one  (c.  1495),  its  ancient  use  being  as  a  chantry  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary. 

The  present  church  comprises  double  chancel  (or  sanctuary  and  choir), 
nave  with  aisles  terminating  in  eastern  (choir)  chapels,  and  a  western  tower 
surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire.  The  latter  was  struck  by  lightning  in  the  year 
1883,  whereupon  much  damage  to  the  church  was  caused  by  falling  masonry. 
The  tower  (1632),  a  lofty  structure  in  three  stages,  contains  a  splendid  ring 
of  twelve  bells,''  all  originally  from  the  famous  Rudhall  foundry  at  Gloucester, 
dating  from  1731  to  1821,  but  the  two  bells  of  1821  by  John  Rudhall  were 
recast  in  1887  The  bell  inscriptions  are  typical  of  the  period  and  of  the 
firm  which  cast  them : 

WHEN  YOU  ME  RING  ILE  SWEETLY  SING, 
I  TO  THE  CHVRCH  THE  LIVING  CALL 
AND    TO  THE    GRAVE  I  SVMMON  ALL, 
PROSPERITY  TO  THIS  TOWN  AND  PARISH. 

The  Painswick  ringers  have  long  been  famous,  not  only  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  but  in  the  surrounding  counties.  A  record  peal  (since 
surpassed)  of  the  year  1833  is  still  quoted  with  pride,  10,224  changes  having 
been  rung  in  six  hours,  fifty  minutes. 

The  exterior  of  the  church  has  from  time  to  time  been  extensively 
restored,  but  the  features  of  the  north  aisle  are  mainly  original,  including  some 
late  Perpendicular  windows  and  a  grotesque  and  varied  series  of  gargoyles. 
The  chancel  in  part  retains  its  ancient  condition,  but  the  south  aisle  dates 
only  from  the  year  1891,  when  it  replaced  an  eighteenth  century  structure 
of  debased  character. 

Internally  the  church  is  to  a  high  degree  "  restored,"  though  certain 
modern  features,  such  as  the  panelled  roof  and  the  oak  seating,  result  from  the 

1  History  of  St.  Mary's^  Painswick  (St.  Clair  Baddeley). 

2  The  modern  gate-house  to  the  churchyard   is  built  partly  of  old  timbers  taken  from  the 

belfry. 
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damage  done  by  the  fall  of  the  uppermost  part  of  the  spire  in  1883.  The 
north  aisle  retains  an  original  roof  enriched  with  bosses,  temp.  Richard  H, 
whose  head  is  portrayed  in  one  of  the  corbels,  as  also  is  that  of  his 
Queen.  The  font,  with  date  1661,  is  of  no  particular  merit,  neither  is  a 
parish  chest  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  same  period.  In  the  north  aisle 
a  clever  model  of  the  church  shows  the  south  aisle  as  it  was  before  the  re- 
building of  1 89 1.  The  tower  basement  and  the  chancel  are  shut  off  from  the 
nave  by  ostentatious  if  handsome  modern  screens,  the  only  interesting 
survival  in  the  nave  being  a  double  squint  behind  the  modern  pulpit. 

Bordering  the  nave  are  five  bay  arcades  of  late  Perpendicular  arches, 
with  two  more  bays  continuing  past  the  outer  chancel  or  choir  arch.  On 
the  south  side  these  arches  are  modern,  and  enclose  the  organ  chamber  and 
vestry.  On  the  north,  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  has  evidences  of 
a  former  reredos  rising  considerably  above  the  sill  of  the  east  window, 
which  on  this  account  has  been  built  up  externally :  this  space  is  filled  by 
modern  work,  but  there  remains  a  large  rectangular  frame  covered  by  a 
cornice  with  Perpendicular  floral  enrichment.  The  north  wall  is  occupied  by 
a  canopied  tomb  of  Purbeck  marble,  which  originally  seems  to  have  been 
designed  for  the  monumental  brasses,  shields,  and  scrollwork  of  Sir  William 
Kingston,  lord  of  the  Manor,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth.  He  died  in  the  year 
1540,  but  the  brass  memorials  were  destroyed  during  the  Civil  Wars,  leaving 
only  the  empty  matrices  which  still  remain  at  the  back  of  the  tomb  :  in 
later  days  the  monument  was  re-used  as  a  platform  for  the  kneeling  effigies 
(in  coloured  marble)  of  John  Seaman,  diocesan  chancellor  {ob.  1623)  and  his 
wife  (1625).     The  lower  part  of  the  tomb  is  of  date  c.  1470-80. 

In  this  chapel  the  wide  sanctuary  rail  is  covered  by  a  houseling  cloth, 
a  custom  of  both  pre-  and  post-Reformation  times,  regarding  which  much 
interesting  information  is  set  forth  in  Mr.  Bond's  The  Chancel  of  English 
Churches.  Houseling,  to  begin  with,  is  an  old  English  and  Gothic  word 
signifying  "  sacrifice,"  and  occurs  at  least  as  early  as  Bede,  c.  900.  In  mediaeval 
documents  allusion  is  frequently  made  to  "  houseling  people,"  that  is, 
persons  over  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  who  might  be  expected  to  partake  of 
Communion.  "  The  houseling  cloth  was  a  long  towel,  or  linen,  or  rarely  a 
silken  sheet,  held  before  the  communicants  as  they  knelt  to  receive  the 
Eucharist,  its  purpose  being  to  catch  any  particles  of  the  sacrament  which, 
through  accident,  might  be  supposed  to  fall  during  the  administration. 
When  altar  rails  were  introduced  into  our  churches,  the  houseling  cloths 
were  often  spread  over  them.  .  .  The  Ecclesiologist  of  February,  1859,  Points 
the  following  letter  from  a  clergyman  :  "  I  was  called  upon  to-day  to  administer 
Communion  in  a  church  in  the  heart  of  London.  One  poor  old  woman  from 
Bristol  who  communicated,  when  she  knelt  at  the  altar  steps,  deliberately 
spread  her  white,  or  rather  yellow-white,  handkerchief  along  the  rail  before 
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communicating."  And  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  clean  white  handker- 
chief in  which  old-fashioned  folk  in  the  memory  of  many  of  us  used  to  carry 
their  Prayer  Books,  was  a  survival  of  the  housel-cloth.  .  .  At  a  Coronation 
the  houseling  towel  used  to  be  held  by  a  bishop,  or  a  bishop  and  assistants  ; 
this  ceremonial  was  observed  for  the  last  time  at  the  Coronation  of  George  IV. 

Within  the  sanctuary  there  is  little  of  interest  beyond  a  cinquefoiled 
piscina  niche,  deeply  cusped  within  the  soffit.  The  plate  includes  two  Com- 
munion cups  with  cylindrical  bowls  on  baluster  stems,  hall-marked  for  the 
years  1646  and  1664. 

Painswick  churchyard  is  justly  famous  for  its  avenues  of  yews,  which, 
though  but  130  years  old,  are  the  subject  of  several  curious  superstitions : 
they  can  never  be  counted  twice  alike  (which  is  quite  possible),  and  although 
there  are  actually  ninety-nine,  the  hundredth  yew  can  never  be  made  to 
grow.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  number  of  yews  appears  to  be  above 
a  hundred. 

Two  skirmishes  took  place  at  Painswick  during  the  Civil  Wars,  the  second 
in  the  Spring  of  1644,  finding  the  Parliamentarians  entrenched  in  the  church- 
yard, whence  they  were  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  nave  and  tower. 
From  there  the  Royalists  succeeded  in  ousting  them  "  by  firing  the  doores, 
and  casting  in  hand-grenadoes." 


CRANHAM.— St.  James. 

The  church  at  Cranham,  a  late  Norman  foundation,  consists  of  chancel, 
nave  with  aisles  and  north  porch,  and  a  small.  Perpendicular  western  tower. 
The  latter  is  interesting  merely  on  account  of  the  carved  sheep-shears  which 
appear  on  the  north-west  buttress,  this  tower  having  been  built  by  the 
Canons  of  Cirencester — the  great  wool  town — ^perhaps  with  funds  in  part 
provided  by  some  wealthy  stapler.  There  are  four  bells,  all  founded  at 
Gloucester  by  the  famous  Rudhall  firm,  three  of  date  1708  and  one  of  iSoo. 

The  body  of  the  church  was  "  restored  "  (anglice  rebuilt)  towards  the 
end  of  last  century  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  this  with  the 
exception  of  the  south  aisle,  in  which  remains  an  Early  English  lancet  window. 
At  the  rebuilding,  the  chancel  and  south  aisle  were  slightly  lengthened,  and 
a  modern  carved  calvary  was  inserted  externally  beneath  the  east  window. 
A  Norman  corbel  head,  found  during  the  excavations,  has  been  placed  as  a 
keystone  above  the  north  doorway. 

Internally  the  masonry  has  been  scraped,  and  according  to  the  fantastic 
custom  of  the  period,  repointed  with  dark  cement.  The  north  aisle 
arcade  is  modern,  as  also  is  the  font,  but  the  southern  arcade  and  the  chancel 
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arch  are  of  Tudor  date,  the  arches  of  the  former  being  almost  circular.  The 
aisle  continues  eastward  to  form  a  small  chapel,  now  used  as  an  organ  chamber, 
from  which  the  ascent  to  a  former  rood-loft  is  marked  by  a  Perpendicular 
doorway. 

The  chancel  details  are  modern,  the  only  real  interest  of  the  church  being 
an  exceptionally  fine  Tudor  rood-screen,  with  traceried  panels  and  a  beautifully 
carved  vine-leaf  cornice. 


CORBEL  IN  NAVE,  WINDRUSH. 


APPENDIX. 

REPRESENTATIONS   OF  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  IN  COTSWOLD 

CHURCHES. 

BisLEY.  Carved  wooden  figures  with  Recorder  and  Bagpipes.  Fifteenth 
century. 

Chedworth.  Stone  corbel  (south  nave)  Hunting  Horn.  Late  fifteenth 
century. 

Cirencester.  Corbels  representing  a  "  Whitsun  Ale."'  Among  the 
depictions  are  a  Double  Recorder,  Double  Shawm,  Tabor  and  Pipe, 
Organistrum,  Hunting  Horn,  Hurdy-Gurdy,  Rebec,  Bagpipe,  and 
the  most  unusual -Eunuch  Flute.     Early  sixteenth  century. 

CoMPTON  Abdale.  (Boss  on  west  face  of  tower)  Hunting  Horn.  Late 
fifteenth  century. 

Elkstone.  (On  tower  buttresses,  figures).  N.-W.  buttress,  Citole ;  N.-E. 
buttress,  Recorder.     Late  fourteenth  century. 

NoRTHLEACH.  (On  Font)  Nakers  (kettle-drums).  Rebec,  Psaltery,  Double 
Recorder  ( ?),  etc.     Ditto  on  tower  vaulting.     Early  fifteenth  century. 

Rendcombe.    (Corbels  of  aisle  roof)  Lute  and  Rebec.     Circa  1500. 

WiNCHCOMBE.  Trophy  of  instruments,  including  one-keyed  German  Flute, 
on  carved  wooden  organ  case.     Eighteenth  century. 

(See  also  "Rules  for  Conducting  the  Singing,"  page  214.) 


Now  said  to  be  practically  unrecognisable  but  illustrated  in  Carter's  Ancient  Painting  and 
Sculpture  in  England  (1788).  The  extremely  rare  Eunuch  Flute  appears  hitherto 
to  have  been  unidentified.  This,  together  with  other  mediaeval  instruments,  is 
described  and  reproduced  in  the  author's  Orchestral  Wind  Instruments,  Ancient  and 
Modern  (London :   W.  Reeves,  1920). 
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ANALYTICAL  INDEX. 


[Sax.=Saxon,    Nor.=Norman,    E.E.=Early    English,    Dec. = Decorated,    Perp.  =  Perpendicular, 
Mod.  =Modern,   Eliz.= Elizabethan.    *  Denotes   Norman   remains   or   indications.] 


'AGE. 

CHURCH. 

MAIN    PERIODS, 

Il8 

Aldsworth 
Ampney  Crucis 

Nor.  &  Perp. 
Sax.  to  Mod. 

136 
112 

187 
163 

95 

97 

188 

Ampney  St.  Mary 
Ampney  St.  Peter 
Aston  Blank 

(or  Cold  Aston) 
Bagendon 
Barnsley 

Barrington,  Great 
Barrington,  Little 
Baunton 

Nor.  &  Dec. 
Nor.  &  Mod. 
Nor.  &  Perp. 

Nor.  &  Mod. 
Nor.  &  Perp. 
Perp.  &  Mod. 
Nor.  &  Perp. 
Nor. 

164 

Bibury 

Sax.  to  Perp. 

210 

Bisley 

Dec.  &  Mod. 

84 
190 

57 

Bourton-on-Water 

Brimpsfield 

Broadway 

*Dec.  &  Mod. 
Nor.  &  Perp. 
Nor.  &  Perp. 

120 
56 

90 

Broughton  Poggs 

Buckland 

Burford 

Sax.  &  Nor. 
E.E.  &  Perp. 
Nor.  &  Perp. 

138 

155 

64 

Charlton  Abbots 
Chedworth 
Chipping  Campden 

E.E.  &  Mod. 
Nor.  &  Perp. 
Perp. 

127 

Cirencester 

*Perp. 

"3 

177 
181 
167 

157 

Gapton 
Coberley 
Colesbourne 
Coin  St.  Aldwyns 
Coin  St.  Dennis 

Nor. 

*E.E.  &  Mod. 
*Perp. 
*E.E.  &  Mod. 

Nor. 

160 

150 
74 

Coin  Rogers 
Compton  Abdale 
Condicote 

Sax.  &  Nor. 

Perp. 

Nor. 

179 

217 
67 

Cowley 

Cranham 

Cutsdean 

Nor.  &  E.E. 
*Perp.  &  Mod. 
Mod. 

FEATURES   OF  CHIEF    INTEREST. 

Three  XV.c.  beUs. 

Sax.  doorway,  Nor.  piscina,  Nor.,  E.E.  &  Perp. 

fonts,  wall-paintings,  churchyard  cross. 
Wall  paintings,  stone  screen.  Nor.  font. 
Sax.  carving.  Nor.  chancel  arch,  Perp.  font. 
Sax.  indications.  Nor.  doorways,  Easter  Sepul- 
chre, mediaeval  plate. 
Nor.  font,  ancient  glass  and  Com.  table. 
Nor.  doorway  and  chancel  arch,  Eliz.  table. 
Nor.  chancel  arch,  several  monuments. 
Nor.  doorway,  Perp.  font. 
Nor.  font,  wall-painting,  rood-screen,  XV.c.  altar 

frontal,  Eliz.  plate. 
Extensive  Sax,  remains.  Nor.  doorway,  E.E.  font, 

— a  most  interesting  church. 
Roman  site,  Nor.  font,  XIII. c.  pewter  chalice, 

consecration  cross,  brass. 
Traditioned  Roman  site.    Crypt. 
Inserted  tower,  XV.c.  bell  and  font,  pulpit  1658. 
Nor.    font,    XIV.c.    wooden   pulpit,  palimpsest 

brass,  XVI.c.  alms  box. 
Nor.  font,  Eliz.  plate. 
XIV.c.  bell,  Perp.  font  and  glass. 
Nor.    doorway   and   lantern   tower,   Dec.    font, 

XV.c.   wooden  pulpit   and   chantry  chapel, 

manv  monuments — a  most  interesting  church. 
E.E.  font,  XIV.c.  bell. 
Nor.  font,  Perp.  pulpit  and  glass. 
E.E.  font,  mediajval  altar  hangings,  brasses  and 

monuments,  lectern  1618. 
Perp.  pulpit  and  font,  numerous  monuments  and 

brasses,   XV.c.    cope,    chained   books,    Eliz. 

plate — a  cathedral-like  church. 
Norman  inscription,  E.E.  font. 
XIII.c.  and  XIV.c.  monuments,  rood  carving. 
Perp.  pulpit  and  font,  rare  XIV.c.  tile. 
Norman  doorway. 
Nor.   doorway,   chancel   arches   and  font.  Nor. 

tower  and  other  interests. 
The  best  preserved  Saxon  church  in  the  Cotswolds. 

Nor.  doorway  and  unusual  enrichments  at  west 
end.    EHz.  plate. 

Nor.  font. 

Handsome  Tudor  rood-screen. 
Scanty  E.E.  survivals. 


ANALYTICAL  INDEX— (continued). 


'AGE. 

CHURCH. 

MAIN    PERIODS. 

202 

Daglingworth 

Sax.  &  Nor. 

51 

Didbrook 

Perp. 

143 

Dowdeswell 

Perp. 

199 

Duntisbourne  Abbots 

Nor.  &  Mod. 

200 

Duntisbourne  Rouse 

Sax.  &  Nor. 

124 

Eastleach  Martin 

Nor.  to  Dec. 

125 

Eastleach  Turville 

*E.E.  &  Dec. 

207 

Edgeworth 

Nor.  &  E.E. 

192 

Elkstone 

Nor.  &  Perp. 

170 

Fairford 

Perp. 

68 

Farmcote 

Nor.  to  Perp. 

"5 

Farmington 

Nor. 

70 

Guiting,  Lower 

Nor.  &  Mod. 

68 

Guiting,  Temple 

Nor.  &  Perp. 

104 

Hampnett 

Nor.  &  Perp. 

46 

Hailes 

*Dec. 

168 

Hatherop 

Mod. 

108 

Hazleton 

Nor.  &  Mod. 

71 

Hawling 

•Debased. 

174 

Lechlade 

Perp. 

206 

Miserden 

*Mod. 

72 

Naunton 

*Perp. 

185 

North  Cerney 

Nor.  &  Perp. 

no 

Notgrove 

Nor.  &  Mod. 

lOI 

Northleach 

Perp. 

215 

Painswick 

*Perp. 

214 

Pitchcombe 

Mod. 

39 

Postlip 

Nor.  &  Mod. 

169 

Quenington 

Nor.  &  Mod. 

213 

Randwick 

Perp.  &  Mod. 

182 

Rendcombe 

Perp. 

88 

Rissington,  Great 

Nor.  &  Mod. 

87 

Rissington,  Little 

Nor.  &  E.E. 

85 

Rissington,  Wyck 

•E.E. 

61 

Saintbury 

Nor.  &  Dec. 

109 

Salperton 

Nor.  &  Perp. 

209 

Sapperton 

•Dec.  &  Debased 

139 

Sevenhampton 

E.E.  &  Perp. 

100 

Sherborne 

Mod. 

145 

Shipton  OlifiFe 

•E.E. 

147 

Shipton  Solers 

Perp. 

FEATURES   OF    CHIEF    INTEREST. 

Roman  altar,  Sax.  carvings  and  masonry,  Nor. 
altar,  Perp.  font,  Eliz.  plate. 

XV.c.  wooden  pulpit  and  glass,  Eliz.  plate. 

Nor.  tympanum.  XVI. c.  brass,  old  bells. 

Late  Transitional  Norman  font. 

E.E.  font,  crypt,  XIV.c.  bells— a  highly  dis- 
tinctive church. 

Fine  Dec.  windows,  Perp.  font. 

Nor.  doorway,  good  E.E.  features. 

Sax.  traces.  Nor.  doorway,  XIV.c.  glass,  Perp. 
font,  Eliz.  plate. 

Nor.  vaulted  chancel  with  upper  chamber,  Nor. 
doorway,  Perp.  font.  Eliz.  plate. 

Monuments  and  brasses,  glass,  wood-work,  Perp. 
font,  painted  consecration  crosses. 

Nor.  font  and  bellcote,  many  quaint  details. 

Good  Nor.  details,  XV.c.  bell. 

Nor.  doorways,  Perp.  font. 

Sax.  fragment,  Dec.  font,  Eliz.  plate. 

The  Nor.  vaulted  chancel  is  a  remarkably  fine 
example.     Perp.  font. 

E.E.  font,  wall  paintings,  rood  screen,  abbey. 

Eliz.  plate. 

Nor.  doorway  and  chancel  arch,  E.E.  font. 

Perp.  font  and  brasses,  a  handsome  church. 

Sax.  doorways,  Nor.  font,  several  good  monu- 
ments. 

Perp.  font  and  pulpit. 

Nor.  doorway,  fine  Perp.  pulpit  and  glass,  many 
most  interesting  details. 

Nor.  font,  mediaeval  bell,  monuments. 

XV.c.  pulpit  and  copes,  brasses,  Eliz.  plate. 

Remarkable  churchyard  yews,  font  166 1. 

Fragment  XIV.c.  stone  pulpit,  mediaeval  bell. 

Norman  doorway  and  chancel  arch. 

Remarkable  Nor.  doorways,  Eliz.  plate. 

Mediaeval  bells. 

Nor.  font,  mediaeval  bells,  rood  screen,  glass 
Eliz.  plate. 

Nor.  tower  arches,  porch  carving,  Eliz.  plate. 

Good  E.E.  features. 

Remarkable  E.E.  features,  XIV.c.  glass. 

Sax.  traces,  Nor.  doorways,  Perp.  font  and  glass. 

Bells,  monuments,  woodwork. 
Brass,  medieval  bell,  inserted  tower. 
Nor.  remains  in  a  cottage,  mediasval  bell. 
Double  bellcote  c.  1260  (see  Title  page). 


ANALYTICAL  INDEX— (continued). 


'AGE. 

CHURCH. 

MAIN    PERIODS. 

196 

Syde 

Nor. 

83 

Slaughter,  Lower 

Nor.  &  Mod. 

82 

Slaughter,  Upper 

Nor. 

67 

Snowshill 

Mod. 

121 

Southrop 

Nor.  &  E.E. 

54 

Stanton 

•E.E.  &  Perp. 

52 

Stanway 

Nor.  to  Mod. 

205 

Stratton 

•Mod. 

153 

Stowell 

Nor. 

78 

Stow-on-the-Wold 

*E.E.  &  Perp. 

213 

Stroud 

Mod. 

44 

Sudeley 

Perp.  &  Mod. 

76 

Swell,  Lower 

Nor.  &  Perp. 

75 

Swell,  Upper 

Nor.  &  Perp. 

95 

Taynton 

Dec.  &  Perp. 

106 

Turkdean 

Nor.  &  Perp. 

119 

Westwell 

Nor.  &  E.E. 

62 

Weston-sub-Edge 

*Dec.  &  Mod. 

141 

Whittington 

Nor.  &  Debased 

59 

Willersey 

•E.E.  &  Perp. 

98 

Windrush 

Nor.  to  Mod. 

40 

Winchcombe 

Perp. 

162 

Winson 

Nor. 

197 

Winstone 

Nor.  &  Mod. 

148 

Withington 

Nor.  to  Perp. 

151 

Yanworth 

Nor. 

FEATURES  OF  CHIEF  INTEREST. 

Perp.  font,  mediaeval  bells — a  quaint  church. 

Mediaeval  bell,  Eliz.  plate. 

Nor.  doorway,  Perp.  font,  mediaeval  bell,  Eliz. 

plate,  several  other  interesting  details. 
Perp.  font,  mediaeval  bell,  Jacobean  pulpit. 
Nor.  doorways  and  "  herring-bone  "  masonry, 

late  Nor.  font,  rood-loft  almery,  Eliz.  plate. 
XIV.c.  wooden  pulpit,  XV.c.  tiles,  glass  and  font. 

Nor.  tympanum. 

Nor.  wall-paintings,  E.E.  font. 

Good  E.E.  features,  late  Dec.  window. 

Memories  of  Queen  Katherine  Parr. 

Sax.  sundial.  Nor.  doorway  &  unique  carved 
chancel  arch,  vivid  prehistoric  associations. 

Nor.  doorway,  Perp.  font,  consecration  cross. 

Curious  Perp.  font,  good  Dec.  window. 

Nor.  doorway,  painted  consecration  cross. 

Nor.  doorway  and  chancel  arch. 

E.E.  font,  brass. 

E.E.  font,  monuments,  brass. 

Nor.  doorways,  font,  fine  tower  basement,  Eliz. 
plate. 

Nor.  doorway  and  chancel  arch,  Perp.  font,  late 
Eliz.  pulpit. 

Rood-screen,  carved  organ  case,  relics  of  neigh- 
bouring abbey,  Eliz.  plate. 

Nor.  doorways,  font  and  chancel  arch. 

Sax.  features.  Nor.  doorway,  Perp.  font. 

Nor.  doorways,  curious  piscina  tank. 

Nor.  doorway,  font,  incised  consecration  cross. 


GENERAL   INDEX. 

Numbers  in  brackets  refer  to  illustrations.      Place-names  are  given  in  the  Analytical  Index, 
and  the  whereabouts  of  all  outstanding  features  will  be  found  under  the  various  headings  of 

the  Introduction. 


Almery  (Aumbry) 34 

Alms-box        4i>  5?  (Plate  15) 

Altars      34, 204 

Altar  Plate 35,  3^ 

Arabic  Numerals,  Early       ..102,  104,  156,  183 
Architectural  Styles     9~i4 

Bells        16-17 

„    Eleanor 16,  198 

„    Gabriel 16,  183 

„    ringing  of 84,131,215 

Brasses,  Monumental 37-38 

Burials  in  Woollen        107-108 

Chained  Books       66,129,157,174 

Chest,  Parish 36 

Churchwardens'  Accounts   . .      ..  79,  176,  213 
Communion  Tables       . .      , .    34-35  (Plate  16) 

Credence  Shelf       34 

Crosses,  Consecration    ..    21,  24-25,    153,   211 

(25,  Plate  10) 

Crosses,  Votive 21 

Crypts      38,  202 


Decorated  Architecture 


2-13 


Early  English  Architecture 12 

Easter  Sepulchre  ..     ..        34,  113  (Plate  14) 

Effigies,  Monumental 37 

Encaustic  Tiles 26 

Epitaphs    59,  66,  93,  94,  99,  104,   125,  140 
152,  156,  159,  160,  203,  214 

Fonts       26  (Plates  II,  12,  13) 

Font  Covers 27 

Fresco  (see  Wall-Painting) — 

Glass       25-26  (Plate  10) 

Ground-plan 15  (11,  15) 

Hagioscope  (see  Squint) — 

Heart-burial 178-179     (Plate  14) 

Herring-bone  Masonry. .     121,    201    (Plate  5) 


Hour  Glass 129,134 

Houseling-cloth 216-217 

Lenten  Veil 32 

Lowside  Windows. .    19, 162, 165, 177  (Plate  5) 
Long-and-Short  Work 201   (Plate  5) 

Manticore       185  (Plate  14) 

Mazer  Bowls 36,  57,  173 

Norman  Architecture 10-12 

„        Chancels  11 

„         Inscription 114 

„        Tympana  12 

Perpendicular  Architecture 13 

Piscina    ..      ..       33,  150    (123,  134,  Plate  5) 

Poor  Soul's  Light 39 

Porch      21  (Plate  2) 

Porch  Niche 22  (Plate  8) 

Pulpits 28  (29,  Plate  15) 

Registers,  Parish     36,   59,  106,  108,  145,  191, 
195,  197,  214 

Restorations 13-14,  74,  168,  197 

Rood-loft        ..      18,31 

Rood-screen 30 

Sanctus-bellcotes 19-20  (20) 

Saxon  Architecture      ..     10,  20,  62,  137  (25) 

Sedilia 32-33 

Sites         8,  78 

Spires      16 

Squints 30 

Stoups 23 

Sundials 20-21,   203 

Towers 16,    17 

Vestments,  Mediaeval 35 

Votive  Crosses       21 

Wall-paintings       23-24,  36 
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